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The “Railroad Scheme” of Massachusetts 


A happy New Year to you, my beloved husband! May it preserve to you 
all your blessings, confirm all your virtues, realize all your hopes! May it ripen 
your peaches, multiply your strawberries, extend your grapes, & build your 
RAILROAD! —Susan Sedgwick to Theodore Sedgwick, January 6, 1828. Sedgwick 
Papers, Massachusetts Historical Society. 


I 


Y the 1820’s, New England was in ferment. Unitarianism had shattered 
B the old religious orthodoxy and, while the Dedham case provided a 
material dowry for the new religion, the sermons of William Ellery Channing 
furnished a theology and creed. In politics the dogmas of regional Federal- 
ism were weakened and soon Daniel Webster was to celebrate the virtues of 
an embracing nationalism which Pickering and his fellow conspirators of an 
earlier period would have found incomprehensible. Along the Merrimack 
were arising the cotton-mill towns, symbols of a new industrialism. An old 
order was giving way to a new. Once begun, change accelerated and touched 
one by one the institutions and ideas of the region. Of the economic factors 
that gave momentum to this transformation, the railroad was the most im- 
portant. For it was the railroad that after 1830 tied New England into the 
nation. No longer was it to be a fringe of Hanseatic ports communicating 
with the rest of the world and with America by sea; it was to become a sec- 
tion in a developing nation. When Emerson wrote of Massachusetts, “From 
1790 to 1820, there was not a book, a speech, a conversation, or a thought in 
the State,”* he should have added that there was not a railroad. For the rail- 
road, even though it may not have opened wider prospects, at least revealed 
different ones. 





*E. W. Emerson and W. E. Forbes, eds., Journals of Ralph Waldo Emerson (Boston and 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1909-14), VIII, 339. 
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In the nineteenth century the virus of internal improvements did not at 
once infect Boston. She did not suffer the decline of foreign commerce ex- 
perienced by the smaller and once prosperous seaports of the New England 
coast line from Portsmouth to New Haven, and, sufficiently remote from 
New York, she was not immediately upset by the excitement over the pro- 
jected Erie Canal. By the twenties she waked suddenly to danger. The rest- 
less ambitions of her smaller rivals alarmed her and the completion of the 
Erie for the potential benefit of her great foe, New York, added more press- 
ing reasons for action. First of all the “traditional area” tributary to Boston 
was invaded. This conception was as nebulous, no doubt, as that of “strategic 
frontiers,” but it packed as much passion. Near at hand was Worcester 
County, the largest in the state and a veritable province in itself, for it 
stretched from the northern to the southern boundary of the Common- 
wealth. Now it was tapped by the Blackstone Canal thrust northward from 
Providence. On its completion Governor Lincoln of Massachusetts sounded 
a note of alarm: 


The most serious diversions of trade are taking place to other markets. Already 
hundreds of tons of merchandise have been carried from the warehouses of a 
neighbouring Government, through a new channel, into a central and populous 
district of the Commonwealth. .... By this channel also, a direct trade in lum- 
ber has commenced with the State of Maine, and in goods with the city of New 
York, from either of which places water conveyance fifty miles inland into 
Massachusetts is at half the cost of land carriage from Boston to Worcester only. 


With overland costs of transportation at $9.00 a ton, the metropolis of 
Massachusetts was confronted with the possibility of sharing the extensive 
traffic of Worcester County in manufactured and agricultural goods not only 
with Providence but with New York, the latter already dominating the 
southern shore of New England.’ 

Farther west the Connecticut Valley trembled in the balance. The des- 
perate rivalry of Hartford and New Haven had brought to the point of exe- 
cution schemes for the improvement of river navigation and the construction 
of the New Haven and Northampton Canal. Even before their completion 
the traffic of central Massachusetts revealed a tendency to float downstream 





* Levi Lincoln, Governor’s Message, January 7, 1829, Resolves of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Passed at the Several Sessions of the General Court, Com- 
mencing May, 1828, and Ending June, 1831 (Boston: Dutton and Wentworth, 1831), pp. 
81-82; Nathan Hale, Remarks on the Practicability and Expediency of Establishing a Rail 
Road on One or More Routes from Boston to the Connecticut River (Boston: William L. 
Lewis, 1827), pp. 59-60. 
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to the benefit of Springfield, Hartford, and New Haven. Nor was Boston so 
confused by the boastful enterprise of these minor centers as to overlook the 
fact that behind them loomed the real beneficiary of their ambitions—New 
York City. When it cost on the average $14 to $20 to haul a ton overland by 
wagon from the Connecticut Valley to Boston, a price only light and choice 
goods could pay, when the more bulky products that had to go all the way by 
water paid at least a dollar a ton less from Connecticut River points to New 
York than to Boston, it was not surprising that the latter had only a fifth of 
the total traffic of the Massachusetts river counties and feared the improve- 
ment of river navigation would deprive her of the wagon trade with the 
upper valley in Vermont and New Hampshire. Finally Berkshire, the west- 
ernmost county of Massachusetts, though it still had political relationships 
with the state of which it was a part, was turned toward the south and west 
by its remoteness from the state capital, by its proximity to the Hudson 
River, and by the mountain barrier between it and the Connecticut. Perhaps 
the trade of this region was not worth bothering about ; like its population it 
was stagnant. But it was galling for Massachusetts men to reflect that Lee 
and Stockbridge exported and imported by way of the Hudson, that the 
people of Berkshire and of Boston were almost total strangers to one an- 
other, and that the region had become for all practical purposes of trade an 
appendage of the state of New York. With the exception of some commerce 
with Hartford, Berkshire imported and exported through Troy, Hudson, and 
Albany.” 

After the Erie was opened in 1825, goods from up-state New York and the 
Middle West were laid down on the upper Hudson. They could be carried 
profitably to New England only by the river and coasting trade. Figures for 
the importance of this traffic were provided by the water-borne trade be- 
tween Albany and Troy and the ports of New England and an additional 
tonnage of approximately 25 per cent which was transshipped at New York 
City. The direct trade from Albany alone increased 150 per cent between 
1824 and 1827; it gave employment to 123 vessels, one third of which were 
regular traders making five trips a year to ports ranging from Boston through 
Taunton and New Bedford to Newport and Providence. East were sent the 
heavy products of lumber, iron ore, wool, and flour ; Boston took in a single 
a RTS) aca 


* Hale, ibid., pp. 56, 59, 62-63 ; idem, Remarks on the Practicability and Expediency of Rail 
Roads from Boston to the Hudson River and from Boston to Providence (Boston: Boston 
Daily Advertiser, 1829), pp. 24-31; Report of the Board of Directors of Internal Improve- 
ments of the State of Massachusetts, on the Practicability and Expediency of a Rail-Road 
from Boston to the Hudson River, and from Boston to Providence. Submitted to the General 
Court, January 16, 1829 (Boston: Boston Daily Advertiser, 1829), pp. 30-35. 
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year 23,500 barrels of flour and 290,000 bushels of grain. Westbound went 
the assorted products that were traditional with New England commerce— 
fish, oil, nails, castings, molasses, New England rum, sugar, glass, rolled iron, 
and factory goods.* The arguments advanced for improved means of trans- 
portation for Boston, while they emphasized the local traffics of Massachu- 
setts, muted these western possibilities. Policy, not provincialism, explained 
this reticence. The opposition, both to a western canal and a western rail- 
road, came from rural Massachusetts. To stress the future importation of 
whisky, livestock, lumber, and grain from the American West was hardly a 
way to endear a project to the landowners and farmers of Franklin or Wor- 
cester. “The only objection I have heard offered by any one [against the rail- 
road] ,” wrote a correspondent to James F. Baldwin from Petersham, “is that 
it will open an avenue for the produce of the West to Boston Market, and 
thereby injure the farmers here. This is the objection of all.” The transporta- 
tion enterprises of Massachusetts, moreover, required the good will of New 
York state if they were to secure a terminus upon the Hudson. Interstate 
diplomacy obviously required a disavowal of vigorous competition between 
Boston and New York City. The Massachusetts literature of promotion, 
therefore, breathed an air of sweet conciliation ; Boston did not wish to rival 
New York but “harmoniously participate” with it in western commerce. Be- 
neath the tact of these early reports, the design to secure the western trade 
ran strong. Boston dreamed of the commerce on the Great Lakes, appro- 
priately denominated the “Mediterranean Seas of America,” of the copper 
trade of Lake Superior and the lead trade of Missouri, of an all-water route 
through canals and the Mississippi to the “Gulph,” of the fur trade of the 
“uninhabited regions, extending to the Rocky Mountains.” The West was 
not beyond Boston’s business horizon.° On this score her editors, politicians, 
manufacturers, and merchants were as foresighted as those of New York, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, and South Carolina. 

In the eyes of their advocates, internal improvements involved more than 
the mere interchange of commodities. They promised the regeneration of 
Boston, of the Commonwealth, and of all New England. The arguments have 


“Report of the Commissioners, Appointed under the Act of April 15, 1828, relative to the 
Construction of a Rail-Road from the City of Boston to the Hudson River, [New York] 
Senate Document, 1829, no. 113 (Albany: E. Croswell, 1829), pp. 54, 59-62; Report of the 
Board of Directors of Internal Improvements of the State of Massachusetts, on the Practica- 
bility and Expediency of a Rail-Road from Boston to the Hudson River, and from Boston to 
Providence, pp. 27-30. 

* William S. Prentiss to James F. Baldwin, February 16, 1829, Baldwin Papers, Harvard 
Business School Library, XXXVI; Report of the Commissioners of the State of Massachu- 
setts, on the Routes of Canals from Boston Harbour, to Connecticut and Hudson Rivers 
(Boston: True and Greene, 1826), pp. 167-74. 
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the ring of sectional mercantilism. The drain of specie to the voracious mar- 
ket of New York and to the South would cease, the price of lands would rise, 
and general business would flourish. Above all, the prosperity induced by a 
quickened transportation would put a stop to the alarming emigration from 
the region. The population of Massachusetts was increasing less rapidly 
than that of the rest of the nation ; between 1810 and 1820 Berkshire County 
declined in numbers. While a few accepted the phenomenon with resignation 
as draining away the least desirable portion of the population, state patriots 
feared the westward march as a symptom of decline. 


Between the close of 1825 and the beginning of 1831 gloom and despondency 
seemed to settle down upon Massachusetts. Her sons left her to build up rival 
states and cities, and her fairest and richest daughters were courted away to 
grace more prosperous lands. The grass began to invade the wharves and pave- 
ments of her commercial centers and the paint to desert the front of her villages. 
.... She seemed to stand at the ancestral tomb, sorrowing that she could not 
partake of the progress of the age, or to be dropping a tear beside the old hive 
as it grew yearly darker, or crumbled away while swarm after swarm left it for 
sunnier skys ... . Wedded to the systems of the past, she could not realize that 
men and merchandise were to be whirled through her granite hills and deep 
ravines, winter and summer, regardless of frost and snow; ....° 


Before this vision materialized, a canal was naturally proposed as the 
first means to redeem for Boston her old position and to conquer a new emi- 
nence. Providence, New Haven, and New York menaced Boston through 
waterways, and by the device of the Middlesex Canal, Boston had undercut 
Newburyport and won for herself the trade of the Merrimack Valley. Con- 
sequently, in 1825 the legislature, obviously imitating the Canal Board of 
New York, appointed three commissioners to conduct a survey of the routes 
for a canal to the Hudson. The three in turn appointed Loammi Baldwin II 
as their engineer. On January 11, 1826, Governor Levi Lincoln hastened to 
transmit the report of their labors to the legislature. The eminence of the 
engineer gave it the imprint of presumed authority. The son of the Loammi 
Baldwin who had built the Middlesex Canal, Loammi Baldwin II was a 
graduate of Harvard and already well on his way to the title of “The Father 
of Civil Engineering in America.”" Rejecting the several routes through 





° Elias H. Derby, “Progress of Railroads in Massachusetts,” The Merchants’ Magazine and 
Commercial Review, XIV (1846), 30; Hale, Remarks on the Practicability and Expediency of 
Rail Roads from Boston to the Hudson River and from Boston to Providence, p. iv. 

* George L. Vose, A Sketch of the Life and Works of Loammi Baldwin, Civil Engineer. Read 
before the Boston Society of Civil Engineers. Sept. 16, 1885 (Boston: George H. Ellis, 1885), 
p. 3. 
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Worcester, Baldwin led his imaginary waterway north and west from Bos- 
ton. In this fashion the central portion of the canal used Millers River as 
an approach to the Connecticut, and the Deerfield River as an avenue into 
the Berkshires ; it crossed the Connecticut above existing dams and locks 
which, it was hoped, would be a sufficient obstruction to divert down-river 
traffic into the new waterway. These advantages must have been convincing 
ones, for to the east the projected canal had to cross a series of valleys and 
ridges between Boston and the eastern New England plateau and then by a 
series of interminable locks cross the plateau whose highest point was 
“1065.84 feet above low water mark, in Boston Harbour.” Baldwin thought 
the cost for this eastern section would be roughly $3,000,000. The section 
between the Connecticut and the Hudson could hardly have been said to be 
surveyed ; it would be more proper to describe it as viewed. The ascent of the 
Deerfield required almost as much lockage as the whole Erie Canal. Between 
the Deerfield’s upper reaches and the Hoosic River, leading to the Hudson, 
the projected route had to conquer the elongated mass of Hoosac Mountain. 
It could be circumvented by a canal requiring 220 locks and two days for 
their passage or it could be pierced by a four-mile tunnel, costing only 
$920,832. Once escaped from “the Alpine regions of Massachusetts and 
Vermont,” the canal would run easily to a terminus at Troy. The cost of the 
western section was estimated at $3,023,172. 

The report closes with a calculation of traffic from existing farms and 

mines and “future Manchesters and Birminghams” and recommends that 
the state finance the construction through a canal fund collected from vari- 
ous taxes, a state lottery, the sale of public lands, and canal tolls. Without 
a hint that private capital was inadequate or too timid for so grandiose 
an enterprise—perhaps such an admission would be an impolitic reflection 
upon its soundness—the commissioners set their choice of state finance upon 
the high ground of principle. 
Doubting whether a work of this extensive, permanent and costly character, 
which is calculated to have such a powerful and lasting influence upon the great 
mass of the people, and involving so many interests, of a local, private and 
public nature, should be accomplished by an incorporated company, the Com- 
missioners have, on mature reflection, come to the conclusion, to suggest the 
expediency of it being undertaken by the State. As the whole object is ultimately 
to facilitate the intercourse between all parts of the Commonwealth, and extend 
it to other sections of the Union, not for the purpose of speculation, or pecuniary 
profit but to subserve the general weal, the controul should ever be kept within 
the power of the State Authorities. . . .° 


® Report of the Commissioners of the State of Massachusetts on the Routes of Canals from 
Boston Harbour. 
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The sponsors of this report bear a heavy responsibility. The delusion that 
they inspired, the ease and cheapness of tunneling Hoosac Mountain, be- 
deviled for fifty years the commercial and railroad policy of Massachusetts. 
Fortunately it had little immediate effect. In a state with a Treasury balance 
at the end of 1827 of less than $30,000, the sums mentioned were staggering. 
The engineering proposals, moreover, affronted many hardheaded Yankees. 
A correspondent to the Boston Courier, selecting differing premises, calcu- 
lated that to build the canal would take 52 or perhaps 182 years.’ In reality 
the report marks a turning point in the canal era in New England. Although 
there were later suggestions of canals in legislatures and elsewhere, and 
although the notion that a network of waterways was feasible lingered in 
some tenacious minds or in surveys and estimates carried along by bureau- 
cratic momentum, the balance began to swing. If the alternative to canals 
was not yet railroads, it was, at least, the hopelessness of all means of im- 
proved transportation. 


II 


Meanwhile the Bunker Hill Monument Association had retained Loammi 
Baldwin to determine the scale of their immense stone obelisk. While the 
distinguished engineer may have felt this engineering employment less 
important than the survey of a cross-state canal, Bunker Hill Monument 
was actually to have more immediate influence upon Massachusetts trans- 
portation. The members of the association had to solve the problem of carry- 
ing granite from the Quincy quarries, selected by their agent as the most 
suitable source for stone, to the edge of Boston harbor. When a short canal, 
built through the energy of Quincy citizens, proved a failure, Gridley Bryant 
proposed the construction of a railroad. A self-taught master builder, Bry- 
ant had his own contracting business at the age of twenty-one; no mere 
artisan, he studied books on mechanics and natural philosophy and sought 
to master underlying principles. He did not find all his associates enthusi- 
astic for the railroad; in the legislature, when he applied for a charter, he 
was met with the objections, “What do we know about railroads ? Who ever 
heard of such a thing? Is it right to take people’s land for a project that no 
one knows anything about? We have corporations enough already.” But he 
had the financial and personal support of Thomas H. Perkins, the enlight- 
ened merchant prince, and the proposed railroad was a small enterprise. 


On March 4, 1826, the state incorporated the Granite Railway Company, 


°C. D. Adams, Jr., “The Canal and Railroad Enterprise of Boston,” The Memorial History 
of Boston, Including Suffolk County, Massachusetts, 1630-1830 (Boston: James R. Osgood 
and Company, 1881), IV, 115. 
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authorized it to lay out a line from the quarries to tidewater in Milton and 
Quincy, and set tolls for the carriage of stone and other property. Although 
the opening of the road in October aroused little excitement, the Granite 
Railway at once furnished an encouraging example of specific and local 
success.” 

With a trunk line a little less than two miles long and with a five-foot 
gauge, it solved in the most massive fashion the problem of supporting the 
rails and the heavy loads passing over them and of anchoring this support 
beneath the frost line. For each rail a dry stone wall was first laid in a deep 
trench; immense granite sleepers, sometimes weighing a ton apiece, were 
placed across these bearings at intervals of eight feet ; upon these sleepers 
were laid longitudinally first a pine timber, twelve inches deep and six inches 
wide, and then a strip of oak three inches wide by two inches thick, to which 
was attached an iron plate rail, two and a half inches wide and three eighths 
of an inch thick. When the underlying wooden stringers decayed, granite 
replaced them in 1828. The steepest ascent, an “inclined plane” as the phrase 
of the era had it, was sixty-six feet to the mile. Asingle horse “perhaps about 
the quality of the Truck Horses used in Boston,” usually made four round 
trips a day, carrying down a load of twelve and a half tons, exclusive of 
wagons, in thirty-five minutes.” Although Bryant regretted his lack of time 
to make more accurate experiments, he built a turntable, a portable derrick, 
switches, and cars whose frames or platforms were mounted upon two four- 
wheeled trucks and attached in such a fashion as to swivel when rounding 
curves. 


When stones of eight or ten tons were to be carried, I took two of these [four- 
wheeled] trucks and attached them together by a platform and long bolts. This 
made an eight wheel Car. When more stones were carried, I increased the num- 
ber of trucks and thus made a sixteen wheel car. 


Bryant thus anticipated the long wheel base and the four-wheel swiveled 
trucks of the later American railway car.” The Quincy railroad furnished a 


© Charles B. Stuart, Lives and Works of Civil and Military Engineers of America (New 
York: D. Van Nostrand, 1871), pp. 122-23; Laws of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
Passed at the Several Sessions of the General Court, Beginning May, 1825, and Ending March, 
1828 (Boston: Dutton and Wentworth, 1828), pp. 329-34. 

* Gridley Bryant to James F. Baldwin, January 21, 1828, Baldwin Papers, Harvard Busi- 
ness School Library, XXXVI; Hale, Remarks on the Practicability and Expediency of Estab- 
lishing a Rail Road on One or More Routes from Boston to the Connecticut River, pp. 3-8; 
Report of Board of Commissioners for the Survey of One or More Routes for a Railway from 
Boston to Albany (Boston: Dutton and Wentworth, 1828), pp. 28-29. 

* Charles B. Stuart, Lives and Works of Civil and Military Engineers of America, pp. 
123-27. 
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powerful illustration for the protagonists of further railroad construction 
in Massachusetts. 

In the educational campaign that followed, no horizon limited the field 
from which material was drawn. The current progress in Great Britain, the 
successful opening of the Stockton and Darlington Rail-way in September 
1825, the famous Rainhill trials of 1829 on the Liverpool and Manchester 
Rail-way won by George Stephenson’s locomotive, Te Rocket, and the 
epochal opening of the same railroad to traffic a year later—information of 
all these events was swiftly carried to the United States by the British press 
or by articles in British periodicals like their Quarterly Review. Then public 
works in this country, the Baltimore and Ohio and the Delaware and Hud- 
son, exemplified the new science of transportation. An extensive printed 
literature on railways and locomotives appeared at once and was continu- 
ally revised to keep abreast of the rapid changes in the field. Massachusetts 
controversialists continually repaired to a book by Nicholas Wood, a “col- 
liery viewer,” entitled A Practical Treatise on Rail-Roads and Interior 
Communication in General, the first (1825) English edition of which sought 
in 315 pages to give a systematic knowledge of the subject. The first Ameri- 
can edition, that of 1832, was a veritable encyclopedia of railroad lore in 
nearly 600 pages. Much shorter was A Practical Treatise on Rail-Roads and 
Carriages, by Thomas Tredgold, an eminent English architect and engineer 
whose investigation of strains in wood was a pioneer work. The book, 
jammed with calculations on functions and motive powers, appeared in an 
American edition in 1825, the same year as the first edition in England.” 
So practical and so up to date were the details of these volumes that the 
directors of the Boston and Worcester in ordering an engine in 1833 wanted 
“the performance to be equal to that specified in page 365 of Wood’s treatise 
on Rail Roads—American edition— ....”™ 


* Thomas Tredgold, A Practical Treatise on Rail-Roads and Carriages, Shewing the Prin- 
ciples of Estimating Their Strength, Proportions, Expense, and Annual Produce, and the Con- 
ditions Which Render Them Effective, Economical, and Durable; with the Theory, Effect, and 
Expense of Steam Carriages, Stationary Engines, and Gas Machines (London: Printed for 
Josiah Taylor, 1825) ; ibid (New York: E. Bliss and E. White, 1825) ; Nicholas Wood, A 
Practical Treatise on Rail-Roads, and Interior Communication in General; with Original Ex- 
periments, and Tables of the Comparative Value of Canals and Rail-Roads (London: Printed 
for Knight and Lacey, 1825) ; idem, A Practical Treatise on Rail-Roads and Interior Com- 
munication in General. Containing an Account of the Performance of the Different Locomo- 
tive Engines at and subsequent to the Liverpool Contest; Upwards of Two Hundred and 
Sixty Experiments; with Tables of the Comparative Value of Canals and Rail-Roads, and the 
Power of the Present Locomotive Engines (Philadelphia: Carey and Lea, 1832). 

“ Proceedings of the Directors and Stockholders of the Boston and Worcester Railroad, 
MS, Harvard Business School Library, I, 147. 
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Such were the practice and theory that inspired a small group to conceive 
and promote the “railroad scheme,” a railroad network for. Massachusetts. 
Theirs was almost a conspiracy. It was in “the obscure chamber and studied 
privacy” that “the first measures were concerted to enlighten the commu- 
nity” about the novel method of transportation and its superiority to canals, 
and to follow instruction with action. These conspirators were a diverse 
group. Abner Phelps, a Boston physician, railroad enthusiast, and railroad 
bore; Nathan Hale, editor of the Boston Daily Advertiser, who used his 
paper to transmute the barebones of legislative reports into persuasive 
journalism ; P. P. F. Degrand, a broker and commission merchant, of mod- 
erate fortune and prosaic imagination; Josiak Quincy, eldest son of the 
president of Harvard University, lawyer, champion after-dinner speaker, 
and later mayor, railroad official, and humanitarian; and T. H. Perkins, 
merchant, philanthropist, president of the Quincy railroad and its largest 
shareholder. From Cambridge came James Hayward, Harvard graduate, 
who eventually discovered that an engineering career did not blend with a 
professorship of mathematics and philosophy at his alma mater and chose 
the former, and Royal Makepeace, merchant and dealer in real estate. From 
the interior came Emory Washburn of Worcester and Theodore Sedgwick 
of Stockbridge, lawyer, and obviously a man of “enlarged intellect” since 
he came from the Berkshires and still advocated railroads.” Luckily this 
railroad party gradually obtained a sympathetic hearing from Levi Lincoln, 
the governor. Weaned from an enthusiasm for canals, in 1829 he whole- 
heartedly announced his allegiance to the railroad cause in an annual mes- 
sage declaring there was no doubt of the feasibility of railroads in England 
and this country. In the same year the railroad party established an educa- 
tional department, the Massachusetts Rail Road Association, which through 
membership fees solicited funds for the publication and distribution of 
documents and which built a model railroad in Faneuil Hall to demonstrate 
how little power was required to move a railway car. Its corresponding 
secretary was Nathan Hale.” Whatever its activities, the startling feature 
of the group was the absence, with the exception of Perkins, of men of 
wealth and of business prominence. On the whole the railroad partisans were 
professional men ; furthermore they were politicians. Hale, Hayward, Make- 





* Elias H. Derby, The Merchants’ Magazine and Commercial Review, XIV, 30; James F. 
Baldwin to Col. S. M. McKay, December 20, 1827, Baldwin Papers, Harvard Business School 
Library, XXXVI; The National Cyclopedia of American Biography (New York: James T. 
White and Company, 1893), III, 147; VI, 289. 

** Boston American Traveller, April 14, 1829; Massachusetts Rail Road Association, Con- 
stitution (Boston: 1829). 
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peace, Phelps, Sedgwick were members of the Massachusetts General Court 
where they could make their influence felt through conversation or through 
their seats on strategic committees.” 

Their educational campaign sought to demonstrate to Massachusetts the 
technical feasibility of the railroad. Their task was made easier by the 
technical simplicity of their proposals. In spite of contemporary English 
experience, the locomotive was almost always rejected in favor of horse- 
power. Not only was the horse deemed cheaper but also his employment was 
“the most simple system” and one that “in practice will be found to comport 
with the common habits and opinions of the people.” In essence therefore 
the railroad became simply a land canal. A roadway of wood or stone— 
generally after the model of the Quincy railroad—was to be laid over a 
terrain through which a waterway was impracticable and over it horses 
could pull greater loads with greater regularity than along a highway. The 
science of railroading was therefore the science of the horse. With a vast 
display of erudition culled largely from Wood and Tredgold, Nathan Hale 
wrote that the only resistence the horse has to overcome is friction on the 
level and additional gravity on an uneven road: 


The average power of a good horse for continual exertion, day after day, and 
eight hours in each day, and travelling only at the rate at which he can produce 
the greatest effect, is generally estimated as equivalent to raising a weight of 
150 lbs., suspended by a rope passing over a pulley. 


If there were no inclined planes, this was the friction a horse would have 
to overcome in pulling a train of somewhat less than fifteen tons.” The 
several conditional items in this calculation multiplied when it came to the 
financial features of railroads. 


III 


Finance was the second problem of the railroad party. Publicly they 
approached the difficulty slowly, for it was more judicious to convince the 
electorate of the advantage and the necessity of railroads, and inspire it 
with a passion for their construction, before revealing that the state was to 
provide the funds. But in 1829 the Board of Directors of Internal Improve- 
ments unveiled the true situation. Private capital, at first hand, was to have 





™ Card Catalogue of the members of the Massachusetts General Court, Massachusetts State 
Library. 

8 Report of the Board of Commissioners for the Survey of One or More Routes for a Rail- 
way from Boston to Albany, p. 24; Hale, Remarks on the Practicability and Expediency of 
Establishing a Rail Road on One or More Routes to the Connecticut River, pp. 16-23. 
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no part in building the proposed railroads to Providence or Albany. The 
state was to provide the funds. He who financed, controlled. In arguments 
reminiscent of those earlier associated with the cross-state canal the direc- 
tors declared: 

To enlist in such works the enterprise of individuals or corporations, it will be 
necessary to make a grant of privileges which it will be difficult to define with 
sufficient limitations, to secure all the interests of the public, while at the same 
time they are made broad enough to induce a sufficient investment of capital for 
the enterprise. 


State finance was no untrod path: New York, Pennsylvania, and Maryland 
were following it with advantage. This was no hazardous speculation. A 
simple calculation showed it would yield returns. First the cost of the road- 
bed was estimated. This was bound to be much less than in England. Then 
the requisite number of horses—a variable of the grades, distances, and 
equine powers—was determined. Detailed estimates of their costs and main- 
tenance, even down to such minor matters as blacksmithing, were made. To 
meet the total costs were the existent traffic by stage or sloop and the rates 
it was already paying. Thus for the stage journey from Boston to the Con- 
necticut River, which usually begins at 2:00 a.m. and ends at 7:00 or 8:00 
in the evening, it now requires thirty-two horses to carry a maximum of ten 
passengers. The fares are from $4.50 to $6.00. With a railroad over this 
distance eight horses can convey twenty passengers in thirteen and a half 
hours. A fare of $1.35 to $1.70 will give ample profit.” 

Although such calculations were made with tedious patience, they failed 
to remove opposition. Even in enlightened Boston derisive voices were occa- 
sionally raised against railroads. The editor of the Boston Courier, after 
examining one of Dr. Phelps’s lucubrations, declared that a railroad from 
Boston to the Hudson was not only “impracticable” but also as “every 
person of commonsense knows would be as useless as a railroad from Boston 
to the moon.”” But the center of hostility remained among Massachusetts 
countrymen. Village dwellers along the line of proposed railways might be 
enthusiastic, but farmers, apprehensive over the possibility of lost markets, 
were unwilling to have the state raise taxes to pay for railroads which would 





” Report of the Board of Directors of Internal Improvements of the State of Massachu- 
setts, on the Practicability and Expediency of a Rail-Road from Boston to the Hudson River, 
and from Boston to Providence, pp. 72-75; Hale, Remarks on the Practicability and Expe- 
diency of Establishing a Rail Road on One or More Routes from Boston to the Connecticut 
River, pp. 42-44. 

*® Boston Courier, June 27, 1827, quoted in C. F. Adams, Jr., “The Canal and Railroad 
Enterprise of Boston,” The Memorial History of Boston, Including Suffolk County, Massa- 
chusetts, 1630-18 30, IV, 122. 
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primarily benefit the Boston metropolis. Batteries of propaganda could not 
pulverize their suspicions. Theodore Sedgwick, with an air that his quest 
was fruitless, instructed Massachusetts agriculturists on the superiority of 
a cash to a barter economy. The railroad, once introduced, would give value 


to all they possess above and under ground; to ore, lime, stone, sand, clay, 
timber, wood, hay, fruit, vegetables, to the very herbs and weeds that he treads 
underfoot .. . . But it is said, that these public works are best managed by 
individuals, that the state can do nothing as economically as they. This is a 
popular cant, very current, and very foolish. 


The Directors of Internal Improvements chanted of rising prices for farm 
lands ; when the railroad came, acres in the western counties of Massachu- 
setts would approach in value those “of the same quality, situated within a 
few miles of Boston, or of navigable waters.” And a year later Governor 
Lincoln, while reiterating the argument that the railroads benefited agricul- 
ture, came to the defense of Boston’s prosperity. If Boston were not pros- 
perous and able to pay taxes, the financial support of the government would 
devolve upon the “Yeomanry.”* 

By now the railroad case had indeed left the secrecy of the caucus. News- 
papers wrote about it, pamphlets gave instruction, and in country places 
people were discussing with equal energy and interest “The Rail Road and 
Orthodoxy.”” Nor was talk all. Through the agency of the General Court 
a welter of commissioners and directors came into existence. In 1827 one 
commission, of which James F. Hayward was a member and for which he 
served as engineer, surveyed a route between Boston and Providence ; a sec- 
ond commission retained James F. Baldwin, a younger brother of Loammi, 
for the survey of a western railway. Both groups made reports early in the 
following year.” The General Court promptly authorized a Board of Direc- 


™ Levi Lincoln, Governor’s Address, May 30, 1829, The Resolves of the General Court of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts Passed at the Second Session of the General Court, 
Commencing May, 1825, and Ending June, 1831, pp. 166-73 ; Theodore Sedgwick, Brief Re- 
marks on the Rail Roads, Proposed in Massachusetts, By Berkshire (Stockbridge: Charles 
Webster, 1828), pp. 11-13; Report of the Board of Directors of Internal Improvements of the 
State of Massachusetts, on the Practicability and Expediency of a Rail-Road from Boston to 
the Hudson River, and from Boston to Providence, pp. 46-47. 

* William E. Prentiss to James F. Baldwin, February 16, 1829, Baldwin Papers, Harvard 
Business School Library, XXXVI. 

*® Resolves of the General Court of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts Passed at the 
Several Sessions of the General Court, Commencing May, 1824, and Ending March, 1828 
(Boston: Dutton and Wentworth, 1828), pp. 479-80, 491-92, 589-90; Report of the Board of 
Commissioners of Internal Improvements in Relation to the Examination of Sundry Routes 
for a Railway from Boston to Providence. With a Memoir of the Survey (Boston: Dutton 
and Wentworth, 1828) ; Report of the Board of Commissioners for the Survey of One or More 
Routes for a Railway from Boston to Albany. 
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tors of Internal Improvements. Dalliance with canals ceased. This board 
was to provide for internal improvements by railroad. Its members were to 
make more thorough investigations of both routes, to estimate their cost and 
utility, to enter into arrangements with owners for donations of land and 
with adjacent states for connecting lines, to receive from individuals or 
corporations “contributions, either in money or other things,” and to pre- 
sent to the legislature a scheme for financing their projected enterprises. 
The nine members of the board included Royal Makepeace, Levi Lincoln, 
and Nathan Hale; they sent Hayward and Baldwin back to their labors. 

Early in 1829 the directors reported to the legislature. The document was 
a hardheaded, forceful summary of the railroad case. As far as techniques 
were concerned, it rehearsed the traditional recommendations of granite 
roads and horsepower. The report was notable rather for its portrayal of 
the railroad as an essential element in metropolitan greatness. Railroads 
were required for foreign trade. Although Boston had a harbor, nautical 
skill, and an extensive navigation, its commerce could not flourish without 
a hinterland for production and for markets. The railroad was required for 
the new manufacturing order: “The industry of the people of this state is 
becoming every year, more and more, diverted to manufacturing employ- 
ments. It is this exercise of the labour and skill of our population which must 
hereafter constitute our chief means of wealth.” But manufacturing requires 
a market place. “To have such a market centrally situated, and easily re- 
sorted to, will be beneficial to those who buy as well as sell. It is very obvious 
that it must be important to the interests of the state to have this market 
seated at our own capital or at least within the limits of our state.” Pur- 
chasers must come here, manufacturers must make Massachusetts a place of 
depot and sale. Here as elsewhere the great rival is New York, whose steam 
navigation is “upon the very borders of the state” and whose facilities for 
commerce and interchange are so great that already New England manufac- 
turers resort thither for the sale of their goods.™ 

The activities of the Board of Directors of Internal Improvements, how- 
ever, created an array of new enemies to financial aid from the state. As the 
officials had staked out the roads, the resulting definiteness of survey had 
inevitably left aside towns and termini which had once anticipated the 





™* Laws of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Passed at the Several Sessions of the Gen- 
eral Court, Beginning May, 1825, and Ending March, 1828, pp. 815-18; Report of the Board 
of Directors of Internal Improvements of the State of Massachusetts, on the Practicability and 
Expediency of a Rail-Road from Boston to the Hudson River, and from Boston to Provi- 
dence, pp. 43-51. 
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blessings of internal improvement. Not principle but local resentment and 
pride now explained their hostility. Thus Taunton was outraged when 
Providence was selected as the terminus of the railroad from Boston. Provi- 
dence was the terminus of the Blackstone Canal which Massachusetts parti- 
sans wished to checkmate, and had in Narragansett Bay an easier approach 
from the sea than the longer and more difficult navigation of Taunton River.” 
As the route was longer, the specific survey of the western railroad aroused 
more numerous jealousies. When the various commissioners and directors 
and James F. Baldwin, their engineer, rejected the route chosen by the 
latter’s brother for a cross-state canal in favor of a southern location through 
Worcester, Springfield, and Pittsfield, they antagonized the entire northern 
edge of the state as well as an embattled company of neglected towns along 
the Connecticut and in the Berkshires.” Though New York state, rising 
above provinciality, promised to incorporate the extension from the Massa- 
chusetts—New York boundary to the Hudson, a furious rivalry for the 
western terminus at once flared among Hudson, Troy, and Albany. The 
Massachusetts authorities selected Albany “as presenting the advantages of 
a greater market, a shorter distance from Boston, a less change of level in 
the line of the road, and equal facilities for the construction of the road.” 
A spokesman for Troy responded with sullen reflections upon the imprac- 
ticability of the whole enterprise.” 

Under such circumstances the movement for state aid came to a climax. 
The legislature gave wide circulation to the report of the directors, Nathan 
Hale issued pamphlets, and committees, headed by Sedgwick and Hale, 
introduced into both houses of the General Court a series of resolutions 
declaring it was “expedient for the State to aid and encourage by its funds, 
the construction” of the proposed roads but postponing a decision until the 





* Report of the Board of Commissioners, of Internal Improvements in Relation to the 
Examination of Sundry Routes for a Railway from Boston to Providence, pp. 9-16, 51-72}; 
Report of the Board of Directors of Internal Improvements of the State of Massachusetts on 
the Practicability and Expediency of a Rail-Road from Boston to the Hudson River, and from 
Boston to Providence, pp. 60-68. 

*® Report of the Board of Commissioners for the Survey of One or More Routes for a Rail- 
way from Boston to Albany, pp. 9-23; Report of the Board of Directors of Internal Improve- 
ments of the State of Massachusetts, on the Practicability and Expediency of a Rail-Road 
from Boston to the Hudson River, and from Boston to Providence, pp. 14-18, 50-59. 

™ Laws of the State of New York, Passed at Fifty-first Session (Albany: E. Croswell, 
1829), pp. 258-59; Report of the Commissioners to aid the Railroad from Boston to the Hud- 
son River, [New York] Senate Journal, 1829 (Albany: E. Croswell, 1829), pp. 235-41; 
Report of the Commissioners appointed under the Act of April 15, 1828, relative to the Con- 
struction of a Rail-Road from the City of Boston to the Hudson River, [New York] Senate 
Document, 1829, no. 113 (Albany: E. Croswell, 1829), pp. 17-18, 51. 
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summer session. In the interim the annual state election might reveal whether 
the people wished the government to exercise so unusual a power.” In spite 
of the objection that the procedure was contrary to republican principles, 
many towns instructed their representatives. The Governor, however, ap- 
parently regarded this referendum as inconclusive. In his address to the new 
General Court he added a new note of urgency to old arguments. The pro- 
posed works in Massachusetts were “inconsiderable” compared to those’ in 
sister states, the legislator who waits for more “than a reasonable proba- 
bility” of success from internal improvements “will be in danger of passing 
his life in fruitless indecision, and to the end of it, may see his country with- 
out progress in improvement.” Without government “patronage,” exercised 
to some extent in advancements toward expense, “it is much to be feared 
they can’t be undertaken.” For the first time the alternative, uncomplicated 
by matters of principle, was presented to legislative attention: no state 
funds, no railroads.” So little confident was the railroad crowd, however, 
that it sponsored a compromise ; the state was to subscribe one third of the 
capitalization, individuals the remainder. A House committee introduced 
charters for roads to the Hudson and to Providence. Finally in 1830 state 
aid, even in limited form, was buried under an adversity of votes, 284 to 160. 
Localism ran rampant. Boston and Boston’s suburbs provided an unwaver- 
ing core of support, but the inland towns, unless the railroad was to run 
through them, united with ports from Newburyport to Nantucket to sink 
the proposal. The cause for state aid was weaker than it was a year earlier. 
By March 1830 when the legislature adjourned, the only sums so far appro- 
priated for Massachusetts railroads were the trivial ones for the surveys of 
the late twenties.” 


* Report of the Committee of the House of Representatives, February 28, 1829, [Massa- 
chusetts] House Report, no. 42; Report of the Committee of the Senate, February 28, 1829, 
[Massachusetts] Senate Document, 1829, no. 24; House Journal, May 1828-March 1829, MS, 
Massachusetts State Library, pp. 302, 335, appendix; Senate Journal, May 1828-March 1829, 
MS, Massachusetts State Library, p. 454. 

* Levi Lincoln, Governor’s Address, May 31, 1829, Resolves of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. ... Commencing May, 1826, and Ending June, 1831, pp. 
166-73; Boston American Traveller, May 19, 1829; Boston Daily Advertiser, May 9, 1829. 

° Laws of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Passed at the Several Sessions of the Gen- 
eral Court, Beginning May, 1828, and Ending March, 1831 (Boston: Dutton and Wentworth, 
1831), pp. 412-38; An Act to Establish the Massachusetts Rail Road Corporations, [Massa- 
chusetts] House Document, 1829-1830, no. 4; House Journal, May 1828-March 1829, MS, 
Massachusetts State Library, p. 285 ; House Journal, May 1829—March 1830, MS, Massachu- 
setts State Library, p. 229, appendix. 
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IV 


Yet on June 5, 1830, the state incorporated the Boston and Lowell and 
before the end of the following June issued charters to the Boston and 
Providence and the Boston and Worcester. These pioneer three were the 
nucleus of the Massachusetts and the New England railroad system. Inter- 
estingly enough, the first followed a route from Boston to Lowell that had 
not aroused the enthusiasm of the early railroad conspirators. The Middle- 
sex Canal already connected the two places, improved navigation carried 
traffic to Concord, and surveyors of the national government were traversing 
divides, viewing ridges, and following valleys in the hopeless and archaic 
task of discovering a canal route northwestward from the Merrimack to 
Lake Champlain. Since they were realists, however, the manufacturing capi- 
talists of Lowell did not bother about these remote visions ; it was enough 
for them that the canal connection with Boston was inadequate and provided 
only seasonal transportation. While others talked or wrote of the West, they 
petitioned the legislature to authorize and finance a survey, and the ubiqui- 
tous Hayward traced a route, with no inclinations greater than 26 to 30 feet 
to the mile, which was shorter than the highway traveled by stage and which 
closely followed the line of the canal. Against the proposed railroad the pro- 
prietors of the Middlesex plaintively protested in a curious document, which 
confessed their own failure and pleaded that the legislature restrain the pro- 
moters of the railroad from a similar business disaster! Their obstruction 
was brushed aside when the Lowell capitalists pointed out that the canal was 
closed five months a year and that the rates were higher than on their pro- 
posed railroad.” The conception behind that project, in short, was the same 
as that which underlay the granite railway. The Boston and Lowell was 
simply an adjunct to an existing industrial development. The Proprietors 
of the Locks and Canals of the Merrimack subscribed largely to the high- 
priced shares of $500; the “agent” for the construction of the road, P. T. 
Jackson, was one of the powerful textile capitalists of Lowell; and one of 
the most cautious and somber prospectuses ever written based the hope of 
a “small rent” of 6 per cent primarily upon the business between Boston 
and Lowell.” 





* Report of James Hayward, January 7, 1830, on the Survey of a Rail Route between 
Boston and Lowell, [Massachusetts] Senate Document, 1829-30, no. 3; Report of the 
Committee on Railways and Canals on petition for a charter of the Boston and Lowell Rail- 
road, [Massachusetts] Senate Document, 1829-30, no. 21; Remonstrance of the Proprietors 
of the Middlesex Canal against a Charter to the Boston and Lowell Railroad, [Massachusetts] 
House Document, 1829-30, no. 40. 

* Report of a Committee on the Boston and Lowell Rail Road (Boston: 1831). 
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On the other hand, a route from Boston to either Providence or Taunton 
had been regarded as a matter of state policy from the outset. The proposed 
railroad was to speed and cheapen transportation between Boston and the 
developing industrial region in southeastern Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island. Overland wagon routes or coasting vessels around Cape Cod already 
cared for the trade—under antiquated conditions. Once this aim was left 
behind, the objectives of the promoters contained incompatibilities. On the 
one hand, the Boston and Providence railroad was to checkmate New York 
by lowering land rates between Boston and Rhode Island points to the level 
charged by the new steam navigation from New York through Long Island 
Sound. A southern terminus at the basin of the Blackstone Canal fitted well 
enough into this purpose. On the other hand, the railroad aimed to form with 
the menacing steamboats “a line of regular transportation between New 
York and Boston.” A southern terminus at the docks on the harbor’s edge 
better served this objective. The final location of the road revealed the 
stronger preference.” It crossed the “Dividing Ridge” between the water- 
sheds of Massachusetts and Narragansett bays over a terrain so favorable 
that the steepest grade of 37 feet to the mile was more than compensated by 
long, level stretches.” After the railroad had coasted downhill toward Provi- 
dence, its builders elected to reach tidewater across the Seekonk, the river 
then dividing Massachusetts from Rhode Island. A Rhode Island corpora- 
tion, the Boston and Providence Railroad and Transportation Company, 
was formed in 1834 to carry the route across the river and through Provi- 
dence to deepwater landings accessible to the New York boats.” 

The Boston and Providence, like the Boston and Lowell, was a compara- 
tively short route ; the road to the Hudson was a major trunk line, 198 miles 


% Report of the Board of Commissioners of Internal Improvements in Relation to the 
Examination of Sundry Routes for a Railway from Boston to Providence, pp. 10-11, 42-50; 
Report of the Board of Directors of Internal Improvements of the State of Massachusetts, on 
the Practicability and Expediency of a Rail-Road from Boston to the Hudson River, and from 
Boston to Providence, pp. 63-67. 

* Report of the Board of Directors to the Stockholders of the Boston and Providence Rail- 
Road Company, Submitting the Report of Their Engineer with Plans and Profiles, Illustrative 
of the Surveys, and Estimates of the Cost of a Rail-Road from Boston to Providence, to 
Which are Annexed the Acts of Incorporation (Boston: J. E. Hinckley and Company, 1832), 
pp. 8-46; Annual Report of the Directors of the Boston and Providence Rail Road Corpora- 
tion with That of the Agent and Engineer, January 2, 1833 (Boston: Dutton and Wentworth, 
1833), pp. 15-32. 

* Charter of the Boston and Providence Railroad and Transportation Company, Passed by 
the General Assembly of Rhode-Island, at Their May Session, A. D. 1834 (Providence: Wil- 
liam Simons, January 1834); Laws of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Passed at the 
Several Sessions of the General Court, Beginning May, 1831, and Ending March, 1833 (Bos- 
ton: Dutton and Wentworth, 1833), pp. 109-18. 
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long. Perforce the railroad partisans clung to the hope that at least for this 
last enterprise state aid would be forthcoming. The private investors who 
affixed their names to a paper subscribing two thirds of the capital for a 
road to Worcester did so under the proviso that the state furnish the re- 
mainder ; and the City Council of Boston petitioned the General Court to 
permit a municipal subscription of not more than $1,000,000 to a western 
railroad. To the first proposal the legislature made no response; to the 
second request a legislative committee interposed a firm veto. The function 
of cities and towns was political, they were to keep order ; an investment of 
cities’ funds in railroads was for “purposes foreign from their character, and 
the ends for which they were instituted.”®” Admittedly, aiso, the proposed 
railroad to the Hudson was technically an experiment. Deserting the com- 
parative ease of the narrow coastal plain, the route, before it reached 
Albany, climbed and descended a series of formidable highlands: those 
between Worcester and the Connecticut had an elevation of 918 feet; the 
Berkshires were crossed in Washington at a point 1,440 feet above the 
Connecticut ; while the ridge between the Housatonic and the Hudson was 
166 feet above the latter river. Moving westward, locomotives had to ascend 
twenty-four miles with gradients that ranged between 52 and 80 feet to the 
mile; when they were eastward bound twenty-seven miles fell within the 
same limits. The 80-feet maximum was a convenient round number; the 
maximum gradient according to Baldwin’s survey was 83 feet to the mile.” 
Whether steam transportation over such a route was feasible was still a 
question to which American development had given no answer. Of the forty- 
four miles between Boston and Worcester, one third was of inclined planes 
of 30 feet to the mile. However, investors were inclined to overlook the 
forbidding features of this shorter stretch as they focused upon its immense 
existing traffic. Over the two main roads between Worcester and Boston 
wagons carried at least 9,000 tons of freight, and the stages of the Boston 
and Worcester Stage Company annually transported 14,000 passengers. 
Additional traffic in goods and travelers flowed into the route at places 
between Boston and Worcester. The superiority of the railroad was counted 
on to increase this local commerce as well as the more distant one drawn 





* Subscription Paper for the Boston and Worcester Railroad, February, 1831, Baldwin 
Papers, Harvard Business School Library, XXXVII; Report of a Committee on the Petition 
of the City Council for Permission to Subscribe to a Railroad from Boston to the Western 
States, [Massachusetts] House Document, 1830-31, no. 54. 

* Report of the Board of Commissioners, for the Survey of One or More Routes for a Rail- 
way from Boston to Albany, pp. 16-23; Report of the Board of Directors of Internal Im- 
provements of the State of Massachusetts, on the Practicability and Expediency of a Rail- 
Road from Boston to the Hudson River, and from Boston to Providence, pp. 14-18, 54-56. 
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to Worcester as an entrepot. So on June 23, 1831, the General Court incor- 
porated the Boston and Worcester Railroad. In terms of earlier dreams, this 
enterprise was a diminished thing. Still it held promise. 


It is however hardly reasonable to suppose that after all the proofs which will be 
given of the advantages of the Rail Road, both to the public at large, and to the 
stockholders, it will fail to be continued in a very few years to the Connecticut 
River, and thence to Albany ... .* 


The charters of these pioneer three initiated not only Boston’s railroad 
system but also Massachusetts railroad policy. In their verbalism as well as 
their concepts, many provisions simply distilled the lessons of the turnpike 
era. Railroads were permitted to establish their own “tolls,” to erect toll- 
houses, build tollgates, and appoint tollgatherers. The later troublesome 
question of connections and railroad relationships was in germ in the pro- 
visions that others might use the road on complying with its rules or regula- 
tions and that other railroads, with authorization from the state legislature, 
could enter upon and use the track of the corporation in question. For its 
right of way the railroad could purchase land, but if owners and railroad 
could not agree upon a price, the latter could take land in “the manner pro- 
vided by law, for the recovery of damages happening by the laying out of 
highways.” In nearly every county special highway commissioners were 
appointed to determine the amount of damages, and, if objections to their 
findings were made, the case was heard by a county court with a jury or by a 
new set of commissioners. 

Ostensibly Governor Lincoln and like-minded associates had dreaded the 
concessions entailed by the surrender of railroad construction and operation 
to private corporations. In actuality the most important privilege was a 
thirty-year monopoly of the particular route; within that period no roads 
could be laid out from Boston and its suburbs to any place within five miles 
of Lowell, Providence, or Worcester.” Such grants were a commonplace in 


8 Report of the Directors of the Boston and Worcester Rail-Road Corporation to the 
Stockholders, together with the Report of John M. Fessenden, Esq., Civil Engineer, and a 
Plan and Profile of the Location of the Rail Road (Boston: W. L. Lewis, 1832), pp. 4-5; 
9-19, 22. 

*° Laws of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Passed at the Several Sessions of the Gen- 
eral Court of Massachusetts, Beginning May, 1828, and Ending March, 1831 (Boston: Dutton 
and Wentworth, 1831), pp. 494-501; Laws of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Passed 
at the Several Sessions of the General Court of Massachusetts, Beginning May, 1831, and End- 
ing March, 1833 (Boston: Dutton and Wentworth, 1833), pp. 109-18, 152-62; The General 
Laws of Massachusetts, from the Adoption of the Constitution to February, 1822 (Boston: 
Wells and Lilly and Cummings and Hilliard, 1823), I, 295-96; The General Laws of Massa- 
chusetts, From June, 1822, to June, 1831 (Boston: Hilliard, Gray, Littie, and Wilkins, 1832), 
138-39. 
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corporation history, particularly for bridges and ferries, and within recent 
years Massachusetts had implicitly acted on the conception of local monop- 
oly in a plethora of charters for local industries. Nevertheless, more specific 
considerations of time and place were at work. Some special stimulus to 
private investors was essential. Justice Shaw, of the Massachusetts Supreme 
Judicial Court, scrutinizing the Boston and Lowell monopoly some years 
later, thus reconstructed the situation: 


After the experience of capitalists, in respect of the turnpikes and canals of the 
Commonwealth, which had been authorized by the public but built by the appli- 
cation of private capital, but which as investments had proved in most instances 
to be ruinous, it was probably no easy matter to awaken anew the confidence of 
moneyed men in enterprises of internal improvement. 

Contemporaries, particularly those attempting to launch railroad corpora- 
tions, were more apt to emphasize the disquiet aroused in the minds of 
“moneyed men” by the failure of the Massachusetts courts to protect the 
property of the Proprietors of the Charles River Bridge who felt that at 
least by “implication” they had a monopoly right to their toll bridge be- 
tween Charlestown and Boston. In 1828 the legislature chartered a rival, 
the Proprietors of the Warren Bridge; finally in 1829 four Massachusetts 
judges delivered four lengthy opinions, groaning under the burden of cita- 
tion and logic. Since in essence two justices felt the charter of the Warren 
bridge violated provisions of the Massachusetts and the Federal Constitu- 
tion and two did not, the competitor stood and the Proprietors of the 
Charles River Bridge in pursuit of redress appealed to the Supreme Court 
of the United States, where Chief Justice Taney, announcing charters 
should be narrowly construed, affirmed the decision of the Massachusetts 
courts.” The incorporators of the pioneer railroads did not await this deci- 
sion to grasp the necessity of a specific monopoly grant. When the Boston 
and Lowell, with its privilege of monopoly, paralleled the Middlesex Canal, 





“The Proprietors of Charles River Bridge in Equity v. the Proprietors of Warren 
Bridge et al., 23 Massachusetts (6 Pickering) , 376-77, 392, 399; The Proprietors of Charles 
River Bridge v. The Proprietors of Warren Bridge et al., 24 Massachusetts (7 Pickering) , 344- 
532; The Proprietors of the Charles River Bridge, Plaintiffs in Error, v. The Proprietors of the 
Warren Bridge, and others, 36 United States, 420-69; Boston and Lowell Railroad Corpora- 
tion v. Salem and Lowell Railroad Company, and others, 68 Massachusetts (2 Grey), 1-42; 
The Contemplated Plan of the Franklin Rail Road Company to Commence with a Route 
through the Counties of Middlesex, Worcester, and Franklin, to the Line of Vermont; from 
Thence to Lake Champlain and to Lake Ontario, with Branches Convenient to Accommodate 
the Inhabitants of Massachusetts (Boston: John H. Eastburn, 1830), pp. 3-5; Elias H. 
Derby, The Merchants’ Magazine and Commercial Review, XIV, 34-35. 
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whose charter a committee of the General Court discovered did not confer 
a similar monopoly, final irony was imparted to the issue. 

Two provisions, it was hoped, would enable the state to retain tight rein 
over its corporate creations. For one thing the charters regulated rates. 
Rejecting the frequent practice of turnpike days, these charters did not 
enact an elaborate schedule of specific tolls; instead they restrained rates 
through a limitation upon profits. If for four years the net income should 
exceed 10 per cent upon the cost of the road, the legislature could reduce 
“the rate of tolls and other profits in such manner as to take off the overplus 
for the next four years.” Secondly the whole railroad could be withdrawn 
from the ambivalent region of a public enterprise financed by private capi- 
tal to the clearer basis of government ownership. In the early thirties the 
original charter provisions for this procedure were made uniform and ex- 
plicit. After twenty years the state could possess itself of the railroad’s 
franchise and property by paying a sum equal to the original cost of the 
road, its expenses and repairs, and such additional amounts as were required 
to give the stockholders an income equal to ro per cent a year on the original 
cost, if they had not already received it. To enforce such objectives, it was 
necessary to know what the railroads were doing. Under heavy penalties 
for failure, they were to report annually to the legislature on “their acts and 
doings, receipts and expenditures.” “ Such were the more obvious provisions 
of the contract between the state and the railroads. But on March 11, 1831, 
nine months after chartering the Boston and Lowell and three months be- 
fore chartering its two colleagues, a Massachusetts act announced : “All acts 
of incorporation, which shall be passed after the passage of this act, shall at 
all times hereafter be liable to be amended, altered, or repealed at the pleas- 
ure of the legislature.” This assertion of omnipotence—except for the Bos- 
ton and Lowell—might jeopardize alike the monopoly privileges of the 
railroad and the provisions more generally esteemed “the precious palla- 
dium of the public welfare.” Were charters, in fact, anything but a “blank 
sheet of paper?” 





“Laws....of Massachusetts .... Beginning May, 1828, and Ending March, 1831, pp. 
494-500; Laws.... of Massachusetts .... Beginning May, 1831, and Ending March, 1833, 
pp. 110 ff., 153 ff., 280, 314, 454. 

“ Laws....of Massachusetts .... Beginning May, 1828, and Ending March, 1831, p. 613; 
C. F. Adams, Jr., “Railroad Legislation,” The Merchants’ Magazine and Commercial Review, 
LVII (1867), 341-42. 
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V 


Although charters came from the same mold, technical details of the three 
roads varied. All were originally planned under the influence of the Massa- 
chusetts-English school of railroad engineering. Bryant was its forerunner, 
Baldwin and Hayward were its prophets. Their gospel was the permanent 
right of way as revealed on the Quincy and the English railroads. At first 
the Quincy influence predominated. The continuous bearing of a deep trench 
filled with stonework, the heavy granite longitudinal stringers, and the 
thin attached plate met American conditions better, it was claimed, than 
did the English edge rail supported at intervals upon stone blocks, for the 
former plan conquered derangement by frost and used granite which was 
cheaper than iron in the United States. There were, also, absolute advan- 
tages. The granite rail did not yield to the passing train and hence the wheels 
were not continually climbing a grade; the plate rail did not wear a groove 
in the wheels ; roadbed and track were durable. Solidly constructed in the 
first place, they did not require an expensive piecemeal reconstruction. 
Repairs, therefore, would average about 1 to 1.5 per cent a year upon the 
cost. Roadbed and tracks would cost originally about $8,217.38 a mile. 
Such were the structures Hayward and Baldwin were recommending in the 
second half of the twenties. 

By the time New England construction commenced, further experiment 
in Great Britain and in this country and the cheapening of rails by a provi- 
sion of the tariff of 1832, which permitted a refund of duties upon iron 
actually laid in railroad track, swung the partisans of a permanent right of 
way to an imitation of the English pattern. The Boston and Lowell was its 
chief New England example. Here P. T. Jackson, agent, was a devotee of 
thoroughness, and James F. Baldwin, whom he employed to survey the 
road, to aid in its construction, and “to give me your advice and your 
opinions in all cases where you may think it useful to me, whether asked for 
it or not, even though I should not always adopt them,” professed the same 
devotion.“ They used the iron-edge rail of the Liverpool and Manchester ; 
this was a fish-belly pattern in which the profile sagged down to give extra 





*® Report of the Board of Commissioners of Internal Improvements in Relation to the 
Examination of Sundry Routes for a Railway from Boston to Providence, pp. 18-31; Report 
of the Board of Directors of Internal Improvements of the State of Massachusetts on the 
Practicability and Expediency of a Rail-Road from Boston to the Hudson River, and from 
Boston to Providence, pp. 4-5, 16-17, 69-70. 

“ Loammi Baldwin II to James F. Baldwin, March 17, 1831, Baldwin Papers, Harvard 
Business School Library, XXXVI; P. T. Jackson to James F. Baldwin, April 1, 1831, Baldwin 
Papers, Harvard Business School Library, XX XVII. 
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strength between the supports. Such rails were from twelve to eighteen feet 
long and weighed thirty-five pounds a yard. They were supported by iron 
chairs, a sort of elevated clamp, the base of which was spiked to stone blocks 
set three feet apart ; at intervals a transverse stone sleeper was inserted to 
hold the rails in line. Both blocks and sleepers rested on trench walls, the 
bottom of which was thirty to thirty-six inches below the surface of the 
road and two and a half feet wide.* In spite of these precautions the New 
England winter raised havoc. Thus Baldwin reported: 


The blocks and sleepers have been lifted by the action of the frozen earth upon 
them & when a few warm days thaws the ground the blocks sink to their places 
before the cross sleepers which still keep support in the center & makes the 
surface of the road undulatory & the line serpentine. 


The cause, Baldwin thought, was the adhesion of frozen soil to the sides of 
his stone supports. On the track already laid, he bedded the stone blocks in 
gravel or sand ; for the second track in course of construction he dug a trench 
eight or nine feet wide beneath the track and filled it with crushed stone.” 

On the Boston and Worcester and Boston and Providence, the West 
Point-American school of railroad construction had greater influence. Their 
respective engineers, John M. Fessenden and William Gibbs McNeill, were 
both graduates of the Military Academy, both cut their eyeteeth on the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, and both served a turn on the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, which as a training ground for engineers occupied in the 
history of American railroading a position comparable to that of the Erie 
for canals.” Since the Boston and Providence and Boston and Worcester 
were also nearly twice as long as the Boston and Lowell, there was a greater 
spur to economy in their construction. For the Boston and Worcester, 
Fessenden at the outset advised a form of construction similar to that of 
the Boston and Lowell.“ Fifteen months later, when the directors ordered 
their rails from England, they authorized the superintendent and engineer 
to “contract for stone-blocks for such portions of the first thirteen miles of 





“ Description of the Boston and Lowell Railroad by James F. Baldwin (?), Baldwin 
Papers, Harvard Business School Library, XX XVII. 

“ James F. Baldwin to Thomas I. Lobdell, March 2, 1836, Baldwin Papers, Harvard Busi- 
ness School Library, XX XVII. 

“ George W. Cullum, Biographical Register of the Officers and Graduates of the U.S. Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point, N.Y. From its Establishment in 1802, to 1890 with the Early 
History of the United States Military Academy (3d ed.; Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin and Company, 1891), III, 161-66, 328-29. 

“ Report of the Directors of the Boston and Worcester Rail-Road Corporation to the 
Stockholders, together with the Report of John M. Fessenden, Esq., pp. 32-34. 
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the Rail Road as they shall think expedient to lay upon stone and for 
wooden sleepers for the residue of the said thirteen miles of road.” The 
officials chose the latter form of construction.” On the completed road the 
rails rested in chairs and the chairs were spiked to transverse cedar sleepers ; 
instead of walls or sills a prism of rubble and broken stone was laid in a 
trench beneath each rail. This gave an elastic roadbed easier on rails and 
cars alike.” In his recommendations for the Boston and Providence, McNeill 
vacillated ; perhaps by discussing every possibility, he hoped to maneuver 
the board of directors into giving him freedom of action. He preferred an 
iron edge rail laid upon longitudinal stringers to one laid upon granite. It was 
cheaper, less subject to derangement by frosts, easier to maintain. To the 
iron rail on continuous wood stringers he preferred the rail set upon stone 
blocks and stone sleepers ; this edge rail can be “of uniform depth, of the T 
form, as recommended by the late Mr. Tredgold, and so arranged by Mr. 
Stevens on the Camden and Amboy Rail-Road and others elsewhere, that 
the necessity of chairs is dispensed with.” Finally he really preferred to sub- 
stitute for the stones locust sleepers and to spike the rails directly to them. 
Sleepers would be laid upon a sand and gravel surface; there would be no 
trench walls and no sills, except some of wood at critical places. Such a track 
was admirably suited for a “green embankment.” It would cost $7,000 a mile 
rather than the $9,235, a figure estimated by Fessenden for a structure like 
the Boston and Lowell’s. In actuality, the Boston and Providence conformed 
to McNeill’s final preference.” 

As directors levied assessments upon stockholders, and struggled to 
secure Boston termini, as contractors opened raw cuts through suburban 
estates and filled embankments, and the tracks crept outward from the city, 
each road definitely abandoned the idea of horses as the motive power 
except perhaps in winter. Though ritualistic references to “horsepaths” 
persisted into the thirties, the locomotive won. Like the iron rail, the iron 
horse came from England. American coach makers or car makers provided 
the rolling stock. And then at the last minute there was a flurry of almost 





“ Proceedings of the Directors and Stockholders of the Boston and Worcester Railroad, 
MS, Harvard Business School Library, I, 120-21. 

° H. S. Tanner, A Description of the Canals and Rail Roads of the United States, Compre- 
hending Notices of all the Works of Internal Improvement throughout the Several States 
(New York: T. R. Tanner and J. Disturnell, 1840), p. 38; Second Annual Report of the 
Directors of the Boston and Worcester Railroad to the Massachusetts Legislature, February 5, 
1834, Ppp. 9-10, 

” Report of the Board of Directors to the Stockholders of the Boston and Providence Rail- 
Road Company, Submitting the Report of Their Engineer ....and Estimates of the Cost of a 
Rail-Road from Boston to Providence, pp. 39-42; Annual Report of the Directors of the 
Boston and Providence Rail Road Corporation—January 2, 1833, p. 24; Tanner, p. 41. 
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breathless directors’ meetings to find answers to the many novel questions 
of operation. The directors’ records of the Boston and Worcester reflect the 
excitement. On March 15, 1834, the board appointed a committee “to recom- 
mend the measures necessary for the putting of the Passenger-Cars into 
operation, the number and description of agents necessary for superintend- 
ing them, the time when the running of the cars shall commence, the price 
which shall be charged for seats & ... .”” The superintendent was to take 
measures to keep people away from the tracks and the engines and “employ 
a sufficient number of efficient men to keep off the boys.” Three weeks later 
the “Meteor,” built by Robert Stephenson, “a light engine but of a fine 
model,” ran over a portion of the track with a director and his wife in the 
tender, “the first time a lady was ever carried over a railway by steam power 
in New England.” On April 12 the directors made their final appointments 
of the necessary officials and voted that employees must “wholly abstain 
from the use of ardent spirits.” On April 16, 1834, regular service began to 
Newton.” 

On the experience and emotion of the moment the records of the Boston 

and Worcester were silent. The moving film broke at the very moment of 
climax. But for the Boston and Lowell, opened like the others throughout 
its length in mid-1835, James F. Baldwin fortunately wrote down his 
elation : , 
Monday Mr Jackson and I went to Lowell & on that day got our Largest Loco- 
motive onto the Track—Tuesday got the Steam up & went moderately down the 
Rail Road 6% Miles & back—this was its first movement & she went kindly & 
well Today Mr. G. W. Whistler & myself came thro with her & the tender 
& a passenger Car—We left Lowell 24 minutes past seven & got to Boston in 
134 hours—We then rallied the Directors & a few stockholders &c.—to the 
number of 24 & started for Lowell at nine min past 12—& arrived at Meremack 
town in 1 hour & 17 minutes—we carried up a Salmon & dined & left at between 
4&5 & came in in 1 hour & 23 minutes—all were pleased with the travelling & 
the Engine worked well & the country people were out on the bridges & banks 
& the Track labourers swung the hats with huzzas. I am quite weary & fatigued 
with anxiety & care but one nights rest will restore me especially as we have 
proved our road & are satisfied—.” 





°° Proceedings of the Directors of the Boston and Worcester Railroad, MS, Harvard Busi- 
ness School Library, I, 185-86. 

8 Report of the Directors of the Boston and Worcester Rail Road, to the Stockholders, at 
Their Third Annual Meeting, June 2, 1834, p. 4; Proceedings of the Directors and Stock- 
holders of the Boston and Worcester Railroad, MS, Harvard Business School Library, I, 
190-91. 

* James F. Baldwin to Loammi Baldwin II, May 27, 1835, Baldwin Papers, Harvard Busi- 
ness School Library, XX XVII. 
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In a wider sense the last sentence, “we have proved our road & are 
satisfied,” would serve as judgment for the achievements of the decade that 
ended in 1835. A survey of dates shows that New England was tardy in the 
adoption of the railroad. South Carolina already had a single line of 136 
miles open to traffic ; Maryland had embarked upon the construction of the 
Baltimore and Obio, the nation’s first great rail connection to the West ; and 
engines had run upon two short lines in New York state. But chronology is 
not everything. Unlike Maryland, Massachusetts had not secured her rail- 
way system by a compromise with a canal, a compromise which was to bring 
financial disaster. Nor had she made the mistake of rejecting the railroad 
for a state system of canals as did contemporary Pennsylvania. Nor were 
her railroads, like those of New York, merely auxiliaries or adjuncts to 
waterways, separate parts of an unco-ordinated whole. Massachusetts had 
prudently chosen the transportation method of the future. In the strategy 
of commerce her railroads ran toward the proper destinations and for the 
right reasons. She entered the new world of the railroad, not handicapped, 
but on superior terms. 


Bowdoin College Epwarp C. KirkLanp 








Early Examples of Marine Insurance 


I 


HE problem of the origins of marine insurance is one of the most 
complicated and controversial questions in the history of business 
institutions. One cause of this confusion is the fact that the earliest docu- 
mentary sources are often ambiguous and lend themselves to widely varying 
interpretations. The legal writers, who have done most of the research on 
the early history of insurance, have focused their attention upon certain 
documents of the late thirteenth and the early fourteenth centuries.’ As 
these sources unfortunately give incomplete information, the results of all 
this research have been rather disappointing. The minute scrutiny with 
which the legal writers have examined the early documents has produced 
subtle and brilliant examples of textual criticism but has also given rise to 
conflicting theories which have confused the issues instead of clarifying 
them. 
It is not the purpose of this study to resolve the subtle points of law on 
which the lawyers differ. On the contrary, in giving a general survey of the 
work that has been done on the early history of marine insurance, it will be 


* English writers have been little interested in the history of insurance. The pioneering work 
on the subject, J] Contratto di assicurazione nel medio evo, was written in 1884 by the Genoese 
lawyer, Enrico Bensa. It is still the basic work, although more for the documents than for their 
interpretation. In his later book, Francesco di Marco da Prato, notizie e documenti sulla 
mercatura italiana del secolo XIV (Milan, 1928) , Bensa gave additional examples of insurance 
contracts, but there are no new forms. The German professor of law, Levin Goldschmidt, in 
his Universalgeschichte des Handelsrechts (Stuttgart, 1891) , made important contributions to 
the subject by using source material unknown to Bensa, such as the records of a Marseilles 
notary published by Louis Blancard, Documents inédits sur le commerce de Marseille au 
moyen age, contrats commerciaux du XIIIé siécle (2 vols., Marseilles, 1884-85). The conclu- 
sions of these first writers were challenged by the more critical German scholar, Adolf 
Schaube, in his three brilliant studies: (1) “Die wahre Beschaffenheit der Versicherung in der 
Entstehungszeit des Versicherungswesens,” Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalokonomie und Statistik, 
LX (1893), 40-56, 473-509; (2) “Der Uebergang vom Versicherungsdarlehn zur reinen 
Versicherung,” ibid., LXI (1893), 481-515; (3) “Der Versicherungsgedanke in den Vertragen 
des Seeverkehrs vor der Entstehung des Versicherungswesens. Eine Studie zur Vorgeschichte 
der Seeversicherung,” Zeitschrift fiir Social- und Wirthschaftsgeschichte, II (1894), 149-223. 
Although his interpretation of the sources—those previously used and some he presented for 
the first time—sometimes shows an excess of ingenuity, Schaube is usually clear and con- 
vincing. His grasp of all the available material relating to the subject and his masterly analysis 
make his studies of permanent value. After him, interest in the subject declined. Discussion 
has flared up anew in recent years with the publication of a series of articles in legal journals 
by the Italians, Alessandro Lattes, Giuseppe Valeri, Riniero Zeno, and the Frenchmen, André 
E. Sayous and Jules Valéry. In his article “I Primordi dell’assicurazione attraverso il docu- 
mento del 1329,” Rivista del diritto commerciale, XXVI, Part 1 (1928), 600-41, G. Valeri 
gives a full bibliography on the early history of marine insurance and summarizes the views of 
the different writers. Only a few articles and one book (by Zeno) have appeared since Valeri 
wrote. These will be referred to in the course of this study. 
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frankly stated when the available evidence seems to a layman inconclusive. 
The business purposes for which the various forms of contracts could be 
used are my central interest. The significance of recently discovered mate- 
rial will be emphasized from the point of view of how marine insurance 
could be used in the affairs of medieval merchants. This new material in- 
cludes notarial contracts of Palermo, dating from the first half of the four- 
teenth century, which shed additional light on some of the most debated 
points. To this Sicilian material will be added new information on insurance 
rates taken from a fifteenth-century ledger of a Florentine merchant. 


II 


Most authorities on the subject agree that marine insurance was unknown 
to Greek and Roman antiquity.” The first insurance contracts were made 
by Italian merchants of the Middle Ages to whom we apparently owe the 
invention of the bill of exchange, of double-entry bookkeeping, and of 
commercial banking, as well as other innovations in business procedure. 
The date of the earliest example of premium insurance is one of those moot 
questions on which the legal writers have failed to agree. Some of them 
consider certain ambiguous texts as sufficient evidence of the existence of 
premium insurance, but others are more cautious and question the value 
of anything that is not clear and explicit. At any rate, there is no doubt 
that genuine insurance was a product of the commercial revolution which 
occurred during the period from 1275 to 1325 or thereabouts.’ 

This period saw the decline of the traveling or caravan trade which 
centered in the fairs of Champagne, and the rise of a new type of business 
organization in which the “sedentary” or resident merchant was the central 


*In addition to the works mentioned in note 1, see Wilhelm Silberschmidt, “Das See- 
darlehen als Ausgangspunkt der Versicherung gegen Primie,” Veréffentlichungen des Deut- 
schen Vereins fiir Versicherungs-Wissenschaft, Heft XXXVIII (May 1926), 9-16; Raffaele 
Cafiero, “Origine delle assicurazioni marittime,” Convegno internazionale di studi storici del 
diritto marittimo medioevale, Amalfi, 1934, Mostra bibliografica e Convegno internazionale 
di studi storici del diritto marittimo medioevale, Atti, I (Naples, 1934) , 73-79 ; Aldo Checchini, 
“I Precedenti e lo sviluppo storico del contratto di assicurazione,” Atti dell’Istituto Nazionale 
delle Assicurazioni (Rome, 1931) , III, 58-68. The only work that attempts to prove the exist- 
ence of marine insurance in the ancient world is C. E. Trennery, The Origin and Early History 
of Insurance (“Studies in Economics and Political Science of the London School of Eco- 
nomics,” LXXXVII, London, 1926). Trennery devotes less than half a page to medieval Italy, 
where marine insurance really developed. He ignores completely the works of Bensa, Gold- 
schmidt, and Schaube on the subject. 

* Raymond de Roover, “The Commercial Revolution of the Thirteenth Century,” a discus- 
sion of “Capitalism—Concepts and History” by N. S. B. Gras, Bulletin of the Business His- 
torical Society, XVI, No. 2 (1942), 34-38. 
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figure.‘ This new type of businessman tried to direct all his affairs from the 
countinghouse ; he used partners, factors, or correspondents to represent 
him in foreign parts.” 

The traveling merchant had felt little need for insurance. On land, he 
sought safety in concerted action with other traveling merchants. They 
journeyed to the fairs in armed caravans and banded together in hanses and 
universities for the protection of their rights in foreign lands. On sea, the 
traveling merchant accompanied his goods. He tried to protect himself 
against pirates and privateers by traveling in convoy. While he could thus 
“insure” (or protect) himself to a certain extent against the risicum gen- 
tium, there was not much he could do against the risicum maris or the perils 
of the sea. If the ship that carried him foundered or was smashed on the 
rocks, the traveling merchant often lost his life as well as his possessions. 
Since ships were frequently lost, any overseas venture involved great risks. 

The traveling merchant did not always operate with his own capital. This 
was often supplied in whole or in part by a partner who stayed ashore. The 
partner also ran the risk of losing his investment in case of mishap, but he 
could avoid heavy losses by entrusting his money to different merchants 
traveling on different ships. In the Genoese notarial records of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, there are many examples to show that such a 
policy of dividing the risk was actually followed by the capitalists who 
financed the trade with the Levant. 

Partnerships between an investing partner who stayed at home and a 
managing partner who went abroad were generally formed for a round-trip 
voyage from Italy to the Levant. Usually the investing partner supplied all 
or most of the capital for the venture. If the goods were lost but the travel- 
ing merchant was saved, the latter had no residual obligations toward the 
partner who had supplied the funds. Both partners shared in the profits and 
in all the risks of the venture. The ownership of vessels was usually divided 
so that the burden of the risk was assumed by several individuals.* Partner- 





*I use the word “sedentary” in the meaning attached to it by N. S. B. Gras. Some writers 
do not like this term but they have not been able to suggest a better one. See N. S. B. Gras, 
Business and Capitalism; An Introduction to Business History (New York: F. S. Crofts and 
Company, 1939), chap. iii. 

° The words “partners” and “correspondents” need no definition, but the word “factors’ 
had a special meaning in the Middle Ages. It was used chiefly for salaried employees who 
served a merchant as agents abroad. 

* Eugene H. Byrne, Genoese Shipping in the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries (Cam- 
bridge: The Mediaeval Academy of America, 1930), pp. 12-19; Raffaele di Tucci, Studi 
sull’economia genovese del secolo decimosecondo, La nave e i contratti marittimi (Turin, 
1933), pp. 24-49; Frederic C. Lane, Venetian Ships and Shipbuilders of the Renaissance 
(Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1934), pp. 115 f. 
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ship contracts thus permitted a division of risk, but they did not provide for 
a transfer of risk. In order to shift risks, various forms of loan, exchange, 
and sales contracts were devised which in practice afforded some kind of 
protection akin to insurance. 

One of these contracts originating in the business communities of the sea- 
ports was the sea loan or foenus nauticum by which an investor lent a given 
sum of money to a traveling merchant with the understanding that the loan 
would have to be repaid only if the ship returned safely to port (sana eunte 
nave). Such a loan could have afforded complete protection only if the 
borrower had refrained from investing the amount received in a mercantile 
venture and had kept the specie locked up on land. In actual practice the 
proceeds of sea loans were usually invested in overseas ventures by the 
borrowers. If the ship did not return, the borrower or his heirs had no con- 
tractual obligations toward the lender. While the sea risk was transferred 
to the lender, he assumed no responsibility for poor business management. 
In other words, he did not share in the profits of the venture ; his return was 
limited by the difference between the amount of the advance and the amount 
repayable upon safe arrival of the ship. 

Sea loans were not made gratis et amore, even when the contract so stipu- 
lated, but the lender received interest and a compensation for the risk, prob- 
ably by withholding part of the sum named in the contract. For this reason, 
the sea loan fell under the suspicion of usury and was condemned in 1236 by 
Pope Gregory IX in his decretal Naviganti. Whether or not this decretal 
produced a decline in the number of sea loans is a disputed point.° 

Either because of the opposition of the church or, more likely, because of 
changes in business methods, the popularity of the sea loan declined in the 
thirteenth century in favor of the cambium nauticum or maritime exchange 
contract, which differed from the ordinary exchange contract (cambium) 
in one important respect : in the case of the cambium nauticum, the fulfill- 





7 On the sea loan, see Goldschmidt, Universalgeschichte, pp. 345-54, and Calvin B. Hoover, 
“The Sea Loan in Genoa in the Twelfth Century,” The Quarterly Journal of Economics, XL 
(1925-26), 495-529. This article is not entirely reliable. The medieval sea loan should not be 
confused with the “bottomry loan,” which is, strictly speaking, a loan made by a shipmaster 
for repairs to his ship in a foreign port. Such a loan is contracted by the master but is repay- 
able by the owners, if the ship reaches its destination. 

* Hoover (“The Sea Loan,” pp. 499 f., 529, n. 1) questions whether the decree Naviganti 
had any appreciable effect on the decline of the sea loan, but Riniero Zeno believes that 
Gregory IX’s decretal was responsible for the popularity of the cambium nauticum, which did 
not fall under the usury prohibition since such a contract could not be classed as a mutuum.— 
Riniero Zeno, Storia del diritto marittimo nel Mediterraneo (Catania, 1915), pp. 160 f. This 
is also the opinion of Adolf Schaube, “Der Versicherungsgedanke in den Vertragen des Seever- 
kehrs,” op. cit., pp. 176 f. 
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ment of the contract, instead of being unconditional, was contingent upon 
the safe arrival of the goods pledged in security. The cambium nauticum, 
like any other exchange contract, involved a permutation of monies, since 
the sum advanced by the lender in local currency was repayable abroad in 
a different kind of specie. The permutation was made at a rate which in- 
cluded both interest and compensation for risk. Interest in the Middle Ages 
was always included in the price or rate of exchange, so that the lender or 
buyer of foreign exchange was bound to gain in most cases.’ The effect of the 
cambium nauticum, like that of the sea loan, was to shift the sea risk from 
the borrower to the lender. In general, the terms of the contract placed such 
a low valuation on the foreign monies that the charges to the borrower were 
not infrequently greater than the profits which he could make from the sale 
of the goods pledged as security. 

As a means of insurance against risk, the cambium nauticum or maritime 
exchange contract had serious drawbacks. It forced the exporting merchant 
to “take up” money whether or not he was short of funds and to pay high 
for its use.® The cambium nauticum shared this disadvantage with the 
foenus nauticum or sea loan. In addition, the cambium nauticum was repay- 
able abroad in a foreign currency whereas the sea loan was repayable at the 
termination of a round-trip venture. Therefore, the cambium nauticum 
presupposes a more complicated organization of international trade, since 
the lender had to have a representative abroad who would collect the 
amount promised in the contract. Usually the borrower paid the represen- 
tative or agent of the lender out of the proceeds from the sale of the wares 
brought overseas. Such a repayment limited the amount that was available 
for reinvestment in goods for the return voyage. Perhaps the merchant had 
an opportunity to borrow again by entering into another exchange contract 
providing for repayment in his home port, either conditionally (cambium 
nauticum) or unconditionally (salvo in terra). 

The existence of such possibilities is evidence of the gradual emergence 
of an organized money market. This development was completed in western 
Europe by the middle of the fourteenth century. By this time, the transition 


® As Mr. de Roover has shown, the exchange contract always involved a credit transaction 
as well as an exchange transaction. Because of the usury prohibition, bills were not discounted, 
but interest was buried in the rates of exchange. Consequently, the banker’s profit, instead of 
being certain, was uncertain because it was determined by the unpredictable swing of the 
exchange rates. See Raymond de Roover, “What Is Dry Exchange? A Contribution to the 
Study of English Mercantilism,” The Journal of Political Economy, LII (1944), 250-66. 

* Schaube, “Der Uebergang vom Versicherungsdarlehn zur reinen Versicherung,” of. cit., 


Pp. 483. 
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from the traveling merchant to the sedentary merchant had taken place. 
The handbook of Pegolotti, written in the mid-fourteenth century, gives 
regular quotations of foreign exchange and the rates of brokerage charges 
on exchange contracts. Such charges were higher in the case of maritime 
exchange than in the case of ordinary exchange. 

In the course of the fourteenth century, the ordinary cambium contract 
became much more popular than the cambium nauticum. The lending of 
money by the purchase of bills of exchange was almost exclusively in the 
hands of Italian merchant-bankers who were well provided with capital and 
who had representatives in the most important commercial centers. These 
merchant-bankers were not specialized. They combined trade, banking, and 
underwriting. They also bought and sold bills of exchange for others on a 
commission basis. To divide risk was the keynote of the business policy 
followed by the international merchant-bankers. The same policy was fol- 
lowed by the lesser merchants. The business risk was split by buying goods 
in joint account with other firms. The turnover of capital and, consequently, 
the profits were increased by borrowing additional funds, usually by selling 
bills of exchange. In most cases the merchant-bankers were lenders and the 
lesser merchants were borrowers. Since ordinary bills of exchange were 
payable in any event, some means had to be devised for shifting the sea 
risk, otherwise an unlucky borrower might find himself in dire straits with 
his bills reaching maturity and his goods at the bottom of the sea. 

The increased use of bills of exchange for the financing of foreign trade 
thus created the need for a new type of contract. The merchant-bankers, 
who themselves operated with borrowed funds, were not willing to run any 
sea risk, and the borrowers whose commitments were unconditional had to 
find someone who would take over this risk. There is a close connection 
between the development of terminal partnerships, of the bill of exchange, 
and of premium insurance. They are all the result of the transition from 
the traveling trade to that which centered around the sedentary merchant. 

The merchants, in their search for a new type of contract, did not imme- 
diately hit upon the idea of premium insurance. They experimented first 
with a form of contract, the so-called “insurance loan,” which contained 
already several of the elements present in real marine insurance but proved 
to be unsatisfactory for the full coverage of risk. The expression “insurance 
loan,” in accordance with the practice of the German and Italian writers, is 
used here for lack of a better term.” 





™ The Germans use Versicherungsdarlehn; the Italians, prestito a scopo assicurativo. 
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The following three elements characteristic of real marine insurance are 
found also in the insurance loan: (1) the insured or borrower remained on 
land ; (2) the goods insured were sent unaccompanied ; (3) the loan was re- 
payable not upon safe arrival of the ship (sana eunte nave) but upon the safe 
arrival of the borrower’s goods (mutuum ad risicum maris et gentium). 
Naturally, this latter provision offered better protection to the borrower, 
since it could happen that his goods were missing even if the ship and most 
of its cargo made port.” For example, it sometimes occurred that part of the 
cargo was taken from a ship by pirates or assailing thieves and that the rest 
was left untouched.” 

This provision regarding the safe arrival of the goods had already ap- 
peared in the maritime exchange contracts. It is also found in some late 
examples of sea loans. The insurance loan differs from these other contracts 
in that the lender was always a shipowner, and the borrower, a shipper. 

The earliest known examples of insurance loans are found in some Pa- 
lermo documents dating back to the end of the thirteenth century. As has 
been stated, these insurance loans were repayable only upon safe arrival of 
the goods shipped overseas and were granted by shipowners to merchants 
who remained ashore instead of accompanying their merchandise. If the 
goods did not arrive at destination, the shipowner would receive neither the 
freight nor the money advanced to the shipper before sailing. There has been 
much speculation among historians about the motives that prompted owners 
to increase their risk by granting loans, the repayment of which depended 
upon the safe arrival of the ship. Possibly shippers distrusted shipmasters 
and required additional guarantees when the goods were not accompanied. 
By making a loan to the shipper, the shipowner acquired an interest in the 
cargo entrusted to his care. 

It appears from the surviving examples that insurance loans rarely 
covered the full value of the cargo, but only 25 or 30 per cent.” The shipper 


* This point is emphasized by Jules Valéry, “Les Contrats d’assurance au moyen 4ge,” 


Revue générale du droit, de la législation et de la jurisprudence, XX XIX (1915), 472 f. 

% The case would be different if part of the cargo was sacrificed as a ransom in order to 
dissuade pirates from attacking and destroying the ship. In such a case there would be general 
average and the loss would have to be shared by all those concerned in the venture. 

* Some sea loans of Palermo, dating from 1287 to 1338, contain this clause. Riniero Zeno, 
Documenti per la storia del diritto marittimo nei secoli XIII e XIV (Turin, 1936) , documents 
Nos. 10, 96, 97, 101, 103, 104, and 175. Examples as early as 1248 appear in the records of the 
Marseilles notary Almaric, first published by Louis Blancard, Documents inédits sur le com- 
merce de Marseille au moyen age. Valéry (“Les Contrats d’assurance,” p. 477) gives the Latin 
text with a French translation of one of these Marseilles sea loans. 

* Zeno, Documenti, p. Ixxxvi. 
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remained his own insurer for the remainder. Insurance loans were thus not 
satisfactory for the purpose of covering the risk completely. They were 
usually granted under the form of a mutuum gratis et amore, although there 
can be no doubt that the shipowner usually advanced less to the shipper 
than the latter was expected to repay. This premium could also be concealed 
by raising the freight charges or by adding something to them for “insur- 
ance,” as in a Palermo document of 1340 cited by Adolf Schaube.” 

One of the earliest known examples of an insurance loan granted by a 
shipowner to the charterer of his ship is found in two deeds drafted by a 
notary in Palermo on May 12, 1287.” On this day, two merchants of Bar- 
celona sold to a Florentine named Vanni Chiandono a certain quantity of 
wine which was already loaded aboard a ship ready to sail from Palermo to 
Tunis. The parties agreed that the seller would assume one third, and the 
buyer, two thirds, of the risk of transportation to the seaport of Tunis or 
Aquilata.” From then onward all risks were taken over by the buyer. On the 
same date another agreement was concluded between the buyer and Leonus 
de Vinders, owner of the vessel carrying the wine. According to this agree- 
ment, the freight charges, amounting to 300 units of gold (miri doppi d’oro), 
were payable at destination upon safe arrival of the ship. In addition the 
shipper confessed to having received from the shipowner or master a sum of 
320 units of gold ex causa mutui ad risicum maris et gentium, that is, as a 
mutuum subject to the risks of the sea and of men of war. This loan together 
with the freight charges was due ten days after the vessel’s safe arrival at 
the seaport of Tunis. Since the shipper did not accompany his goods, he must 
have had a representative in Tunis who could pay the charges. As security 
for the loan and the freight charges, the borrower pledged the cargo of wine, 
which apparently was to be released by the shipowner only if the contract 
was fulfilled. 





* Schaube, “Die wahre Beschaffenheit der Versicherung,” of. cit., pp. 479-81. According to 
a contract dated 1340, the shipowner, upon safe arrival of the goods, was entitled to repay- 
ment of the loan made gratis et amore and to a certain sum pro naulo et securitate (“for 
freight and insurance”) . Schaube believed that the term securitate in this context refers not to 
“insurance” but to an “assurance” given by the captain that specially good care would be 
taken of the cargo of grain. But according to the sea laws the captain was already bound to 
take proper care of the cargo. It seems logical to believe that the word securitate refers to the 
risk assumed by the shipowner in lending money to the shippers and in making its repayment 
contingent upon the safe arrival of the ship. Apparently a distinction was made between 
charges for transportation and charges for the assumption of risk. Cf. Zeno, Documenti, 
Pp. Ixxxvii. 

" Ibid., pp. 6-7, viii f. 

*8 Ibid., pp. Ixxxi f. 
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Until recently no examples of insurance loans prior to 1317 were known." 
The whole series of contracts, covering the period from 1287 to 1337, pub- 
lished by Riniero Zeno, from the Palermo notarial records, pushes this 
date back to 1287 and shows that insurance loans were far from being 
uncommon.” 

These Palermo contracts are interesting examples of that type of cove- 
nant which paved the way to real insurance (that is, risk assumed by third 
parties) but cannot be considered as such. The purpose of all agreements 
of that type was to shift the burden of the sea risk in whole or in part from 
one party to another: for example, from the buyer to the seller, from the 
shipper to the shipowner, or from the borrower to the lender, but not yet 
from the owner to third parties, later called underwriters. 


III 


Nobody knows exactly how or when real premium insurance came into 
existence. It is very doubtful that it developed directly out of any of the 
earlier contracts which shifted the risk from one party to another. The most 
plausible explanation is that, early in the fourteenth century, the rising 
sedentary merchants invented a new type of contract, when they discovered 
that none of the existing forms were quite satisfactory as a means of trans- 
ferring and dividing sea risk. The merchants could hardly fail to learn from 
experience that goods arrived safely in most instances and that only a small 
percentage of all cargoes was lost. It was, therefore, possible to measure the 
risk with a fair degree of accuracy. Elaborate statistical information was 
not necessary, and it is not surprising that the underwriting of marine 
insurance became a sound business long before actuarial science gave the 
same standing to life insurance. 

There are references to securitas or insurance in a number of documents 
of the early fourteenth century. The trouble is that the significance of the 
word securitas is not clear from the context. In the Middle Ages, this word 


* This contract of 1317 was an isolated example found by Schaube in the Pisan archives. 
It is described in his third article, “Der Versicherungsgedanke in den Vertragen des Seever- 
kehrs vor der Entstehung des Versicherungswesens,” op. cit., pp. 155 f. Before the discovery of 
this Pisan document, the only known examples of insurance loans made by shipowners were 
found in some later Sicilian documents published by Ferdinando Lionti, “Le Societa dei Bardi, 
dei Peruzzi e degli Acciaiuoli in Sicilia,” Archivio storico siciliano, XIV (1889) , 189-230. They 
were discussed by Schaube in the first of his three well-known articles on the origins of marine 
insurance, “Die wahre Beschaffenheit,” of. cit., pp. 475-79. 

” Zeno, Documenti, Nos. 44, 46, 57, 74, I11, 133, 140, 148, 150, 161, 162, 167, 168, 171, 
173, and 183. 
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had not yet acquired a precise technical meaning but referred to all kinds of 
“assurances,” safe conducts, or sureties. For instance, bribes would be paid 
for someone’s “assurance” that a ship would not be attacked by privateers 
with whom this person had influential connections. Of course, payments for 
“assurances” of this kind are very different from insurance premiums.” The 
ambiguity of the words securitas, risicum, and other similar expressions in 
early texts has given rise to a great deal of rather fruitless discussion. 

One of the controversial texts is a passage in a statute, promulgated in 
1318, regarding the port of Cagliari on the island of Sardinia. According to 
this statute, brokers were restrained from meeting ships in the outer harbor 
in order “‘to charter or to insure them” (per naulegare u sigurare).” It has 
been argued that the word sigurare as found in this contract does not mean 
“to insure,” but may mean “to secure.” What “to secure” may refer to has 
not been clarified, however. Perhaps the purpose of the statute of Cagliari 
was to prevent ship brokers from forestalling competitors by racing to in- 
coming ships in order to “secure” their business. Today, a ship broker still 
earns a living by representing shipowners in a port of call and by securing 
freight for their ships. The statute of Cagliari was probably a municipal 
ordinance that was designed to promote standards of fair competition among 
the ship brokers. Such an interpretation would at least make sense. It seems 
to me that the other interpretations which have been given are rather far- 
fetched and improbable.* 

Another discussion has raged around some entries in the account books of 
the Del Bene firm of Florence (1319—1320)." One of these entries relates to 
a shipment of Flemish and French cloth which was bought at the fairs of 
Champagne by the famous Bardi Company, acting as commission mer- 
chants for the Del Bene firm. According to an agreement, the Bardi under- 
took to deliver the cloth in Pisa at their own risk but at the buyer’s expense. 
For assuming this risk, the Bardi charged 8.75 per cent extra on the total 
cost of the goods delivered in Pisa. As some of the cloth had been water- 
soaked, the Bardi agreed to a deduction for the damage. The extra charge 
of 8.75 per cent is called rischio in the accounts of the Del Bene firm. While 





™ Schaube, “Die wahre Beschaffenheit,” of. cit., pp. 47-55; Alessandro Lattes, “L’Assicura- 
zione e la voce ‘securare’ in documenti genovesi del 1191 e 1192,” Rivista del diritto commer- 
ciale, XXV, Part 1 (1927), 64-73; idem, “Note per la storia del diritto commerciale,” ibid., 
XXXIII, Part 1 (1935), 185-91; idem, Il Diritto marittimo privato nelle carte liguri dei 
secoli XII e XIII (Vatican City, 1939), pp. 143-47. 

” Bensa, Il Contratto, p. 55. 

* Ibid., pp. 55-57; Schaube, “Die wahre Beschaffenheit,” of. cit., pp. 50-55; Checchini, 
“I Precedenti e lo sviluppo storico del contratto di assicurazione,” of. cit., pp. 71 f. 

“ The text of these entries was first published by Bensa, J] Contratto, pp. 183-89. 
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the word rischio had admittedly several meanings, it clearly refers in that 
context to a special charge or premium for the assumption of a risk.” 
There is a document which has created even a greater stir than either the 
statute of Cagliari or the Del Bene account books. This is the much dis- 
cussed Grosseto document of 1329.” It is a receipt in notarial form given by 
a Genoese shipowner, Ottobono de Marini, to the representative of the 
Acciaiuoli Company, a Florentine firm of merchant-bankers, for (1) 1,450 
florins representing freight charges from Tunis to Grosseto, a former port 
north of Civitavecchia, (2) 2,450 florins representing “insurance and risk” 
(pro securitate et risico), and (3) 272% florins in the name of Gaspar de’ 
Grimaldi, knight. There is no discussion about the first of these three items. 
And regarding the third item, there seems to be general agreement that it is 
the price of a safe-conduct obtained through Grimaldi from some Ghibelline 
privateers who were combing the Tyrrhenian Sea for Guelf shipping. Since 
the shippers were Florentine Guelfs, their cargo was in danger of being 
seized, if intercepted by the Ghibellines. All the discussion centers around 
the second item of fl. 2,450 for securitate et risico. Some believe that this 
amount is really an insurance premium. The fact that this supposed pre- 
mium is so high is explained by the state of war and the presence of the 
Ghibelline fleet.” Others reject this theory and contend that the sum of 
2,450 florins refers to the repayment of an insurance loan made by Ottoboni 
de Marini, shipowner, to the Acciaiuoli Company, shippers.” They point out 
that insurance premiums are always payable in advance and not aiter safe 
arrival of the insured cargo at the port of destination. Another argument is 
that a premium of 2,450 florins is improbably large, even if one considers 
the danger from privateers and the high value of the cargo, which was 
composed of leather, wool, and lamb fells. Both of these conflicting theories 
are plausible on the basis of what is known. I believe that it is impossible to 
disprove either theory without more information than is now available. 


* Schaube dissents even from this interpretation (“Die wahre Beschaffenheit,” of. cit., 
Pp. 494-501), but I am inclined to believe that in this instance he is hypercritical. 

*° This document was first published by Bensa, Il Contratto, pp. 190 f. 

* This is the opinion of Giuseppe Valeri, “I Primordi dell’assicurazione attraverso il docu- 
mento del 1329,” op. cit., pp. 600-41. He dissents from everyone else in believing that the third 
item refers to reinsurance rather than to some kind of safe-conduct secured through the offices 
of Grimaldi. Checchini agrees with Valeri concerning the meaning of the second item but with 
Schaube and others concerning the third item.—“I Precedenti,” of. cit., pp. 73-79. 

* This opinion is represented by Schaube, “Die wahre Beschaffenheit,” of. cit., pp. 40-47; 
5ce4-9. André E. Sayous criticizes Schaube for displaying too much ingenuity and for being 
overcritical—“L’Histoire universelle du droit commercial de Levin Goldschmidt et les 
méthodes commerciales des pays chrétiens de la Méditerranée aux XIIe et XIIIe siécles,” 
Annales de droit commercial frangais, étranger et international, XL (1931), 314-16. 
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Until recently no insurance policies in undisguised form earlier than 1384 
were known to be extant. The publication by Zeno of several premium- 
insurance contracts drawn up in Palermo in 1350 by the notary Stefano de 
Amato shows that marine insurance had already reached the stage of matu- 
rity at a much earlier date than was hitherto believed. Since Palermo was 
one of the less important commercial centers, it is possible that marine 
insurance was practiced before 1350 in more important centers, such as 
Pisa, Florence, and perhaps Venice. 

The first of the Palermo insurance policies is dated March 15, 1350. From 
its contents it appears that a Genoese merchant, Leonardo Cattaneo, under- 
wrote or insured (assecuravit) a shipload of wheat, belonging to one Bene- 
dict de Protonotaro of Messina, up to the amount of fl. 300 for a voyage 
from Sciacca, on the island of Sicily, to Tunis. Leonardo Cataneo declared 
that, from the time of the ship’s sailing from Sicily until its safe arrival in 
Tunis, he would assume all risks arising from an act of God or of men and 
from the perils of the sea (omni risicum, periculum et fortunam Dei, maris 
et gentium). The sum of fl. 300 was due one month after receiving “certain” 
news of the cargo’s loss. If the loss was only partial, the insurer’s responsi- 
bility would be commensurate with the extent of the damage. The premium 
was 54 florins or 18 per cent. It was clearly stated that the contract was 
concluded for purposes of insurance (ex causa assicurationis) and that the 
underwriter had received from the insured the 54 florins “for that insur- 
ance” (pro qua securitate) .” 

The second insurance policy published by Zeno is of the same date as the 
first and also concerns a shipment of grain from Sicily to Tunis, but on 
another ship. In addition to covering this risk on the outbound voyage, the 
insurers were answerable in case of disaster to the return cargo which was 
to be bought with the proceeds from the grain. The premium for the round- 
trip voyage was 4% ounces of gold on an insurance of 30 ounces of gold or 
15 per cent. It is not clear why the premium was lower for the round trip 
than for the single voyage from Sicily to Tunis ; perhaps one vessel was more 
seaworthy than the other.” 

A third insurance policy resembles the second and also relates to a round- 
trip voyage between Sicily and Tunis. The premium this time is 20 per cent. 
The third contract stipulates that the destination of the insured cargo may 
not be changed except for reasons of emergency.” 





* Zeno, Documenti, pp. 229-30, No. 190. 
® Ibid., pp. 230-31, No. 191. 


” Ibid., pp. 242-43, No. 202 (viagio non mutato absque justo impedimento Dei, maris et 
gentium). 
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A fourth contract published by Zeno does not concern the insurance of a 
cargo but that of the ship itself with all its tackle and apparel (ezus guarni- 
mentis et corredo). This contract also covers the freight charges which were 
usually payable at destination and which the shipowner would not be able 
to collect if the loss of his ship prevented the delivery of the cargo to the 
consignees. The premium stipulated in the policy is 14 per cent for a voyage 
from Palermo to Tunis via Sciacca and back to Palermo with calls at Maz- 
zara and Trapani. No deviations were allowed except in case of emergency.” 

The Palermo insurance contracts are significant because the nature of the 
agreement is stated in plain and straightforward language. Such is not 
the case in some contemporaneous Genoese contracts where the real purpose 
of the contract is cloaked in the disguise of a mutuum gratis et amore, that 
is, a loan without interest. For example, in one contract dated October 23, 
1347, the insurer named Giorgio Leccavello acknowledged having received 
a sum of £107 Genoese from one Bartolomeo Basso in mutuo gratis et amore 
and promised to repay this amount unless a cog named Santa Clara, ready 
to sail from Genoa, reached safely the island of Majorca. In other words, 
if the vessel arrived safely at its destination the contract would be null and 
void. It was also agreed between the parties that the contract would be 
voided if the Santa Clara did not sail from Genoa or if it accomplished 
another voyage and was found within six months to be safe in any other part 
of the world.” The contract is deceptive in that the insurer, it is evident, 
never borrowed any money. It was, therefore, necessary to stipulate that 
he would not avail himself of the exception non numerate pecuniae, which 
allowed the borrower to repudiate any obligation by taking an oath that he 
had not received the full amount specified in a loan contract, in other words, 
that the contract was usurious. In contrast to the Palermo contracts, the 
amount of the premium is not stated. 

The contract concerning the cog Santa Clara is not the only one of its kind. 
It was a common practice in Genoa to disguise an insurance contract under 
the form of a loan contract. In the case of a shipment of alum from Genoa 
to Sluys, the seaport of Bruges, the insurer was a merchant named Niccolo 
Cattaneo. By a notarial act dated March 9, 1350, he acknowledged having 
received from Matteo Ardimento an amount of £250 Genoese in mutuo 
gratis et amore and promised to repay this amount with the reservation that 
this obligation would be canceled if the shipment of alum was safely un- 
loaded in the seaport of Sluys. It was further provided that, if the alum was 





* Zeno, Documenti, pp. 233-34, No. 194. 
*$ The text of this contract was published by Bensa, Il Contratto, pp. 192-93, Doc. No. III. 
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transshipped in Lisbon, the insurer would bear all risks.“ This provision 
alone shows clearly that the whole purpose of the contract was the assump- 
tion of certain risks and not the acknowledgment of a debt, as superficial 
reading might suggest. 

The form of these early Genoese insurance contracts naturally reminds 
the reader of the sea loan, also disguised as a mutuum gratis et amore. In 
both cases, it was stated that the loan was made without interest and that 
the borrower had actually received the full amount stipulated in the con- 
tract, although neither statement was true. In both cases, the loan was to be 
repaid only under certain conditions. But here the similarity ends. In the 
sea loan, it was the insured who promised to repay, if a certain ship arrived 
safely, a sum of money of which he had actually received the greater part. 
In the Genoese insurance contract, the situation was reversed. It was the 
insurer who promised to repay a sum of money, which he had not actually 
received, if a certain ship did moé arrive safely. Thus the Genoese contract 
represents a complete reversal of the earlier relations between insurer and 
insured : instead of the insured repaying to the insurer a real loan, the in- 
surer promised to pay the insured a certain sum of money in case of sea 
disaster. Here we have real insurance, however much disguised under the 
form of a loan. The omission of any reference to a premium was unimpor- 
tant. The premium was probably handed over by the insured to the insurer 
before the contract was drawn up by the notary. The insured needed no 
receipt because nothing in the contract would permit the insurer to claim 
the premium anew. The insurer had the premium in his pocket, hence he 
needed no written evidence of its payment. 

Historians have asked themselves why the Genoese notaries persisted in 
cloaking new forms in an old garb. Some have suggested that the Genoese 
notaries and merchants were more subservient to the teachings of the church 
with regard to usury than those of other commercial centers.” But I should 
hesitate to give the Genoese a certificate of piety and subservience to the 
church. It is much more likely that the insurance contract was developed 
independently in several Italian seaports at about the same time, but tliat 
there was at first no uniformity in business procedure and legal forms.” This 





* Published by Bensa, I] Contratto, pp. 196-97, Doc. No. VI. For other examples, see Docs. 
Nos. IV, V. 

*® See Schaube, “Der Uebergang vom Versicherungsdarlehn,” o9. cit., p. 497, and the com- 
ments of Valeri, “I Primordi,” of. cit., pp. 629-30. 

* Valeri (“I Primordi,” op. cit., p. 629) credits the Florentines with the invention of in- 
surance, but this is an assertion difficult to prove, since the earliest Florentine insurance 
policies are later than the Genoese and Palermo insurance contracts in notarial form. More- 
over, in the Palermo contracts of premium insurance published by Zeno, the insurers are in all 
four cases Genoese. 
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explanation is the more plausible in that local differences existed also in 
fields other than insurance. For example, the Genoese continued to use Latin 
much longer than either the Venetians or the Florentines, not only in draft- 
ing contracts but also in bookkeeping and in writing business letters of an 
informal character. 

After 1365 the mutuum or pseudo-loan form of insurance contract became 
less and less popular in Genoa, but still insurance was not treated as a con- 
tract sui generis. Instead insurance was dressed up as a contract of purchase 
and sale (emptio venditio) in which the insurer appeared as the buyer and 
the insured as the seller. The purchase was not unconditional since the 
insurer promised to buy the insured goods only in case they did not arrive 
safely at a certain port.” This type of contract had the advantage of giving 
the insurer after payment an unquestionable title to the insured goods if 
they were salvaged after having been lost.” 

There is perhaps another reason for the shift from the mutuum (pseudo- 
loan) to the emptio venditio (pseudo-sale) form of contract. A mutuum was 
always a contract that laid itself open to the suspicion of usury. It is pos- 
sible that some Genoese insurers sought to evade their obligations by plead- 
ing in ecclesiastical courts the exception non numerate pecuniae in spite of 
the fact that they were bound by contract not to avail themselves of this 
exception.” At any rate, the Genoese Doge Gabriel Adorno, by a decree 
promulgated in 1369, tried to put an end to the evasion of contractual obli- 
gations by frivolous litigation in ecclesiastical or other courts. The Doge’s 
decree applied especially to matters of insurance and exchange. Merchants 
who refused to carry out the terms of their contracts were threatened with 
a fine of ros. for every pound the payment of which was called into dispute.” 
Whether or not the Doge’s decree was effective is a matter of conjecture.” 
Insurance contracts in the form of a mutuum did not disappear entirely 
after 1369.” But the Genoese jurisconsult Bartolomeo Bosco defined the 


* For examples, see Bensa, I] Contratto, p. 200, Doc. No. VIII (contract of July 12, 1370) 
and p. 225, Doc. No. XVII (November 16, 1426). 

* W.S. Holdsworth, A History of English Law (London, n.d.), VIII, 277, n. 7. 

* Enrico Bensa, “Ancora sopra una singolare formola negli atti notarili genovesi nel medio 
evo,” Rivista del diritto commerciale, XXV, Part 1 (1927), 142-44. 

“ The text of this decree was first published by Bensa, I/ Contratto, pp. 149-51, Statutes, 
No. I, and republished by Placido Civiletti, “Origini dell’assicurazione,” Convegno interna- 
tionale di studi storici del diritto marittimo medioevale, Amalfi, 1934, Mostra bibliografica e 
Convegno internazionale di studi storici del diritto marittimo medioevale, Atti, I (1934), 127; 
n. 7. 

“ Schaube believes that the Doge’s decree was instrumental in bringing about the shift from 
the mutuum to the emptio venditio form of contract—“Uebergang vom Versicherungsdar- 
lehn,” op. cit., p. 494. 

“ Cafiero, “Origine delle assicurazioni marittime,” of. cit., p. 105. 
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insurance contract as an emptio venditio subject to the resolutive condition 
of safe arrival.“ Even for life insurance the Genoese used a form of contract 
resembling a sale ; examples appear as late as the fifteenth century.“ There 
can be no doubt that this form was preferable to the mutuum as long as 
insurance was not recognized by the jurists as a contract sui generis.” 


IV 


After premium insurance was well established in business practice, there 
were sharp differences in the way the contracts were drawn. In Genoa, as we 
have seen, it was customary to have notaries prepare insurance contracts. 
At first this practice made it necessary to draw up a separate contract for 
each underwriter who agreed to take a share in a given risk.“ Later on, this 
cumbersome practice was simplified by the notary’s making only one con- 
tract which included and listed all the underwriters who had a share in the 
risk.” 

The Genoese and Sicilian practice—still found in Antwerp in the six- 
teenth century—of having notaries draw up insurance contracts was not 
followed in other seaports like Pisa and in interior cities like Florence. 
In those two commercial centers, insurance policies were made out by 
brokers who passed them around to merchants willing to underwrite part 
of the risk. Thus, a Florentine insurance policy, dated July 10, 1397, found 
in the Datini Archives, bears the names of eleven underwriters who, to- 
gether, were answerable for 2,100 florins. The size of individual subscrip- 
tions in this policy ranged from 100 to 300 florins.” It was not always easy 
to collect subscriptions. According to another Florentine insurance policy 
taken out by Francesco Datini, it took the broker almost a month (April 26 





“ Bensa, Il Contratto, p. 73; Schaube, “Uebergang vom Versicherungsdarlehn,” op. cit., 
P. 495. 

“For examples, see Bensa, / Contratto, pp. 228-29, Doc. No. XIX (April 10, 1427) ; 
pp. 232-33, Doc. No. XXII (January 5, 1428) ; pp. 234-35, Doc. No. XXIII (November 15, 
1430). 

“ The jurists of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries considered the insurance contract 
as a contractus innomatus, that is, a special contract not named in Roman law. Zeno, Storia 
del diritto marittimo, pp. 169 f. 

“ This observation applies both to the four Palermo contracts published by Zeno and the 
early Genoese contracts published by Bensa. 

“See Bensa, I] Contratto, pp. 228, 232-35, 236. 

“ This policy for insurance on six bales and one fardel of silk veils, shipped from Motrone 
to Aigues Mortes, was published in Bensa, Jl Contratto, pp. 217-20, Doc. No. XIV, and 
reprinted in Florence Edler [de Roover], Glossary of Mediaeval Terms of Business, Italian 
Series, 1200-1600 (Cambridge: The Mediaeval Academy of America, 1934), pp. 34-35. Bensa 
misread the florin sign as that of the scudo, an error I discovered only in 1938, while photo- 
graphing the original document in the Datini Archives. Throughout the contract “scudi” 
should read “florins.” Other errors in Bensa’s transcription are less serious. 
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to May 20) to find underwriters for a risk of 1,250 florins on wool and 
leather shipped from Majorca to Venice in 1396. Seven merchants signed 
up and then canceled their subscriptions with the result that the broker 
had to approach other merchants. Finally the risk was covered by fourteen 
different underwriters with subscriptions ranging from 50 to 200 florins. 
When the amount of the risk was small, policies were underwritten by one 
to four merchants. Individual underwriters rarely answered for more than 
200 florins. 

Among the many insurance policies in the Datini Archives, which contain 
the business records of Francesco Datini (ca. 1335-1410),” there are two 
different forms of policy: one popular in Florence and the other in Pisa. 
There is no essential difference between the two types, but they vary some- 
what in wording and arrangement. For instance, in the Pisan policies, the 
names of the insurers are mentioned twice: once at the beginning and again 
at the end of the contract, where the subscriptions appear. The Florentine 
policies, on the contrary, do not begin with the list of the underwriters. 
Their names are mentioned only once—in the subscriptions at the bottom 
of the instrument. 

The Florentine and Pisan brokers wrote the policies in Italian, whereas 
the Genoese and Palermo policies are in Latin, the language used by no- 
taries. The Florentines usually state first the date of the contract, the name 
of the insured, the sum insured, the nature of the insured goods (or the 
name of the insured vessel ) , the name of the vessel on which they are loaded, 
the name of the master, the port of shipment or of sailing, and the port of 
destination.” Sometimes there is an additional statement to the effect that 
the insurers are entitled to keep one half of one per cent of the sum insured, 
if the vessel should sail without having on board the goods described in the 
policy.” The contract usually stipulates that the insurers agree to assume 
the risks which “are of God, of the sea, of men of war, of fire, of jettison, 
of detainment by princes, by cities, or by any other person, of reprisals, of 
arrest, of whatever loss, peril, misfortune, impediment or sinister that might 


“ Prato (Tuscany), Archivio Datini, No. 1159, Assicurazioni marittime. 

© Bensa, Francesco di Marco da Prato, is a biography of Datini, a native of Prato (Tus- 
cany), who was one of the most prominent merchant-bankers of his time. The only study in 
English is Robert Brun, “A Fourteenth-Century Merchant of Italy: Francesco Datini of 
Prato,” Journal of Economic and Business History, II (1930) , 451-66. 

* For the text of such a contract, see the references in note 48. 

* This clause is found, e.g., in a policy of May 16, 1396, relating to a shipment from Venice 
to Majorca: “E se lla detta roba non si charichase in sulla detta nave, che gli asichuratori 
ebino s. 10 a oro per cento [fiorini], si veramentte che Ila detta nave facia il detto viaggio.” — 
Archivio Datini, No. 1159, Assicurazioni marittime. Cf. a similar clause in the Pisan contract 
of 1384, Bensa, I] Contratto, p. 211. 
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occur, with the exception of packing (s¢iva) and customs,” until the insured 
goods are safely unloaded at destination.” 

The contract goes on to state that the sum insured is due two months after 
receiving certain news of any mishap or disaster. If no tidings at all are 
received, the cargo or the ship is presumed lost after six or more months 
(depending upon the length of the voyage) from the date of the contract.” 
Should the cargo arrive safely after payment of the insurance in default of 
news, then the sum paid would have to be refunded by the insured to the 
insurers.” The safe arrival of the insured goods frees the insurers from all 
obligation. In some contracts, but not in all, barratry of the master is ex- 
plicitly mentioned among the risks assumed by the insurers. From the 
enumeration given above, it is evident that defects in packing and confisca- 
tion by customs officials for faulty declaration or nonpayment of duties are 
not covered by medieval insurance policies. As today, thefts committed by 
the master or the crew were not covered by insurance, either, but gave rise 
to claims against the owners of the vessel or to a refund on freight charges.” 
In the Middle Ages more ships were lost through seizure by pirates or priva- 
teers than through storm, bad weather, collision, or other accidents. Since 
the high seas were unsafe because of latent warfare and piracy, insurance 
policies always covered the risicum gentium as well as the risicum maris. 
Today, according to the York-Antwerp Rules, the risk of war is not covered 
by marine insurance unless expressly specified. 

Because medieval policies covered losses due to war as well as those due 
to other accidents, and because shipwrecks in the Middle Ages were com- 
paratively more frequent than today, it is not surprising that insurance 
premiums were much higher then than they are now. The rate of the pre- 
mium varied not only according to distance but also according to the seasons 
of the year (whether summer or winter), the state of war or peace, the 
reported presence or absence of pirates along the sea lanes, the type of 





8 Ibid., pp. 217-18; Edler, Glossary, p. 34. 

Six months for a voyage from Motrone, the seaport of Lucca, to Aigues Mortes (Bensa, 
Il Contratto, p. 218) but ten months for a voyage from Porto Pisano to Barcelona or from 
Venice to Valencia (Archivio Datini, No. 1159, Assicurazioni marittime). 

® Today, the insurers, having acquired title to the insured goods, would simply sell them 
and recover what they paid from the proceeds of the sale. 

* Large navigation companies today have a special claims department which handles the 
claims of shippers for shortages. If a bill of lading mentions ten boxes but only nine are un- 
loaded at destination, the carrier is responsible, unless he can prove that the missing box was 
lost by the perils of the sea. Gerard de Malynes observes in connection with theft on shipboard 
by members of the crew that “the master of the ship is to answer for that and to make it good 
so that the assurances are not to be charged with any such losse which is sometimes not ob- 
served.” —Lex mercatoria (1st ed.; London, 1622), Part I, chap. xxv, p. 151. 
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vessel (whether a galley or a cog), and other circumstances.” As indicated 
by entries in a memorandum book kept by Francesco Datini’s branch office 
in Pisa, the rate was 8 per cent for a voyage from Cadizo Sluys or South- 
ampton (Antona), 3 or 4 per cent for voyages from Pefiiscola (a small port 
between Barcelona and Valencia) to Porto Pisano, 4 per cent for voyages 
from Porto Pisano to Naples or to Tunis, and 4 or 5 per cent for voyages 
from Porto Pisano to Barcelona or to Palermo. All these rates applied to 
marine insurance contracted in August and September 1384. By the terms 
of a policy dated May 10, 1396, the rate was only 3 per cent, instead of the 
higher rates in 1384, on a shipment from Porto Pisano to Barcelona. In 
December 1399, 7 per cent was charged for insuring nine bales of “grain” 
(a red dyestuff) shipped from Valencia to Venice.” Uzzano, the author of 
a famous manual for merchants written in 1442, states that the premium 
from London to Pisa varied between 12 and 15 per cent, and “occasionally 
even higher when there were rumors about dangerous corsairs.”® According 
to the account book of Jacomo Badoer, a Venetian merchant residing in 
Constantinople in the 1430’s, insurance rates were 6 per cent for a voyage 
from Constantinople to Venice and from 8 to ro per cent for the shorter trip 
from Constantinople to Ancona.” Distance, therefore, was by no means the 
only factor that determined the rate of an insurance premium. 

The private account books of Bernardo Cambi, a Florentine merchant of 
the fifteenth century, contain a large number of entries relating to marine 
insurance.” Cambi resided in Bruges from 1435 until 1450, when he returned 
to Florence. Both before and after his return to his native city, he was active 
as an underwriter. A glance at Table 1, based on entries in his account books, 
shows that insurance rates were definitely lower on shipments sent by the 
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* Malynes, Lex mercatoria, Part I, chap. xxiv, p. 150. 

** Bensa, Francesco di Marco da Prato, pp. 397-99. 

® Archivio Datini, No. 1159. 

® Giovanni da Uzzano, La Pratica della mercatura, Vol. IV of Giovanni Francesco Pagnini, 
Della Decima e di varie altre gravezze imposte dal comune di Firenze, della moneta e della 
imercatura de’ Fiorentini fino al secolo XVI (Lisbon-Lucca, 1765-66) , p. 119: “E per sicurta di 
mare da Londra a Pisa sempre é da fiorini 12 in 15 per 100 di valuta, e quando pite, secondo i 
pericoli che sentono o di corsali o d’altro.” 

® Vittorio Alfieri, La Partita doppia applicata alle scritture delle antiche aziende mercantili 
veneziane (Turin, 1891), p. 97. 

® The author had the privilege of examining the Cambi account books in 1938. At that 
time, these records were in the possession of Mr. Otto Lange of Florence. Later they became 
the property of Prince Piero Ginori Conti. The Cambi records include two ledgers of Bernardo 
Cambi, one for the years 1435-59 and the other for 1470-90. An interesting comparison is that 
between the rates in Cambi’s records and those listed by Malynes in his Lex mercatoria (1622), 
Part I, chap. xxiv, p. 150. 
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galleys than on those moved by other vessels.” The most important galleys, 
about 1470, were the Venetian, the Genoese, and the Florentine galleys of 
the Levant and of the Ponent, but the account books of Cambi also refer to 
insurance taken out on the Catalan, the Burgundian, and the Ferrandine 
galleys." Underwriters did not consider these galleys as safe as those of 
Florence or Venice and charged slightly higher rates, but still less than when 
goods were shipped in a nef (ave), a carrack, a caravel, or other craft.” 
The reason why underwriters discriminated in favor of the galleys was 
apparently that they were larger, swifter, better manned, usually sailed in 
consort, and were less likely to be attacked by pirates or privateers than 
ordinary medieval trading vessels.” While insurance rates were lower, freight 
charges were higher on the galleys than on other vessels.” The same is true 
today : a shipper pays less for freight and more for insurance on an old tramp 
steamer than on an up-to-date motor vessel operated by a regular line. 
Besides the galleys, the account books of Bernardo Cambi mention other 
vessels which made regular trips, for example, “the Portuguese nef which 
brings malmsey to Flanders.”®* But the rate was rather high on this ship: 
11 per cent for the voyage from Madeira to Sluys, the seaport of Bruges. 
Insurance rates were sensitive to bad news, as is shown by an excellent 
example in the Cambi records. The two Burgundian galleys enjoyed good 
standing with the underwriters, who charged only 4 per cent for the trip 
from Zeeland to Porto Pisano, according to an entry dated April 26, 1473. 
Unfortunately, while crossing the North Sea from Flanders to England, one 
of the two galleys was seized on this very trip by the Danzig privateer, Paul 
Beneke.” The other galley escaped and called at Southampton to load addi- 





® The list given in Table 1 is selective and is far from including all the Cambi entries relat- 
ing to insurance. 

“ The Burgundian galleys were two galleys built for the duke of Burgundy and operated by 
the Medici under the Burgundian flag, that is, the flag of the Low Countries bearing at that 
time a St. Andrew’s cross raguly. The Ferrandine galleys belonged to, and flew the flag of, 
King Ferrando of Naples. 

® Lane, Venetian Ships, p. 25. 

* Andrea Barbarigo, a fifteenth-century Venetian merchant, learned to his cost about the 
dangers of sending wares by cog instead of by galley.—Frederic C. Lane, Andrea Barbarigo, 
Merchant of Venice, 1418-1449 (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1944), p. 56. 

* Ibid., p. 56; Lane, Venetian Ships, p. 25; Aloys Schulte, Geschichte der grossen Ravens- 
burger Handelsgesellschaft, 1380-1530 (Stuttgart, 1923), II, 65-72. 

* Cambi Ledger, 1470-90, fol. 58": “Sichurta deon avere. .... E di 12 d’ottobre fl. 5 s.10 
auto dal bancho per sichurta di fl. 50 sulla nave portoghallese che porta le malvagie in Fiandra, 

”» 


® Ibid., fol. 66". The text specifies “sulle due ghalee di Borghongna.” 

™ The captured galley carried Hans Memling’s “Last Judgment,” a famous painting in the 
Marienkirche in Danzig. See my article, “A Prize of War: A Painting of Fifteenth Century 
Merchants,” Bulletin of the Business Historical Society, XIX, No. z (February 1945), 3-12. 
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tional cargo for Italy. As the confidence in the Burgundian galleys was badly 
shaken, the insurance rate for goods carried by the uncaptured galley from 
Southampton to Porto Pisano jumped from 4 to 6 per cent.” Incidentally, 
the Cambi ledger also records the payment of the insurance on the captured 
galley. No further references are found to the second galley, which was 
shipwrecked the following year (1474). 

Bernardo Cambi, as his account books clearly show, was not specialized 
as an underwriter. He combined this activity with foreign banking and 
investments in mercantile ventures. Even after his return to Florence in 
1450, most of the underwriting was done by his representatives in Bruges.” 
In the 1470’s his insurance business in Florence apparently became more 
important. Collected premiums were credited to an account “Insurance” 
(Sicurtd). Indemnities paid out were charged to the same account. Its bal- 
ance was transferred from time to time to “Profit and Loss.” The Venetian 
merchant Jacomo Badoer followed the same system for keeping a record of 
his transactions as an underwriter. Expenses for the recovery of pillaged 
goods incurred by the insurer, after payment of the insured’s claim, were 
also charged to the debit of the Insurance Account.” The proceeds from the 
sale of goods salvaged were probably placed to the credit of the same ac- 
count. This would be the logical procedure, although no actual example was 
found in extant records. 

Despite the high premiums that were charged by underwriters, the in- 
surance business was not always profitable. According to the accounts of 
Cambi, he paid out more in claims than he received in premiums. Perhaps 
he had bad luck. At any rate there is no ground for the opinion that pre- 
miums in the Middle Ages were excessively high, considering the risk. The 
insurance business was probably very competitive and the brokers strove to 
secure for their clients the cheapest rate possible. 

Although insurance rates were not excessive, they seemed high to the 
insured. From his point of view, they represented an appreciable addition 
to cost and might wipe out his entire profit if selling prices were low. Mer- 
chants, therefore, were greatly tempted to take a chance rather than to cover 
their shipments by insurance.“ Some Venetian merchants deemed it unnec- 





™ Cambi Ledger, 1470-90, fol. 66": “E di 10 di luglio fl. 6 da’ Medici per sichurta di fl. 100 
larghi sulla ghalea di Borghongna d’Antona a Pisa, porté Francesco Tedaldi, c. 67... . fl. 6.” 
Note that the entry uses the singular: “la ghalea.” 

™ Cambi Ledger, 1435-59. 

™ Alfieri, La Partita doppia, pp. 96 f. 

™ Lane, Andrea Barbarigo, p. 116. 
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essary to take out insurance on goods carried by the state galleys. They were 
considered so safe that the only precaution that the merchants took was to 
limit the sum which they would “adventure” in one galley. Shipments were 
divided as much as possible among all the galleys that made up a fleet. This 
policy of reducing expenses by cutting down on insurance was not followed 
by all merchants. Francesco Datini, for example, gave instructions to his 
agents abroad that they should not ship anything overseas that was not 
properly insured.” According to the terms of a partnership agreement con- 
cluded in 1455, the branch manager and junior partner of the Medici bank 
in Bruges was bound by contract to insure all shipments overseas for their 
full value. However, when sending goods with the Venetian or Florentine 
galleys, he was permitted to adventure in one bottom £60 groat but not 
more.” 

In connection with marine insurance, there are several references in 
medieval records to overland insurance. One such contract of 1405 provides 
for the coverage of all risks both by sea and by land from the time that the 
bale is loaded in Florence “on mules or other beasts of burden” up to the 
time that it is safely unloaded from a galley or galliot in the port of Genoa. 
In addition to the acts of God, the perils of the sea, and the danger from men 
of war and pirates, the policy mentions also certain specific risks of overland 
transportation—robbery, and damage by rain, river, or lake water. Defec- 
tive packing, customs, and tolls (passagi) are excepted from the risk covered 
by the insurance.” Another reference to land insurance occurs in the text 
of a Genoese partnership agreement dated August 16, 1424." This agreement 
empowered one of the partners to underwrite all kinds of insurance “as well 
by sea as by land” (tam in mari quam in terra). The earlier of the two 
Cambi ledgers contains several references to overland insurance. In 1453, 
Bernardo Cambi insured several loads of merchandise sent from Bologna 
to Geneva in charge of Primo and his brother Jacopo, common carriers 
(vetturali). The premium was 3 per cent each time. In January 1454, 
Cambi’s agents in Bruges received a premium of 2.5 per cent for insuring 





® Bensa, Francesco di Marco da Prato, pp. 183 f. In 1401, a Venetian merchant wrote to 
Datini with reference to the galleys: “....e niuno pensiero faremo di farvici assicurare” 
(“and we have no thought of insuring ourselves”) —Jbid., p. 184, n. 1. 

* Armand Grunzweig, Correspondance de la filiale de Bruges des Medici, Part I (Brussels, 
1931), pp. 60 f. 

™ This contract is published by Livio Piattoli, “L’Assicurazione contro i danni dei transporti 
terrestri nel medio evo,” Rivista del diritto commerciale, XXXII, Part 1 (1934), 422-38. 

* Bensa, Il Contratto, p. 221, Doc. No. XV. 
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merchandise that was sent overland from Lille, in French Flanders, to 
Geneva.” 

Cambi himself even insured goods that he bought on commission. For 
example, he insured a shipment of four pieces of velvet from Florence to 
Geneva which he had purchased on behalf of Francesco Fanucci of Paris. 
The goods were consigned to Jacopo di Pozzi and Company in Geneva to 
be sold at the Easter Fair there. Cambi charged 1 per cent for commission 
and 3 per cent for insurance from Florence to Geneva, so that he earned 
4 per cent on the transaction, as the goods reached Geneva safely.” 

Life insurance was not entirely unknown in the Middle Ages, but it was 
still in its infancy and was not clearly distinguished from pure gambling.” 
Entries in Bernardo Cambi’s account books refer to “insurance” on the life 
of the pope (Nicholas V), of the doge of Venice (Francesco Foscari), and of 
the king of Aragon (Alfonso V).° Cambi gambled not only on the life of 
popes and kings, but also made bets on the winning horses of the Florentine 
Palio, and on the duration of a conclave and the election of a new pope 
(1455).° In Antwerp during the sixteenth century, wagers became a source 
of scandal and fraud.” As late as the seventeenth century, gambling on the 
death of rulers, the election of a pope, and the sex of expected children was 
common among merchants. The subject is even discussed by Malynes who 
devotes a chapter of his Lex mercatoria to merchants’ wagers.” 

The confusion between genuine insurance and wagers had an adverse 
effect on the development of marine insurance, which came to be considered 
as a game of chance. Insurance was taken out by people who had no interest 
in a given bottom and became a wagering device through the insertion of a 


™® Cambi Ledger, 1437-59, fol. 56": “E di 16 di gennaio [1454] fl. cinque per valuta di £1 
di grossi che i nostri di Brugia me metterono in chonto, per sichurta di £40 di grossi fatta per 
me a Bonora Oliviera da Lilla a Ginevra per terra a 2% per cento, c. 107.... fl. 5.” 

© Tbid., fols. 56", 112°—113". 

* Since there were no mortality tables, there was no way of computing probabilities. In 
Genoa masters sometimes insured pregnant slaves; and husbands insured pregnant wives. 
Bensa, I] Contratto, pp. 228, 237, Docs. XIX, XXV, dated 1427 and 1467. Insurance of preg- 
nant slaves was also common in Barcelona. Premiums were often paid by the person respon- 
sible for the pregnancy. Robert Sydney Smith, “Life Insurance in Fifteenth-Century Barce- 
lona,” The Journal of Economic History, I (1941), 57-59. 

© The wager was usually that the ruler would die within six months. Cambi received 
premiums varying from 3 to 8 per cent. 

* Pope Nicholas V died on March 24, 1455. The new pope, Calixtus III, was elected on 
April 8. The entry in Cambi’s account book is dated April 1. The bet was that the pope would 
be elected the same day. As he was not, Cambi kept the 6 per cent premium. 

* J. A. Goris, Etude sur les colonies marchandes méridionales 4 Anvers (Louvain, 1925), 
pp. 385-92, 425-28. Cf. Richard Ehrenberg, Das Zeitalter der Fugger (Jena, 1922), II, 19-21. 

* Malynes, Lex mercatoria, Part I, chap. xxxvii, pp. 197-99. 
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P.P.I. (policy proof of interest) clause.” This abuse led to the enactment 
of statutes for the purpose of curbing wagers first in Italy and later in the 
Low Countries.” 

Another evil was that insurance was sometimes underwritten by persons 
who were not regular underwriters and who were not able to pay large in- 
demnities, if they were called upon to carry out a contract. The case of 
Guiglielmo Barberi, an Italian merchant resident in Bruges, is a good illus- 
tration. Because of lack of ability or for other reasons, he was not very 
successful in business and had difficulties in meeting his obligations. In an 
effort to allay his troubles, he made the unfortunate decision to underwrite 
insurance in the hope of making an easy profit. Alas, things did not turn out 
as well as Barberi expected. He had insured a bale of cloth and a barrel of 
furs aboard a Catalan vessel bound for Barcelona. Before the ship reached its 
destination, it was attacked and plundered by pirates. In despair Barberi 
wrote to his correspondents in Catalonia begging them to search for the 
missing goods in all the ports and inlets along the coast from Barcelona to 
Valencia. He could ill afford to sustain any loss and he hoped that God would 
permit him to recoup this loss in some other way, “for even though I were 
to live a thousand years,” he wrote, “never again would I underwrite 
insurance.” 

Even the merchants who underwrote insurance regularly were sometimes 
irked by losses, although they must have realized that they could not go on 
collecting premiums without ever paying indemnities. Francesco Datini, in 
a letter to his agents in Majorca, stated that he had underwritten more 
than a thousand policies and never lost as long as he did not stake more than 
fl. 150 at one time. “Now,” he complained, “I am confronted with a loss 
of fl. 300 on one ship. I do not want any more of these dealings, because I 
have no luck. Sometime ago I earned fl. 100 in many small bits, then I lost 
fl. 200 in one stroke... . and for several years I did no more of it [under- 





“In medieval policies, this clause was called habeat vel non and meant that insurers 
promised to pay in case of accident whether the insured suffered a loss or not. Bensa, J] Con- 
tratto, p. 66. 

* In Genoa, wagers were forbidden by statute in 1467, 1475, and 1494.—Ibid., pp. 125-27. 
The Barcelona statutes, as early as the fifteenth century, forbade insurance on the life of 
princes or of the pope. In the Low Countries, an ordinance of January 20, 1571, was issued 
against life insurance. Wagers had already been forbidden in 1544. 

* Archivio Datini, No. 853, Fondaco di Barcellona, Carteggio da Bruggia. Letter dated 
March 13, 1400: “Sono bene avisato delle bargie presse e qui anche n’é la novella, e pare abiano 
portato via la roba da ungni uomo . .. . car se io vivessi mille anni, mai pil fard sichurta a 
persona.” The premium was 12 per cent for the voyage from Bruges to Barcelona. 
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writing] ; then I started all over again.”® There is doubtless exaggeration 
in this statement. It is an outburst of ill humor upon receipt of bad news. 
Nevertheless, one wonders how well merchants such as Francesco Datini 
understood that marine insurance was a device for the sharing and the even 
distribution of sea risks among merchants. 

By the fifteenth century marine insurance was established on a secure 
basis. The wording of the policies had already become stereotyped and 
changed very little during the next three or four hundred years, as can easily 
be ascertained by comparing the Florentine policy of 1397 with the forms 
published by Malynes in his Lex mercatoria or by Postlethwayt in his 
Universal Dictionary of Commerce.” In the sixteenth century, it was already 
current practice to use printed forms provided with a few blank spaces for 
the name of the ship, the name of the master, the amount of the insurance, 
the premium, and a few other items that were apt to change from one con- 
tract to another.” But the terms of the instrument varied only in exceptional 
cases when the parties to the contract decided to introduce modifying 
clauses or additional provisions. 


V 


A significant development in the matter of marine insurance was the 
elaboration through court decisions of a body of law that tended to be the 
same in all countries. The fact that the Italians dominated international 
trade was certainly a powerful force in bringing about a considerable degree 
of uniformity in the legal interpretation of the standard provisions of the 
insurance contract. Some Bruges court decisions illustrate this process very 


* Livio Piattoli, “Le leggi fiorentine sull’assicurazione nel medioevo,” Archivio storico 
italiano, Series 7, Vol. XVIII (1932), p. 207, n. 1: “I’ de fatte bene mille sichurta; e dove 
tochai da fior. 150 giungnendo salvo in gharigha ed altri, e ora sulla nave Panzana oe perduti 
fior. 300 chon Domenicho di Chanbio. Non voglo piue di queste derate, ché non 6 ventura. 
Altra volta ne feci guadagnare fior. 100 in mille volte, poi ne perdei a un trato [fior.] 200 cho 
Nicholo da Uzano e chon Benichasa Alamanni, e stete parechi anni none feci piue, poi pure me 
si rimesi.” 

© Malynes, Lex mercatoria, Part I, chap. xxv, pp. 150-51; Malachy Postlethwayt, “Assur- 
ance,” The Universal Dictionary of Trade and Commerce (2d ed.; London, 1757), I, 135-36. 
The text of the Florentine insurance policy will be found in Bensa, Il Contratto, pp. 217-20, 
and in my Glossary, pp. 34-35. Cf. note 51. Goldschmidt (Universalgeschichte, p. 375, n. 122) 
gives a long list of published insurance policies. One may also compare the Florentine policy 
with the Spanish policy published by Goris, Etude sur les colonies marchandes, pp. 633-35. 

* The Antwerp Municipal Archives have a collection of hundreds of printed insurance 
policies of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries—Catalogue de l’Exposition de Vhistoire 
économique d’Anvers (Antwerp, 1930), pp. 7 f. 
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well.” Whenever an insurance case came up, the judges asked for the opinion 
of prominent Italian merchants concerning the prevailing mercantile cus- 
tom. The judges in their decisions were likely to give much weight to this 
opinion. Thus the Bruges court accepted the principle that the insurer who 
had paid became the rightful owner of any salvaged goods ;* that the insurer 
was not answerable if a ship sank in port before sailing,” or if a ship was 
already lost at the time of the contract ;* that, in case of default of tidings, 
the indemnity was not due as long as the insured did not renounce title to 
the insured goods in favor of the insurer.” The court also decided that the 
insurer was not liable if there were reasons to believe that the insured had 
received secret intelligence of the shipwreck before taking out the insur- 
ance.” In still another case, the court ruled against a plaintiff who had 
insured goods for more than they were worth.” 

A similar process of establishing a series of precedents went on in other 
seaports. In some of them the rules were codified at an early date and incor- 
porated in a statute.” One of the most comprehensive codifications was that 
of the customs of Barcelona in 1484. They were printed together with the 
Consolato del Mare and exerted great influence. The Barcelona Code be- 
came a model for similar laws in other countries. In England, marine insur- 
ance did not gain a firm foothold until the reign of Elizabeth. Even at the 
end of the seventeenth century little progress had been made toward the 


”Trennery (Origin and Early History of Insurance, pp. 264 ff.) , discusses the Bruges court 
decisions at considerable length but he assumes that Flanders played a greater role in the de- 
velopment of marine insurance than the country really did. He fails to notice that the insurers 
were Italians in almost every case. There were only one or two exceptions. 

* L. Gilliodts-van Severen, Cartulaire de ’Estaple (Bruges, 1904), II, 181-82, No. 1123, 
May 19, 1469, Jeronéme Vento vs. Jean Baptiste de Laignello. 

“ Ibid., pp. 74-75, No. 993, January 24, 1458 (n.s.), Pierre Noél vs. Pierre de Rabata. The 
defendant was the partner of Bernardo Cambi who, as has been pointed out, underwrote 
many an insurance policy. 

® Ibid., pp. 62-63, No. 982, March 7, 1457 (n.s.). 

® Gilliodts-van Severen, Cartulaire, II, go—91, No. 1013, April 14, 1459, Marco Gentile vs. 
Pol and Francesco Justiniani; ibid., pp. 92-94, Marco Gentile vs. Michel Arnolfini, Charles 
Lommelin, and Angelo Tany. 

” Ibid., p. 43, No. 967, August 4, 1456, Zegherin Saren vs. Gregoire Lommelin. 

* Ibid., pp. 203-4, No. 1154, July 18, 1470, Jeronéme Vento vs. Pierre de Perandre and 
Rolland van der Vlamincpoorte. The latter, judging by the name, was evidently a Fleming. 

*°On Genoese legislation, see Bensa, // Contratto, pp. 82-90. On Venetian statutes, see 
Adolfi Sacerdoti, “L’Assicurazione a Venezia,” Atti del R. Istituto veneto, LVI (1897-98), 
1082-98. On Florentine laws, there are the studies by Guido Bonolis, “Contributo alla storia 
delle assicurazioni,” Archivio storico italiano, Series 5, Vol. XXII (1898), pp. 312-21, and by 
Piattoli, “Le Leggi fiorentine,” of. cit., pp. 205-57. 

™ Bensa, Il Contratto, pp. 91-109. 
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establishment of ascertained rules of English law.” It was not until the 
eighteenth century “that Lord Mansfield evolved from mercantile custom 
and foreign precedents the principles of our modern law.” 

The statutory stage in the development of marine insurance is beyond 
the scope of this study. Marine insurance was a mature institution before 
its organization and regulation by law. Like double-entry bookkeeping and 
the bill of exchange, marine insurance was the creation of an age that saw 
the rise of the sedentary merchant and the decline of the traveling trader. 
Marine insurance was the outcome of the merchant’s quest for security ; in 
a similar way more modern forms of insurance, such as life insurance, fire 
insurance, accident insurance, and workmen’s compensation, were devel- 
oped in response to the needs of an industrial and individualistic age. 


Oberlin, Ohio FLORENCE EDLER DE ROOVER 


* Violet Barbour, “Marine Risks and Insurance in the Seventeenth Century,” Journal of 
Economic and Business History, I (1929), 572, 595 f. 
1 Holdsworth, History of English Law, VIII, 293. 
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Isaac Bronson: His Banking Theory and the 
Financial Controversies of the Jacksonian Period’ 


I 


SAAC BRONSON was a highly successful financier of the Jacksonian 

era who was also one of the period’s most original and influential banking 
theorists. Bronson accumulated his very considerable fortune in New York 
primarily by judicious personal money-lending operations on long-term 
bonds and mortgages at a cautious 7 per cent annual return, supplemented 
by successful ventures in land speculation. In addition to wealth, he had by 
the 1830’s acquired a weighty reputation for sober financial conservatism 
and was regarded as an authoritative exponent of sound banking principles. 
Prominent in the financial community, he had long thrown his weight as a 
sound banking theorist against the ‘‘wild-cat” practices of the then rampant 
state banks. As controlling stockholder of the Bridgeport Bank for almost 
thirty years, and as president for much of that time, he prided himself on its 
successful weathering of the financial storms of the period.’ 

Bronson never tired of pointing out that only a strict adherence to the 
principles of sound banking had made this possible. Of these he held para- 
mount that “credit is the proper indeed the only element to be employed in 
banking.”* This view he held in common with McVickar, Lord, Gallatin, 
Raguet, and Gouge, but it had not yet been accorded general acceptance.’ 

In the Jacksonian era, banks were in a transitional stage in which there 
was no general recognition of a clear-cut delineation between commercial 





*This note is written in the course of the preparation of a study based on the Bronson 
papers at the New York Public Library. These papers are in two collections of some two hun- 
dred boxes. They offer a fruitful source of materials for sundry matters, political and eco- 
nomic, relating to the nation’s history for the period 1790-1870. 

* Bridgeport Bank Papers, Bronson Papers (hereafter designated BP) ; Isaac Letters, BP, 
passim ; November 28, 1832, Arthur Letters, BP; Arthur Accounts, 1820-30, Bronson Papers 
Martin Collection (hereafter designated BPMC), passim. 

* Letter to William Short of Philadelphia, November 2, 1831, Isaac Letters, BPMC. Cf. also 
the biographical sketch of Isaac Bronson in H. Bronson, History of Waterbury, pp. 370-74, 
for the statement of Bronson’s policy against renewal of loans by the bank, another principle 
he held of cardinal importance. Four years after his father’s death, Arthur, to furnish an 
object lesson in sound banking, had The Journal of Banking publish anonymously an account 
of the Bridgeport Bank that he had written. This appeared as a “History of the Bank of 
.” Cf. letter from Roger M. Sherman, a life-long friend of Isaac, February 2, 1842, 
Arthur Letters, BPMC. 

“Bronson’s name can be added to those already listed by Harry E. Miller, Banking 
Theories of the United States before 1860 (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1927), 
p. 174 and n. 3. 
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and investment banking. Bankers failed to distinguish clearly the separate 
functions of capital stock and credit as instruments of correct banking 
policy. The common practice was to extend loans on the basis of capital 
stock. Attacking this as inflationary, Bronson sought to bring about a 
differentiation of function by sloughing off the investment features of bank- 
ing. He was, in effect, attempting to lay the theoretical basis for commercial 
banking pure and simple. 

Bronson was in the front rank of those who believed further that, so long 
as banks used only their credit and not their capital in loans and discounts, 
they were safe from the danger of excessive note issue. To the modern 
banking student the adequacy of such a safeguard is not as patent as it 
seemed to Bronson. However, considering the constrictions imposed by the 
limited banking horizons of the day, it is not surprising that he approached 
the problem in terms different from those of later doctrine. The immaturity 
of the theory of even so original a thinker as Bronson simply reflected the 
amorphous and still embryonic institution it sought to rationalize. 

Bronson was a financial conservative. Obsessed by the inflationary dangers 
attending an uncontrolled issue of bank notes, he advocated a restrictive 
policy that might well, in avoiding the pitfalls of a speculative bubble, have 
the equally undesirable effect of denying the free capital flow required by 
the legitimate needs of an expanding economy. He wasted na sympathy on 
those banks that through overissue found themselves in difficulty. Twice he 
created a stir by suing for resumption of specie payment. In 1815 his suit 
for specie, though acclaimed by his adherents, had drawn upon him the 
vituperative abuse of much of the mercantile community.’ Again, in 1837, 
he sued the Manhattan Company for redemption.” 


II 


Deeply devoted to money matters, Bronson applied himself unstintingly 
to the development and propagation of his theories. His views circulated 
widely among both students of banking and politicians engaged by the bank 
question. Among the theorists, Professor John McVickar, of Columbia Col- 
lege, acknowledged the cogency of Bronson’s principles and confessed to a 
consequent modification of his own.’ An exchange of letters in 1827, though 





° Cf. the open letter, signed “Aurelius,” in the National Advocate, October 25, 1815. Also, 
An Appeal to the Public on the Conduct of the Banks in the City of New York by A Citizen, 
New York, December 1815. 

* Isaac Bronson to James S. Wadsworth, August 7, 1837, Isaac Letters, BP. 

* Miller, p. 147, attributes to McVickar the development of a principle the latter well may 
have owed to Bronson. 
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fragmentary, throws light upon both Bronson’s views and McVickar’s reac- 
tion to them. A letter dated February 10 from McVickar to Bronson reads: 


I return your papers with many thanks both for them & your other civilities— 
I confess that the perusal of them & your pamphlet have somewhat changed my 
views—& have enlightened my mind generally on the subject—With regard to 
your principle—I am conclusively settled—confined to credit banks are harm- 
less—My only doubt is as to the efficacy of the remedy you propose. The sub- 
stance of those doubts you may learn from the following queries... .° 


McVickar’s queries were answered by Bronson at length on February 12: 


Your obliging note with the papers I handed you were duly received. I thank 
you for presenting to me certain queries to which your doubts had given rise & 
which I have endeavoured to answer, ’tho not perhaps so satisfactorily as could 
be wished. 

I have been long under the conviction that most of the failures & misfortunes 
which happen to men of business are owing to the great fluctuation in prices 
caused by the employment of so large a portion of the monied capital of the 
country by the banks in their sixty days operations: and to the derangement 
which the best concerted plans of business must be subject to, when carried on 
upon a credit so uncertain, both in its amount & its duration as that must neces- 
sarily be which is furnished by the Banks, in shape of accommodation loans. 

The remedy appears to me as obvious as it is simple and equally calculated to 
promote the particular interests of the banks & the general interests of Society. 
I know of nothing in our temporal concerns, which could have a better claim to 
public attention at this time than a short well written tract explaining the ele- 
mentary principles by which our banks of discount & deposit ought to be regu- 
lated. Unfortunately the legislatures from whom the charters emanate seem to 
have been deplorably deficient in their knowledge of those principles: although 
the subject has occupied no small portion of their time for many years past. 
Your acquaintance with a science with which the principles of banking are 
intimately connected & indeed form a part, must eminently qualify you for the 
task if your other occupations will permit you to turn your attention to the sub- 
ject. If you have been able to discover the germ of sound principles in any of 
the crude hints which I have thrown out I shall feel much gratified and equally 
so, if the premises assumed are untenable, to have their fallacy detected. 

It would seem by your queries that you regarded the deposits in bank rather 
as an auxiliary to its capital than as a component part of its credit. Is that so? 
Quere rst. “Does not the power of the bank to loan arise equally from its 
deposits as its chartered capital?” Answer. It unquestionably does; and as 





* This letter is to be found in a collection of papers in possession of Bronson W. Griscom, 
Syosset, L. I. This collection has been deposited with the New York Public Library, but has 
not yet been sorted and classified ; it is hereafter referred to as BPGC. 
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much from the funds created by its circulation (in proportion to their amount) 
as from either. In truth the credit of a Bank may consist entirely of notes in 
circulation, or in deposites, or in a mixture of both. Is it not the amount of its 
credit, rather than the nature of it which measures its ability to loan? It must 
be immaterial to a Bank whether its creditor presents a check or a bank bill for 
payment, so long as money may be demanded for both at pleasure. 

Quere 2nd. “If so would any lien upon its capital deprive it of such power 
though unquestionably it would limit its extent?” Answer. It certainly would 
not, and ought not any more than it would deprive it of the power of using the 
fund produced by the circulation of Bank Notes. The funds produced by the 
circulation & Deposites are the proper elements for creating all the power neces- 
sary to make the bank useful without the means to do mischief. Quere 3rd. If so 
could any legislative provision guard against the evil since the controul of capital 
arises from the voluntary confidence reposed in them by individuals, whose dis- 
position of funds no law can regulate. Answer. If my premises are true there will 
be no evil to guard against: for the system, it is contended is based upon prin- 
ciples which (independently of the injunctions of law) will necessarily restrain 
the banks from over issues. It is true that without confidence a bank can neither 
circulate notes nor obtain deposites: but is it not equally true that no degree of 
confidence will enable them to keep more bills in circulation or more deposites 
in bank than are required for the exigencies of commerce. If they attempt it, 
will not their bills return & their deposites be withdrawn and the surplus money 
sent abroad to a better market? Were all the property in the State real and per- 
sonal mortgaged for the redemption of bank bills; & if more were to be put forth 
than was required for circulation they must depreciate & so would gold and 
silver (if that was the only currency) & existed in like excess— 

It is believed that the legislature might as well decree that the velocity of a 
falling body should be different from that which the laws of gravitation impart 
to it, as to attempt to regulate by law the amount of bank credit required in the 
transaction of business. But it can and ought to require the banks to have a 
pledged capital vested in some permanent security equal in amount to what they 
do issue & confine them in ¢heir business to funds produced by credit alone & 
thus exempt them from the risk of a trade in which they must in a greater or less 
degree participate whenever it is undertaken & carried on upon a capital fur- 
nished by themselves & secured only by the personal responsibility of those who 
conduct it & who are in one sense their agents. But if the notes given for the 
purchase of property were the only paper which found its way into the Bank it 
would be cancelled by payment as fast as it would be created by business & no 
false credit could ever be built upon it. The Banker could then be confined to 
his proper business—trading upon his Credit— The merchant to his trading on 


his Capital.’ 





° February 12, 1827, Isaac Letters, BP. 
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In 1829, Bronson sent to the publisher of the Raleigh (N.C.) Register a 
copy of his views for publication, having learned that the legislature there 
was debating the banking question.” Later that year, the Free Trade Advo- 
cate and Journal of Political Economy, edited by Condy Raguet, published 
anonymously a statement by Bronson of “General Propositions Explana- 
tory of the Elementary Principles of Banking.” Raguet thought highly of 
Bronson, who subscribed regularly to Raguet’s successive publications and 
maintained an active correspondence with him. In 1840, after Isaac Bron- 
son’s death, Raguet wrote to his youngest son, Frederic, “A second edition 
of my Book on Banking is now in the hands of the Binder ....Inanote.... 
I have taken occasion to introduce the name of your lamented father for 
whose opinion on finance I entertained the most exalted estimate and to 
quote a few lines from an article he wrote in the Free Trade Advocate con- 
taining more truth than is usually found in ten times as many words.”” The 
significance that Raguet attached to Bronson’s views is attested by the edi- 
torial note with which he presented Bronson’s article : 


The able article on the subject of banking, which appears in our paper of to-day, 
is from the pen of a gentleman, who, as a practical banker, has had much ex- 
perience, and as a political economist, has devoted much attention to the subject 
upon which he writes. We recommend it to the perusal of our friends who are 
conversant with the science of banking; and as the doctrine advanced by our 
correspondent, viz. that banks should be obliged to invest their capitals in gov- 
ernment securities, or other permanent loans, and confine their discounting 
operations solely to the lending of their credit, and of the money placed with 





® February 3, 1829, Arthur Letters, BP. 

* Vol. II (July 11, 1829), 24 ff. Manuscript copy in Bronson’s hand can be found in Mis- 
cellaneous Papers, BP. On Bronson’s influence cf. also Raguet’s letter of March 28, 1838, Isaac 
Letters, BPMC. 

% June 3, 1840, Frederic Letters, BPMC. Raguet’s Treatise on Currency and Banking (2d 
ed.; 1840), p. 204n. reads, “The late Isaac Bronson, Esq. of New York, whose skill as a 
banker was exceeded by that of no financier in this country . ...” and’goes on to quote from 
his article as follows: “It will be seen from the foregoing premises, that the proposition which 
the banker makes, or is supposed to make to the public, when stripped of its mystery is simply 
this: I will exchange my credit for your capital, but you must allow me the use of your capital 
without interest, and yet pay me interest for the use of my credit; my credit will be of the 
same use to you as your money, and much more convenient; and your money while in my 
hands I can make productive, which would produce nothing if it remained in yours. Whenever 
you prefer your money to my credit, you shall have it. The profits which I make by the use of 
it increases the national wealth to the amount of such profits; because that portion of your 
money which you entrust me with is only that which would otherwise have remained unpro- 
ductive in your hands until you had occasion to use it: and it is for such portion only that I 
ask, as that will furnish me with a sufficient capital for my business. To this proposition the 
public replies, you shall have the use of my money on the terms you propose; but in a bargain 
so advantageous to yourself, it will be expected as you have my money without interest, that 
you will give security to return it without loss.” 
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them on deposit, is a new one, at least to us in Philadelphia, we think an analysis 
of it may throw considerable light on principles, which are best calculated to 
render the banking system harmless to the public. 


III 


The interest of Bronson in banking matters was not merely academic. 
In addition to his contacts with other students of the subject, he sought an 
audience in the political world. His dealings with politicians centered around 
his efforts for the permanent establishment of a secure and stable national 
bank. As early as 1814, he had already drawn a plan for such an institution, 
and his work was rendered nugatory only by the chartering of the second 
United States Bank.” Representative Samuel Sherwood, of Delhi, New 
York, served him as Congressional liaison and kept him advised of legisla- 
tive progress at this time.’* However, Bronson’s influence was greatest when 
the bank question emerged again as an issue in the 1830's. 

Since Churchill C. Cambreleng, of New York, held a strategic position as 
chairman of the House Ways and Means Committee at this time, Bronson 
was not averse to using his acquaintance with him as a means of reading the 
intentions of an Administration for which he had no great fondness. As 
Jackson’s hostility toward the rechartering of the Bank gradually took 
shape, Cambreleng’s was not a bad pulse to keep a finger on. He had read 
Bronson’s statement of banking principles and had written his approval : 
“On this subject I have always considered you my oracle. As the time 
approaches for rechartering the Bank of the U.S. it will become a question 
of deeper interest.” On another occasion Cambreleng passed on to Bronson 
a pamphlet he had received from Nassau Senior via Louis McLane and 
asked that he show it to Professor McVickar.” When Cambreleng requested 
suggestions with regard to the North Carolina banking system, Bronson set 
forth his views at length, emphasizing the desirability of a permanent in- 
vestment of bank capital, none of which was to be used in lending opera- 
tions. The interest of the banker and the public alike required operations 
based on credit alone. This would discourage speculation and monopoly, 


....ause to which the capital of bankers is always employed by their customers, 





* Cf. April 8, 11, 1814, David Parish Letter Book in the New York Historical Society. 

* December 24, 31, 1814, January 26, 1816, Isaac Letters, BP. Cf. also the letter of Secre- 
tary of Treasury Dallas to Marinus Willet, son-in-law to Bronson, December 15, 1814, Isaac 
Letters, BP. 

* July 22, 1829, Isaac Letters, BP. 

* February 26, 1831, Isaac Letters, BPMC. The pamphlet was possibly Senior’s Three Lec- 
tures on the Costs of Obtaining Money and Some Effects of Private and Government Paper 
Money (London, 1830) , 103 pages. 
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if they are permitted to trade upon it—and to which cause is to be ascribed the 
great fluctuations in the prices of commodities and most of the failures amongst 
men in business. This I take to be in banking a besetting sin... . Credit ought 
to be the only element employed in the operations of a banker, based upon a 
permanent pledged capital, convertible whenever his creditors, in case of his 
failure, shall have occasion to resort to it for payment." 


With the question of the Bank brewing actively, Bronson seized an oppor- 
tunity afforded by Nicholas Biddle to present his views. Biddle had written 
that a mutual Philadelphia friend, Charles A. Davis, had given him reason 
to believe that his solicitation of Bronson’s opinion “in regard to our Bank- 
ing operations” would not go unheeded.” Bronson was not one to miss a 
chance to circulate sound doctrine where it would do the most good; and 
the Griscom Collection contains the draft of a letter, dated February 13, 
1830, addressed to William [sic] Biddle, president of the U.S. Bank in 
Philadelphia. Following acknowledgment of receipt of Biddle’s request 
and the usual amenities, plus a modest disclaimer concerning his standing 
as a banking authority, Bronson proceeded to an exposition of his views, 
with a not-too-subtle criticism of the past policy of the Bank: 


I had long been aware that a powerful influence existed hostile to the rechar- 
tering of that institution; but I had not anticipated an official development of 
the design before it appeared in the President’s message. There appears to be 
on both sides of the Atlantic, symptoms of the revival of paper money projects— 
the suggestion in the Message of issuing a currency by government, is one of 
them—and of the very worst sort. I have always regarded the U.S.B. as our 
Sheet Anchor, & the perpetuity of its existence, of vital importance to the best 
interest of the Country. 


Was not the present the most auspicious opportunity to secure renewal? 
In return for a continuance of the same privileges and immunities it now 
enjoyed, the Bank should offer to lend the Government $20,000,000 at 3 
per cent, irredeemable and nonnegotiable until expiration of the renewed 
charter. This fund was to be used to extinguish the public debt bearing a 
higher rate of interest, a use which would ensure the popularity of the 
measure.” For Bronson, this plan had another advantage: 


Would it not by lessening ability of the Bank to extend its operations on ad- 
vances of capital put an end to those political and commercial jealousies which 





*" October 17, 1831, BPGC. 

* February 7, 1830, Isaac Letters, BPMC. 

* Cf. Marquis James, Life of Andrew Jackson (Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, 1938), p. 562, for 2 similar proposal made to Jackson by Biddle. 
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have engendered so much hostility against it? Suppose these apparent conces- 
sions were made and accepted, would it necessarily lessen that portion of the 
dividends which are made out of the credit of the institution? . .. . I am inclined 
to think that such a proposition or something like it might be favourably rec’d. 


Perhaps some modification of the charter might be insisted on, such as 
making all the notes payable at one place. 


I have always thought the want of such a provision one of its greatest defects; 
and that of allowing it to turn all its capital into money another, and perhaps 
the greatest of all. I cannot perceive why a national bank with a fixed capital 
consisting of public stock might not, as in England, cause their notes to be kept 
instead of coin as the basis of the circulation of all the minor banks. 


Referring to the New York Safety Fund plan, which he had opposed, Bron- 
son continued : 


I have good reasons for believing the late law of this State making the banks 
liable for each other’s defalcations originated in political motives. If the other 
States had come into the measure as was recommended, the Bankers of the 
country would have become a company of mutual insurers, and probably in the 
opinion of the Gov’t sufficiently safe to be entrusted with the collection and 
disbursement of the public monies. 


The presumption was that they would then serve as a substitute for the 
Bank and shatter the props under it Bronson concluded by leaving to 
Biddle the timing of a request for recharter, aware that there might be 
factors unknown to him rendering it unwise to request renewal at that 
particular time. 

By 1834, Bronson had become convinced that the old Bank represented 
a lost cause, things had gone too far to%0 back, and a new bank was the 
answer.” He had already been engaged in sponsoring a plan for one, circu- 
lating it widely with more or less favorable reception.” Congressman Cam- 


Cf. R. C. McGrane, Correspondence of Nicholas Biddle (Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1919), pp. 101-3, for an identical interpretation in a letter to 
Biddle from C. A. Davis. 

= Letter to G. Tomlinson, January 27, 1834, BPGC. Also, J. A. Hamilton, Reminiscences, 
pp. 253-58, where Hamilton reproduces the answers given by Bronson to a series of queries 
on the anticipated effects of the contemplated removal of deposits from the Bank. Hamilton 
had submitted these questions on behalf of the Treasury and gave Bronson’s answers to Jack- 
son. (Manuscript copy is in Isaac Miscellaneous Papers, BP.) Bronson there indicated his 
change of heart on rechartering, giving as his reason the policy pursued by the Bank. 

* For reactions, cf. letter from H. N. Cruger, March 24, 1832, Isaac Letters, BPMC; from 
Cambreleng, March 18, 1831, and February 18, 1832, BPGC. Bronson defended his plan 
against charges, probably by Louis McLane, that it would force a “paper money system on 
the public”; he insisted his plan would have an opposite effect. March 3, 1832, Isaac Letters. 
BP. 
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breleng, without committing himself to its support, had urged Bronson early 
in 1832 to lay the proposed plan before Congress for study. Events were to 
show that the support was never forthcoming. Playing the Administration 
game, Cambreleng freely predicted a Jackson veto of the rechartering bill 
and busied himself collecting answers from Biddle, Bronson, and others to 
a questionnaire drawn on behalf of his House committee, which was attempt- 
ing to assess the possible consequences of alternative courses of action.” 
From Raguet came the usual approval.” On February 20, 1833, a pamphlet 
was published bearing an Outline of a Plan for a National Bank with Inci- 
dental Remarks on the Bank of the United States. Although it was presented 
as the report of a committee of merchants of New York City, consisting of 
Isaac Bronson, George Griswold, Daniel Jackson, and John Bolton, it bears 
the unmistakable impress of Bronson’s views. 

It may well have been the hope of furthering his plans that encouraged 

Bronson to invite Jackson to his country home at Fairfield on the latter’s 
trip to Boston that summer.” Certainly his hopes were not disguised when 
he tried to enlist Van Buren on behalf of the cause: 
The deep interest I have felt in the perpetuity of a bank properly constituted 
emmanating [sic] from the U.S. Government as essential in my judgment in 
sustaining the financial, merchantile [sic] and moral character of the country, 
induced me to express a desire for an interview with you on that subject before 
the question should be agitated which my son Arthur informs me he communi- 
cated to you and that you were pleased to honour me with an assurance of your 
willingness to reciprocate it.” 

Bronson’s plans came to a head in 1836. At that time, he delegated Con- 
gressional management of his project to Elisha Whittlesey, Whig represen- 
tative from Ohio, with whom he had maintained an irregular correspond- 





* April 24 and May 25, 1832, BPGC. January 22, 28, 30, 1832, Isaac Letters, BPMC. May 
3, 20, 1832, Isaac Letters, BPMC. 

* Acknowledging receipt of a copy of Bronson’s petition to Congress for a bank charter, he 
continued, “I have read the petition and ....it appears to me that its principles are perfectly 
sound. I have no doubt that a bank conducted upon your plan would obviate most of the 
objections which exist against a large monied Institution, and would unquestionably prevent 
those terrible revulsions which are so frequent, and under the operation of which, the mercan- 
tile community is now suffering. What you say, about the inability of capital loaned upon 
promissory notes to add to the profits of banking, are [sic] true ... . The whole banking 
System, is, as you say, radically defective, and I sincerely wish that I had no constitutional 
scruples to prevent me from advocating such a bank as yours, which I am persuaded would 
exercise a more salutary control over the State banks, than any one established upon a differ- 
ent plan.” 

* March 14, 1832, Isaac Letters, BPMC. Cf. letter of June 14, 1832, for rejection of the 
invitation and A. J. Donelson’s expression of regrets on behalf of the President. Bronson had 
purchased the residence of President Timothy Dwight of Yale in 1796. 

* Undated, but of the period 1832-36, Isaac Letters, BP. 
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ence over many years, growing no doubt from common ties with their native 
state of Connecticut. A letter dated February 26, 1836, addressed to Whittle- 
sey, although marked “not sent,” is enlightening both in regard to the 
specific variant involved here of Bronson’s successive projects for a national 
banking institution, and the strategy he expected to pursue in securing 
favorable action: 


In my last letter 3 days ago, I alluded to an association which was forming here, 
with a view of making a proposition to the government for managing the fiscal 
concerns of the U.S. on safer and more advantageous terms than it is now, or 
ever has been done. It is not contemplated to ask for an act of incorporation, 
or any other immunities except such as are indispensable to the execution of the 
duties of a fiscal agent. For that purpose the company will require the authority 
of Congress to open, or keep offices where they want their business transacted; 
and to be recognized as their fiscal agents, in order to exempt them from the 
operation of the restraining laws of the States. They will then like the custom 
house become a part of the fiscal machinery of the treasury, & in that character 
have the power, incident to the duties they will have to perform, which will 
render unnecessary any specification of powers except such as will be contained 
in the articles of association; and thus remove that bug-bear—constitutional 
scruples—and enable the government to preserve at least as much consistency 
on this subject as they have in most others. The company will secure the faithful 
execution of their contract by a pledge of thirty millions of dollars in bonds and 
mortgages in the hands of any agent they shall appoint, which mortgages shall 
be secured on productive unincumbered [sic] property worth sixty million 
dollars. Can you without appearing yourself cause this proposition to be stated 
Hypothetically, by some one of the right caste; to Mr. Woodbury, Mr. Taney, 
Mr. Kendall, Mr. Benton of the Senate; whichever you should suppose most 
likely to think favourably of the plan? But let the communication be made but 
to one man, and let the spark catch from him, if it catches at all. I tell you such 
a company can be formed and that too, without much delay: and it is the only 
way, unless they incorporate another bank, by which they can regain control of 
the revenues of the nation.” 


During February and March, Whittlesey was in close communication 


*Tsaac Letters, BP. In Isaac Miscellaneous Papers, BP, are several documents bearing 
upon the maturation of this fiscal plan: (1) copy of a Memorial to the Senate and House of 
Representatives to the effect that the undersigned financiers and merchants had submitted a 
proposal to the President of the United States in March 1836, offering to act as fiscal agents of 
the United States under the proposed “Articles of Association” ; (2) copy of a draft, drawn by 
a committee of which Isaac Bronson was chairman and Arthur Bronson secretary, of “Articles 
of Association” for an “American Joint Stock Banking Company” in 1837; (3) a list of names 
from which were to be chosen twenty-four directors of the proposed company under the 
“Articles of Association.” The list reads like a roster of the most prominent men of property 
in New York, from John Jacob Astor down. 
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with Bronson, reporting on the outlook for this plan, which, however, had 
not yet been made public. Whittlesey’s forecast was pessimistic. He advised 
Bronson that neither the secretary of the Treasury nor Jackson was dissatis- 
fied with the deposit banks ; nor would any cabinet member dare broach the 
subject to Jackson for fear of peremptory dismissal. An unnamed “gentle- 
man of great worth” on the Ways and Means Committee—probably Abbott 
Lawrence of Boston—was considering introducing a bill requiring “pet 
banks” to pay interest on Government deposits. Since Cambreleng was 
opposed to this, this gentleman threatened to raise the question in the House 
over committee objection. Whittlesey was not sanguine but conceded that 
Bronson’s offer to form the fiscal association, which would pay interest, 
might act with catalytic effect in forcing the banks either to do the same or 
give up the deposits. The hand of Congress would also be forced, since it 
would not dare entrust the deposits to the banks in the face of so attractive 
an offer. With Benton attacking the “pet banks” in March, the horizon 
brightened for a while; but Cambreleng presented a formidable hurdle, 
adamant as he was in his rejection of the idea of forcing the banks to pay 
interest. By the twenty-fourth, Bronson had forwarded to Whittlesey a copy 
of the formal “Articles of Association,” and Whittlesey secured permission 
to show them to Lawrence. The latter was quite well pleased with the plan 
and thought it might force action on the Administration. He proposed in 
committee a 2 per cent interest rate from the “pet banks,” provoking the 
quite legitimate accusation from Cambreleng that he was trying to em- 
barrass the deposit system. Whittlesey next tried to enlist Calhoun’s support 
for the plan, but could get no commitment beyond the flattering but not 
very helpful commendation of Bronson’s views as generally “sound and 
correct.” 

As summer approached, storm clouds gathered on the economic horizon, 
and the specter of the impending crisis was already giving Bronson, Whittle- 
sey, Lawrence, and Calhoun, to say nothing of others, cause for apprehen- 
sion over concerns more vital than the mere disposition of Government 
funds.” Bronson’s alarm over the trend of affairs was shown when he applied 
pressure directly on Cambreleng: 


I understand by a communication I have received from the Sec. of The Treasury, 





* February 28, March 13, 15, 20, 24, 28, April 20, 1836, Isaac Letters, BP. 

* Bronson was apparently making dire prophecies in his letters to Whittlesey, for the latter 
secured permission to publish in the National Intelligencer extracts from Bronson’s letters 
touching on the “derangement of exchanges and its causes.”—ZJbid., April 28, 1836. The Intelli- 
gencer of this date contains such extracts as were authorized. There is a gap in the letters from 
Whittlesey between April and the following March, arising either from an actual suspension of 
communication or, much more likely, the subsequent loss of the letters. 
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that a proposition made to The President, by about 100 of our Wealthiest, and 
most respectable Citizens, for forming a Joint Stock Company, to act, as Fiscal 
Agent of The Treasury, has been referred to the Committee of Ways & Means. 
Doubts are entertained whether even the organization of such a Company, un- 
less with special reference to such Agency would not be a violation of the re- 
straining Law of this State. I believe nothing short of a Revolution can repeal 
that law, sustained as it is by a power paramount to every other, except that 
concentrated in Philadelphia. We are manacled by the former, while the latter 
is bleeding us to Death. 


Describing the chaotic state of exchange, Bronson singled out the machina- 
tions of Biddle and his bank : 


Can the Commerce of the Country endure this? You must devise some means 
to checkmate that Institution or our Commerce will become the victim of its 
rapacity. It seems to us the Association we propose is the best, if not the only. 
means which in co-operation with the Treasury can effect that object. .. . It will 
give to the Government both Security, and Income, for the Deposites. At pres- 
ent, it has neither. 


The essential conservatism of Bronson in financial matters, haunted as he 
was by constant fears of the excesses of a paper-money system, expressed 
itself in a qualified reassurance against the potential abuse of his own plan 
in that direction. He thought it probable that “the Company might affect its 
object without becoming a Bank of Circulation.”® 

Cambreleng was clearly unsympathetic. He urged postponement until 
both the political and economic storms had been weathered, advising against 
introducing the plan into the “vortex of politics.”” Bronson, rapidly losing 
patience, protested the postponement: his measure was nonpolitical; no 
partisan interests were involved. If objection was made to New York as the 
location of the company, another place could be chosen. Now prompt action 
was required. From the time he had first proposed this system, more than 
four years ago, matters had become progressively worse.” 

The plan never got beyond the committee stage. But Bronson was per- 
sistent. In April 1837 he addressed a letter to Levi Woodbury proposing the 
establishment of a “U.S. Bank of Deposit and Exchange,” in accordance 
with a scheme previously submitted by him.* Pressure was exerted by the 
circulation of a pamphlet containing several public letters addressed to 





* Bronson to Cambreleng, May 10, 1836, BPGC. 
* Cambreleng to Bronson, May 12, 1836, ibid. 

* Bronson to Cambreleng, May 109, 1836, ibid. 

* April 20, 1837, Isaac Letters, BP. 
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Woodbury over the pseudonym “Franklin.” All to no avail. Death put an 
end to Isaac Bronson’s efforts in May 1838. Some years later, his son, Arthur, 
made an effort to resuscitate a similar project. In 1841, Arthur went to 
Washington to press a bill, drawn by Sherman, to put into effect a “Plan for 
the Safe-keeping and Disbursement of the Public Revenue, for a Uniform 
Currency, and for Facilitating Exchanges in the United States.”* Although 
pressed energetically on Congress, through Wright and Tallmadge in the 
Senate and Cushing in the House, the plan dragged along for several years 
and ultimately proved abortive.” It marks the final episode in the extended 
campaign of the Bronsons to incorporate principles which they held “sound” 
into a legislative bulwark against the twin menace of unsafe banking and 
currency inflation. 


A “neglected” figure, Isaac Bronson was more familiar as a financial 
theorist to his contemporaries than he is to historians. His contributions to 
banking theory assure him a place among the advance guard of those who, 
in their time, have undertaken to unravel the elusive mysteries of money 
matters. Although unsuccessful in securing the establishment of national 
banking projects incorporating his principles, he was not without honor in 
the financial community of his day. His acts and writings combined to give 
him a reputation of considerable influence. When the panic broke in 1837, 
his prestige as a pillar of financial society was taken to warrant the publica- 
tion by the Merchants’ Bank of a reassuring press notice: 


The Statement contained in a morning paper that Isaac Bronson, Esq. withdrew 
his balance as depositor is erroneous. The dealings of Mr. Bronson with the 





“ August 3, 1837, ibid.; letters from McLane, August 15, 1837, Arthur Letters, BPMC. The 
letters of “Franklin” were published in the Journal of Commerce, August 12, 1837. Miller, 
p. 228, tentatively identifies “Franklin” as Isaac H. Bronson. There are two errors involved 
here. Isaac Bronson is not to be confused with Isaac H., his nephew, the son of Isaac’s brother, 
Ethel, of Rutland, N. Y. Also, although “Franklin” presented views held by Bronson, he is 
better identified as Roger M. Sherman, of Connecticut, nephew of the Roger Sherman of the 
Revolutionary period, and friend of Bronson. For further data, cf. obituary notice on Sher- 
man in New York Commercial Advertiser, January 14, 1845. 

* Published by Commercial Advertiser, November 29, 1842. For generally favorable edi- 
torial comment, cf. issue of November 30. Various manuscript copies in different stages of 
development are to be found in BPGC. 

* The legislative struggle, although highly interesting, requires no detailed treatment here. 
Some idea of the factors involved can be derived from letters from Silas Wright, December 10, 
1841, February 28, 1842; from Tallmadge, February 7, 1842, December 14, 1842; from Sher- 
man, December 25, 1842; from Cushing, February 11, 1843, Arthur Letters, BPMC. Cf. also 
Senate Document 133, Twenty-seventh Congress, second session, February 21, 1842, for a 
report submitted by Tallmadge as chairman of a Select Committee, recommending a fiscal 
plan which he held out to Bronson as embodying the chief principles of Sherman’s draft of a 
proposed bill; but Sherman and Bronson felt their principles substantially violated, and were 
sustained in this view by Wright. 
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Bank (where he has kept his a/c for more than thirty years) have not been 
Suspended, and the balance remaining to his credit as Depositor is as large as 
usual.” 


But Bronson’s influence extended well beyond the general public and 
reached into the upper levels of the political and economic world. His 
standing as a sound banking authority was recognized by such political 
figures as Jackson, Van Buren, J. A. Hamilton, Cambreleng, and McLane; 
his originality as a theorist was attested by such judges of economic literacy 
as McVickar and Raguet; and his talents were acknowledged as well by 
such a man of affairs as Nicholas Biddle, who straddled both politics and 
economics. 


Brooklyn, N.Y. ABRAHAM H. VENIT 





* May 10, 1837, Isaac Letters, BP; May 10, 1837, Isaac Accounts, BPMC. 























The Historical Explanation of Land Use in 
New Zealand 


I 


WEAKNESS often apparent in interpretations of economic history 
A lies in failure to evaluate properly the factor of relative location and 
the mechanism of cultural diffusion through which it operates to affect the 
changing character of regions. In studies of the historical geography of 
New Zealand, for example, extant interpretations have both emphasized an 
almost teleological view of unilinear cultural descent and shown a strong 
tendency toward environmental determinism. Neither of these philosophies 
or approaches in the writing of history has proved satisfactory in itself, but, 
taken together (antithetical though they may seem), they have provided 
a deceptively simple interpretive base upon which there has been almost 
universal reliance. 

Relative location is the one certainly unique geographic characteristic of 
any point or area. It is more than a matter of adjacency, for its cultural 
importance may depend much on conditions that change during historic 
time, such as the comparative ease or difficulty of movement between two 
areas, or the relative character and complexity of cultures in the two. Rela- 
tive location is of primary interest in the history of regional development to 
the extent that it inhibits or encourages cultural diffusion, which is the great 
“X-factor” in interpretation. Knowing a particular cultural complex and 
knowing the invitations and limitations of the physical environment in 
which it is placed, we may show what development is logically to be ex- 
pected ; but cultural diffusion, so often a function of relative location, may 
completely and suddenly disrupt the patterns which are extrapolated. 

Relative location exerted just such a disturbing effect on the development 
of patterns and practices of land use in New Zealand. That country has 
striking environmental similarities to Great Britain. Initially it was in- 
tended to establish there a reproduction of the best features of English 
urban and rural life and today the cultural landscape of the countryside is 
very much like that of England, Scotland, and Wales. Among those writing 
about New Zealand there has been a remarkably uniform assumption that, 
through largely unilinear popular and cultural descent, in a similar en- 
vironment, what was planned came quite logically to be. Yet it can be 
demonstrated that the factor of the location of New Zealand relative to 
Australia, and the accident of certain preliminary and contemporary cul- 
tural developments in that near-by continent, were as important, and often 
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much more significant, in shaping the rural patterns and practices on which 
New Zealanders now chiefly depend for their existence.’ In fact, after the 
first two decades of organized settlement, an observer might well have 
granted long odds against the materializing of the situation that eventually 
developed. The existing interpretations are so clearly examples of a habit, 
developed by historians and geographers, of stressing theories of unilinear 
cultural descent and environmental determinism, while ignoring facts and 
possibilities of cultural diffusion encouraged by relative location, that the 
facts are worth briefly analyzing here.” 

The circumstance that demands satisfaction of curiosity in this instance 
is the striking similarity between the rural cultural landscapes of New 
Zealand and Great Britain. In many other cultural features too the former 
is a remarkably faithful copy of the latter: in forms of government, habits 
of recreation, styles of journalism, manners of education, urban morphol- 
ogy, and the very accent of its people’s speech. This has been essentially true 
for the past fifty years and the similarity seems to have become only more 
marked with the passage of time. For at least that period, New Zealand has 
been frequently and fondly dubbed “the Britain of the South” by many of 
its own people as well as by writers from the center of empire. 

To make the example as simple as possible, only the South Island of New 
Zealand and the principal island of Great Britain need be considered. South 


* Andrew H. Clark, “The South Island of New Zealand; a Geographic Study of the Intro- 
duction and Modification of British Rural Patterns and Practices Associated with the Exotic 
Plants and Animals of the Island,” a dissertation at the University of California, Berkeley, and 
available in the library of that institution. 

* My indictment is of sins of omission and implication, generally, rather than of explicit 
statement. Few writers have been concerned with the history of land utilization as anything 
but a distinctly subordinate theme. Among the recent historical works in which there is some 
consideration of agricultural and pastoral history, however parenthetically, are: J. B. Cond- 
liffe, New Zealand in the Making; A Survey of Economic and Social Development (London: 
G. Allen and Unwin, 1930) ; Cambridge History of the British Empire, VII, Part 2 (Cam- 
bridge: The University Press, 1933) ; J. B. Condliffe, A Short History of New Zealand (5th 
ed. rev.; London: G. Allen and Unwin, 1935) ; J. C. Beaglehole, New Zealand; A Short His- 
tory (London: G. Allen and Unwin, 1936) ; J. R. Elder, New Zealand, an Outline History 
(London, 1938) ; and W. P. Morrell, Britain and New Zealand (London: Longman’s Pam- 
phlets on the British Commonwealth Series, 1944). Recent descriptive works which interpret 
the present scene include: O. Duff, New Zealand Now (Wellington: Department of Internal 
Affairs, 1940) ; N. Marsh and R. M. Burdon, New Zealand (London: William Collins Sons 
and Company, 1942) ; W. Nash, New Zealand; A Working Democracy (New York: Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce, 1943) ; and F. L. W. Wood, Understanding New Zealand (New York: 
Coward-McCann, 1944). Three earlier works that have had great influence in shaping the 
interpretation of New Zealand’s economic history are: F. Parsons, The Story of New Zealand 
(Philadelphia: C. F. Taylor, 1904) ; G. H. Scholefield, New Zealand in Evolution (London: 
T. Fisher Unwin, 1909) ; and W. P. Reeves, Ao-tea-roa, The Long White Cloud (3d ed.; 
London: G. Allen and Unwin, 1924). There is virtually no significant periodical literature 
that deals with the history of land utilization even in a corollary sense. 
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Island has been the cultural cradle in which the patterns and practices of 
land utilization, now found in both islands of New Zealand, were first de- 
veloped. The discussion, moreover, is made much simpler by eliminating the 
question of Maori resistance to European settlement which, though of great 
importance in North Island, was virtually nonexistent in the South, and 
which is not germane to the present issue. 

South Island is much more rugged in its surface relief than most of Great 
Britain, but there are no differences of terrain so great as to inhibit the 
development of similar rural cultural patterns. Relief intensity—that is, the 
degree of change in elevation within short distances—which is low over most 
of England and southern Scotland, is high over much of South Island. The 
extent of true alpine country is, however, limited, and very little of the total 
area is above 5,000 feet. Besides Mt. Cook (12,349 feet) there are only six- 
teen peaks that rise above 10,000 feet. Plains, downs, and easy hill country 
occur in very limited pockets on the western and northern coasts and in 
much more extensive areas to the east and south where, in places, plains 
stretch forty to fifty miles inland. The Canterbury Plain, all of it within 
forty miles of the sea, has a shore line of more than a hundred miles on the 
east coast. In many places the mountain complex, which follows the long 
axis of the island, extends outlying fingers to the sea. Some 600 miles in 
length and, roughly, 100 to 150 miles in width, the island has, except in the 
northeast and southwest corners, a remarkably even coast line and compares 
unfavorably with Great Britain in the existence of harbors easily accessible 
from their hinterlands. 

The general movement of air masses over New Zealand is from west to 
east. Each such mass reaching the islands has traversed at least 1,200 miles 
of ocean and tends to have high vapor pressures in its lower strata. Thus the 
annual precipitation on the western slopes of the mountains of South Island 
is exceptionally heavy and exceeds 300 inches annually over considerable 
areas. It falls, in contrast, to little more than ten inches in some rain- 
shadowed pockets east of the divide. Over the largest part of the island and 
including most of the areas where settlement is at all dense, a moderate 
precipitation of 30 to 50 inches a year is quite like that over most of Britain. 

Though in the mountainous regions perpetual snow fields feed a few giant 
glaciers and winters may be severe, the maritime influence assures warm, 
but not hot, summers and relatively benign winters to most of the occupied 
areas. No South Island farmer finds it necessary, for example, to house his 
stock in winter, though there is a seasonal migration of flocks of sheep from 
upper to lower levels on the flanks of the mountains. In fact, areas of quite 
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similar regimes of air temperature and precipitation can be found in South 
Island for almost any section of Great Britain between Scapa Flow and 
Land’s End, and there is no other part of the world, of at all comparable 
size, which has a climate as like that of England, Scotland, and Wales. 

In pre-European times the mountains of South Island generally, and the 
western slopes almost entirely, were clothed with a rain forest of exceptional 
density for a land with the same range of latitude as that found between Nor- 
folk, Virginia, and the city of Quebec. In areas of generally lower rainfall 
east of the mountains, there was a widespread cover of coarse tussocky 
grasses with very limited “islands” of forest, scrub, or swamp vegetation. A 
comparison with the neolithic vegetation cover of Great Britain would not 
be very pertinent, but it is important that the extent of grasslands in South 
Island allowed rapid pastoral penetration and exploitation and, with the 
technical developments that in the nineteenth century permitted agriculture 
to encroach on grasslands for the first time in history, allowed the develop- 
ment of some arable as well.’ 

Although South Island is known to the world today principally as a gigan- 
tic sheep farm, the husbandry of sheep is but one of a large number of 
important primary industries of land utilization representing a range not 
unlike that of Great Britain. From published agricultural and pastoral 
statistics of both Great Britain and New Zealand through the decade of the 
1930's, a table of broadly rounded and generalized figures has been prepared 
to give an approximate statistical comparison between England and Wales, 
on the one hand, and South Island, on the other :* 


*See K. B. Cumberland, “A Century’s Change: Natural to Cultural Vegetation in New 
Zealand,” The Geographical Review, XXXI, No. 4 (October 1941), 529-54. The standard 
work on the historical vegetation of Britain is A. G. Tansley, The British Islands and Their 
Vegetation (Cambridge: The University Press, 1939). There is still some controversy on the 
question of encroachment of agriculture upon grasslands previous to the nineteenth century, 
but the consensus among British and American scholars is quite definite that, until the inven- 
tion of the self-cleaning steel plow, agriculture was confined to the vicinity of forested, or 
once forested, areas. For two authoritative statements on the issue see C. O. Sauer, “American 
Agricultural Origins” in Essays in Anthropology presented to A. L. Kroeber in celebration of 
his sixtieth birthday (Berkeley: University of California, 1936), pp. 279-98, and Grahame 
Clark, “Farmers and Forests in Neolithic Europe,” Antiquity, XIX, No. 74 (June 1945), 

7-71. 

“Calculated and deduced from figures given in the Statistical Report on the Agricultural 
and Pastoral Production of New Zealand, published for each season (usually May 1 to April 
30) and, Great Britain, Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, Agricultural Statistics, pub- 
lished for each calendar year and covering England and Wales. A somewhat similar table, for 
an earlier period, is given in R. G. Stapledon, A Tour in Australia and New Zealand (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1928), p. 18. 
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Area : 
Area utilized . a oe 
Total area of grazing and grassland 


Total area devoted to raising stock feed . 


Total area devoted to all other crops . 
Number of sheep . 
Number of cattle . 


England and Wales 


37,000,000 acres 
30,000,000 acres 

70% of utilized area 
15% of utilized area 
15% of utilized area 
17,000,000 

6,000,000 


South Island 


37,000,000 acres 
15,000,000 acres 
85% of utilized area 
10% of utilized area 
5% of utilized area 
10,000,000 
1,000,000 





Similarity of cultural landscape does not end with the familiar plants, 
animals, and patterns of rotational grassland farming. Though the moun- 
tains overtower those of Scotland, they teem with tens of thousands of deer 
descended from animals imported from the Scottish highlands. Britain now 
has few wild pigs, but boar hunts were fresh enough in the memory of the 
people in song and legend so that the early settlers did not find altogether 
alien the presence of this ubiquitous element in the big-game resources of 
the island. Into the sides of countless hillsides were tunneled myriad rabbit 
warrens and through the grain fields pecked and hopped great flocks of 
English sparrows—two of many less pleasant reminders of home.’ 

There are, of course, profound and obvious enough differences between 
the rural landscapes of the two antipodean areas. The much greater propor- 
tion of rugged land in South Island permits far less of its area to be used 
intensively. A lower percentage of land is in fodder and other crops. The 
remaining native vegetation of New Zealand bears no relation to that of the 
unplowed hills, swamps, and moors of Great Britain. While South Island 
has, everywhere in its settled regions, the endless hedges of familiar gorse, 
it has even larger areas fenced with the alien barbed wire. English oaks and 
elms there are, but they are not easily found amid the regiments of Aus- 
tralian and Californian exotics that shade and shelter the farmsteads. The 
slated and thatched roofs of English and Scottish houses are all but univer- 
sally replaced by brightly painted sheets of corrugated iron. South Island 
has larger fields, straighter and broader roads, more big, American auto- 
mobiles, and much more of the light, but strong, Australian or American 
type of farm machinery. 

One need not multiply examples of similarities and differences. There is, 
for two islands situated at antipodes on the earth, the one an ancient home 
of man and the other first colonized by Polynesians a millennium ago and by 
Europeans little more than a century ago, a remarkably strong likeness of 





* The story of the acclimatization of exotic animals forms an important section in Clark, 
“The South Island.” 
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landscape. It is the similarities, not the differences, that are striking. For 
these similarities the easily reached explanations have apparently been 
accepted as conclusive. An overwhelmingly large percentage of the Euro- 
peans (which, in South Island, means virtually the whole population, per- 
haps 98 per cent or more) trace their ultimate origin to the British Isles. 
The few French, German, Scandinavian, or Polish names are so rare as still 
to occasion comment. These British people came to a land of familiar 
climate, where almost all British agricultural and pastoral practices could 
be followed without serious environmental difficulty. For the last half 
century the agricultural and pastoral (chiefly the latter) exports, on which 
the economy of the island overwhelmingly depends, have been sold in the 
same urban British markets as the products of British farmers themselves. 
Without further ado, therefore, the obvious answers in terms of environ- 
mental determinism and cultural descent have been given to an apparently 
simple problem, and the attention of scholars has been concentrated on 
details rather than directed toward criticism of the main theme. A quick 
survey of some of the developments will show this interpretation to be 
untenable. 
II 

Sparsely inhabited by Maoris when Cook first landed there in 1770, the 
island offered no serious barriers to the shore excursions or camps of sealers 
and bay whalers that operated along its coasts in the succeeding seventy-five 
years. Though this host of visitors came from most of the maritime coun- 
tries of the world (one of the largest contingents was from New England), 
the most permanent shore establishments were those of entrepreneurs from 
Sydney which, in the first decades of the nineteenth century, became a busy 
commercial port.’ That, in 1840, the British Government eventually backed 
into an establishment of sovereignty over the islands, despite the objections 
of Anglican missionaries strongly entrenched in North Island, was in part 
(in time at least) due to the large-scale land-grabbing in South Island by 
these merchants from Sydney.’ 


* On these developments the best original source of information is the contemporary press 
of Australia, notably the Sydney Gazette (1803-42), a government gazette as well as a 
newspaper from 1803-32; the Sydney Herald (1831-42) ; and the Sydney Morning Herald 
(1842-——_). The Historical Records of New Zealand, I (Wellington, 1908), is a very useful 
collection of source materials on early voyages, and R. McNab, Old Whaling Days; A History 
of Southern New Zealand from 1830 to 1840 (Christchurch: Whitcombe and Tombs, 1913); 
is a largely undigested compendium of the same sort of material. Gordon Greenwood, Early 
American-Australian Relations: from the Arrival of the Spaniards in America to the Close of 
1830 (Melbourne: Melbourne University Press, 1944), contains, in the text and appendices, 
numerous records of such voyages. 

* This is made clear in the lengthy official correspondence given in Historical Records of 
New Zealand, I, 729 ff. 
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The declaration of sovereignty was also closely connected with several 
schemes which had been promoted for the colonization of New Zealand, and 
the first contingent for one of the schemes arrived in the islands before 
British annexation was formally effected. Between 1840 and 1850, three 
settlements of immigrants from Great Britain were established on South 
Island: the northernmost in Nelson district on Cook Strait, the central-one 
on the shores of Canterbury Plain near Banks Peninsula, and the southern- 
most in the Otago area on the southeastern shores of the island. These were, 
in their genesis, planned as carefully as any emigration from Great Britain 
had ever been planned. They were conceived as an exemplification of the 
colonizing theories held widely in Great Britain at the time and sponsored 
chiefly by Edward Gibbon Wakefield. It was intended that there should be 
transferred to the new country a cross section of English town and country 
life, lacking only the large urban agglomerations and such glaring manifes- 
tations of social maladjustment in early nineteenth-century Britain as the 
great areas of urban and rural slums and the masses of pauper criminals. 
Wakefield and his disciples earnestly desired to create, a half a world away 
from the center of the burgeoning British Empire, a series of reproduc- 
tions of England’s (or in the case of Otago, of Scotland’s) most admirable 
characteristics.” 

Wakefield’s theories were to be implemented in the following fashion. 
Large areas were to be bought in New Zealand from the crown at a nominal 
sum. The purchasing agency was to sell this land at a high price (from £1 to 
£3 per acre, which was certainly not cheap for the time, place, and circum- 
stances) to capitalists. The proceeds from the sales were to be used to im- 
port carefully selected laborers to work the land, and to establish schools, 
churches, roads, and other appurtenances of civilization. The high price was 
intended to prevent large aggregations of land and to ensure the most in- 
tensive working of land first purchased. Relatively slow expansion, based 
on a large degree of self-sufficiency within a well-ordered, carefully strati- 
fied, transplanted British society, was visualized in the early years. Very 
modest exports were anticipated, and no attempt was to be made to concen- 
trate on one staple crop. Between 1841 and 1851, many hundreds of urban 
poor, who in Great Britain had learned very little about techniques of farm- 
ing, together with a few score capitalists, did settle in the centers designated, 





*The most thorough and able handling of the relevant material on the Wakefield experi- 
ments in New Zealand is J. S. Marais, The Colonisation of New Zealand (London: Oxford 
University Press, 1927). A. J. Harrop, The Amazing Career of Edward Gibbon Wakefield 
(London: G. Allen and Unwin, 1928), is also very useful. Of Wakefield’s own writings, 
the most pertinent to this theme are: A Letter from Sydney (London, 1829) and A View of 
the Art of Colonisation (London, 1849). 
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and beginnings were made toward the attainment of the goals of the foun- 
ders.’ Had the principal contacts with the island been limited to the medium 
of direct sea passage, a slow development toward something like the present 
society, economy, and pattern of plant and animal husbandry might well 
have taken place. 

In fact, however, a large number of ships bound for New Zealand stopped 
at Australia to refresh and to discharge or pick up goods and passengers.” 
The precolonization relationships with traders in Sydney, who had estab- 
lished several agricultural and pastoral colonies in South Island before the 
settlers arrived, were strengthened and expanded.” The obvious advantages 

















® The precise character of the immigrants who came has, I believe, been badly distorted. 
Though there is an almost universal assumption that they were carefully selected according to 
high standards, there is no evidence to support the assumption, and every consideration of 
probability seems to be against it. Marais, p. 62, says that the conditions for the choice of 
immigrants, which would have assured a very select group, were “rigidly enforced,” but he 
does not say how he knows this to have been true. Beaglehole, p. 31, may be nearer to the 
truth in saying: “The colonists of New Zealand came mainly from the class of the Respectable 
Poor, as distinct from the mere proletarian on the one hand and the thoroughly successful 
artisan on the other.” To attempt to find supporting evidence for the traditional theses, the 
large collection of the New Zealand Company Papers (Series N. Z. C.) in the Dominion 
Archives in Wellington were examined, in addition to the various numbered reports of the 
company and the issues of its official publication, the New Zealand Journal, which appeared 
sporadically in London from February 8, 1840, to November 6, 1852. These, taken together 
with the passenger lists of arriving ships published in the immediately established colonial 
newspapers, and Appendices to the Journals of the House of Representatives, give what is 
known of the skills and backgrounds of the arriving immigrants. The proportion of those with 
any considerable personal resources, or with agricultural or pastoral skills, is quite low. There 
is a notable absence from the records of immigrants of the yeoman farmer type—the pros- 
perous, land-owning peasant if you like. One wonders indeed what laborers above the class of 
penniless paupers or near paupers could have been induced to go to the much advertised ter- 
rors of cannibal-ridden New Zealand where little was known of the country, and where it was 
planned to preserve all the distinctions of a class system, near to the bottom of which they 
certainly were. A small sum would buy passage to North America, the superior attractions of 
which included a much shorter voyage in steerage and easier access to land. The patriotic 
advantage of living under the British flag was equally to be had in Canada, the Cape, or the 
Australian colonies. That a superior class of laborers should, of its own free will, have chosen 
to go to New Zealand simply does not make sense. The existing evidence points as strongly 
toward a generally urban background as toward their poverty, and that, perhaps, is the most 
significant point here. The evidence on this controversial question is examined in detail in my 
“The South Island.” 

* See note 6 above. 

™ These early settlements are described in a wide variety of sources. Apart from diaries and 
letters available only in New Zealand’s several libraries and archives, these include: The His- 
torical Records of New Zealand, and McNab, Old Whaling Days; McNab, Murihuku (Well- 
ington: Whitcombe and Tombs, 1909) ; E. W. Durward, “The Maori Population of Otago,” 
Journal of the Polynesian Society, XLII, No. 2; E. Shortland, The Southern Districts of New 
Zealand (London, 1851) ; W. H.S. Roberts, History of Oamaru and North Otago, New Zea- 
land from 1835 to the End of 1889 (Oamaru, 1890) ; F. Tuckett, “Diary” (of a journey along 
the eastern and southern coasts of South Island, March 28—June 1, 1844), most readily avail- 
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of moving some of the great flocks of Merino sheep, by then developed in 
Australia, to the virgin grasslands of South Island, were quickly seen, and 
action on a large scale quickly followed. If much land was held in blocks for 
the colonizing associations, there was more beyond which could be taken 
first on a purely squatting basis, as had been the back country of New South 
Wales, and then, later, rented from the crown at insignificant annual fees. 

The Merinos grew the premium wool of the entire world and required a 
minimum of care in New Zealand. Excepting only a voracious parrot, the 
sheep had no native animate enemies. Before Cook’s advent, which is tradi- 
tionally supposed to have brought the first pigs to New Zealand, the islands 
had only two mammals: a tame dog and a tame rat that the Maoris had 
brought with them less than a thousand years before. The representation of 
amphibia and reptilia was also extremely poor. The climate, while rather 
on the humid side of optimum conditions for the Merino, was seasonally 
reliable and generally benign. The grazing, quickly improved by the burning 
of the rough, dead growth, was comparatively good. By the early 1860’s, 
sheep farming had occupied all the important grazable areas of the island. 

A distinct aid to this large animal migration across the Tasman Sea was 
a series of droughts in New South Wales in the forties.” During this period, 
New Zealand’s runholders bought sound, if thin, young sheep in Sydney for 
as little as a shilling a head.” 

Very rapidly the careful plans of the founders went awry. Virtually every- 
one who could do so dropped his intended occupation to get into the sheep 
business. The sheep, and with them the skills for their management, flowed 
into the country in a steady stream from the Australian colonies to absorb 





able in an appendix to T. M. Hocken, Contributions to the Early History of New Zealand 
(London, 1898) ; D. Monro, letters to the editor of the Nelson Examiner, on the same trip, 
printed in a series beginning July 20, 1844, and ending October 23, 1844; E. J. Wakefield (a 
nephew of Edward Gibbon), Adventure in New Zealand (London, 1845); and H. Thorp, 
“Reminiscences,” MS in Turnbull Library, Wellington, New Zealand. 

* H. Roberts, The Squatting Age in Australia 1835-47 (Melbourne: Melbourne University 
Press, 1935), is an exhaustive study of contemporary conditions and events in Australian 
sheep farming. 

* The letters of two pioneer farmers in Canterbury, recently published as Pioneers of 
Canterbury: Deans’ Letters 1840-54, ed. J. Deans (Dunedin: A. H. and A. W. Reed, 1937), 
contain several references to the purchases of sheep in Australia at such low prices. The cost 
was generally greater, of course, and the price paid in New South Wales was always less than 
the value of a sheep landed and acclimatized in New Zealand. Normally 25 to so per cent of 
the animals were lost on the voyage or shortly after landing. In 1847, for example, the Deans 
purchased 600 sheep in Sydney. Five hundred and fifty-four survivors were landed at Banks 
Peninsula but subsequent losses in lambing and acclimatization resulted in only 430 of the 600 
being added to the working flock. 
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the energies of laborers and capitalists alike.“ A single staple export, wool, 
and its price in world markets, became the cynosure of all interests. In the 
life of the sheep stations and the towns that serviced them, a rough, pushing, 
independent pioneer quality became strongly evident. By 1860 the feeble 
defenses of the traditionally organized, carefully balanced, chiefly agricul- 
tural settlements had collapsed. There was a vigorous agricultural and 
dairying industry, but it occupied few people, and South Island seemed most 
nearly another and smaller New South Wales. 

The delicacy of the chain of coincidence leading to this alteration de- 
serves to be stressed. The timing had to be quite precise. Without the coin- 
cidence of the Wakefield experiments, the multiplication of Merino sheep 
in New South Wales, and the droughts that occurred there in the 1840’s, 
events would not have occurred as they did. The importation of sheep to 
Australia and the building up of the flocks there had been a slow process,” 
but from no source of supply more distant from New Zealand could sheep 
have been imported in the large numbers required to alter so quickly and so 
nearly completely the intended direction of land use. Twelve hundred miles 
of sea voyaging, under the maritime conditions of a century ago, was nearly 
the profitable limit of distance for the transportation of sheep in quantities. 
As it was, the Tasman Sea voyage usually involved the loss of one quarter 
to one third of the animals shipped.” More particularly, with the exception 
of the Merino breed, which was available in large numbers in Australia, it is 
doubtful whether any breed known, or likely to be known, to the men who 
settled South Island could have been established in the rough, native tus- 
sock grasslands. The tendency for the blood of English breeds of sheep, 
notably the Romney, to displace Merino blood in South Island’s flocks at 
an accelerating rate over the past seventy-five years has been almost directly 
proportional in strength to the rate of increase in acreage of high-quality 
English grasses and the development of techniques which made possible the 
sale in Great Britain of meat from New Zealand. Thus, by the accidents of 





“ The information about this flood of sheep from Australia and their characteristics was 
obtained from contemporary New Zealand newspapers in both editorial columns and adver- 
tisements. The most useful of these were: the Lyttelton Times (published at the port of 
Christchurch from 1851-63 and at Christchurch itself thereafter until 1929); the Nelson 
Examiner (1842-73); the Otago Witness (1851- , later merged with the Times) ; 
and the Otago Daily Times (1861- ). The two last papers were published in Dunedin. 

* Authorities on the Australian development of the Merino include: J. Atkinson, An Ac- 
count of the State of Agriculture and Grazing in New South Wales (Sydney, 1828) ; G. A. 
Brown (“Bruni”), Australian Merino Studs (Melbourne, 1904) ; and E. W. Cox, The Evolu- 
tion of the Australian Merino (Sydney: Angus and Robertson, 1936). 

© See note 13 above. 
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the existence of large flocks of Merino sheep and the prevalence of unfavor- 
able climatic conditions in New South Wales at a critical period, and of the 
relative location of South Island in respect to that Australian colony, the 
New Zealand area achieved a character in its land use which bade fair to 
make it something very different from a South Seas’ Britain. 


III 


If location relative to a certain breed of sheep in Australia did much to 
set the rural patterns and practices of South Island in a mold greatly dif- 
ferent from that intended by the founders, the existence in Australia of large 
herds of a particular breed, or type, of cattle had a decidedly counterbalanc- 
ing effect in maintaining a nucleus of agricultural and mixed-farming ac- 
tivity. The cattle were the short-horned cattle from the north of England, 
variously referred to as the Teeswater, Yorkshire, or Durham breed (and 
later simply as shorthorns).” The records of the rapid importation of these 
cattle to South Island indicate not only that the need for cattle was great, 
but that there was no competitive source of supply.” Cattle of any kind did 
not stand the long voyage from Britain to New Zealand very satisfactorily 
a century ago.” The breed, as it existed in Australia in the early nineteenth 
century, was remarkably unspecialized. As in the case of sheep, New Zea- 
land’s settlers turned to Australia for their cattle, and the breed available 
was this triple-purpose animal suited alike to the slaughterhouse, the dairy, 
and the plow. Durham cattle were to prove an important auxiliary to the 
sheep industry in supplying the teams of six to sixteen oxen that were the 
only feasible means of getting wool out of the back country and supplies into 





“ The introduction of this type of cattle into New South Wales and the concentration of 
interest on it by breeders there is described in part in J. Atkinson, An Account of the State of 
Agriculture and Grazing in New South Wales, Part 2 (Sydney, 1844), and M. H. Ellis, The 
Beef Shorthorn in Australia (Sydney: The Sydney and Melbourne Publishing Company, 
1932). 

* Editorial references as well as advertisements of stock for sale “newly arrived from New 
South Wales” are so frequent and refer so exclusively to “Durham cattle” that the inference of 
heavy dependence on Australia and on this breed is inescapable. 

® Witness the fact that in the 1840’s “ship’s dairies” were usually stocked with goats for the 
voyage to New Zealand. This is attested not only in several diaries of voyages, but in the offer- 
ing of goats for sale in newspaper advertisements after the arrival of ships, and the absence of 
early references to ship’s cattle. The Barker Letters (in manuscript in Canterbury Museum, 
Christchurch) mention a price of 10 shillings for a good “milch goat” in Christchurch in 1850. 
Incidentally, since the goats had no traditional place in the economy of the people, they were 
hot very carefully tended after landing and many escaped to found the flocks of wild goats, 
now numbering tens of thousands, that roam some of the wilder mountain country in the 
north central part of the island. 
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it. Their availability and importation in some numbers helped to preserve 
a vigorous, if small, agricultural and dairying industry.” 

There were two other examples of the influence of relative location upon 
South Island’s developing rural patterns, which were not connected with the 
introduction of certain animals. The most pertinent perhaps was concerned 
with the gold rushes to the southwest Pacific in the fifties and sixties. In that 
period the trans-Tasman migrations of people and culture were notable, 
and these influenced very strongly the course of land utilization in South 
Island. 

In the mid-nineteenth century, the rushes to the alluvial gold fields in the 
lands marginal to the Pacific involved the transfer of large amounts of 
capital and great numbers of men first to California and then, in turn, to 
Victoria with the discovery of a bonanza field there in 1851. Thousands of 
restless, impatient men, often with a large experience in both California and 
Australia, were in the southwest Pacific, and this led in the fifties to a very 
complete exploration of New Zealand’s possible gold resources. The search 
was rewarded and several rich strikes were made, the first of real importance 
being near Lawrence, Otago, in 1861 by a veteran of both Sierran and Vic- 
torian experience. Between 1860 and 1870 South Island’s population tripled, 
chiefly from immigration directly or indirectly connected with the gold 
rushes. The total inflow was, of course, many times the number of those who 
remained. The principal source was Australia, though a considerable part of 
the “Australians” may have been a very recent accretion there. By the early 
seventies, a large proportion of the miners had returned to the Australian 
colonies or other parts of the world; but in the decade, 1860-1870, South 
Island gained more population by “net” immigration alone than either net 
immigration or natural increase has contributed in any decade since.” It 
was, in the main, a rough, undisciplined group of men in the prime of life. 
Poorly educated in any formal way, they were extremely independent and 
self-reliant. There is no evidence, nor any reason to infer, that they brought 


” As late as 1918, the New Zealand Official Year Book listed the percentage of short-horn 
types among all of New Zealand’s cattle as 58 per cent, and even in 1928 the same source 
showed shorthorns to be more than a quarter of all cattle in the country. The percentage was 
always higher in South Island. Though more specialized beef and dairy breeds are rapidly dis- 
placing shorthorns in the South Island today, as they long ago succeeded in doing in North 
Island, this late persistence of the breed is a very good example of the important and con- 
tinuing influence of the factor of location relative to Australia. Remarkably few shorthorns 
were ever introduced directly from Great Britain, even when it became more feasible to ship 
animals in larger numbers over such a great distance. 

™ The Statistics of New Zealand, issue of 1871, gives a very clear accounting of the emigra- 
tion and immigration. Between 35 and 4o per cent of the “net” immigration was from 
Australian sources. 
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any considerable agricultural or pastoral experience with them beyond that 
especially concerned with sheep, which they had gained in Australia; but 
they possessed a wide variety of skills.” One of these, as will appear, was to 
have a very great significance for the future development of important areas 
of South Island. 

The influence of the gold rushes tended to counterbalance the Merino 
influx. In the fifties the Victorian boom created an immediate market, at a 
high price level, for products of dairying and mixed farming in New Zea- 
land, and shipments of wheat, cheese, and other agricultural products to 
Sydney and Melbourne were surprisingly high.” More important to New 
Zealand were the “diggers” who came and remained. Superficially, it might 
appear that, their agricultural and pastoral skills being more largely in 
Australian sheep farming than in anything else, they would reinforce the 
tendency toward extensive development of sheep runs. Paradoxically how- 
ever, this, the greatest and, I believe, the culturally most influential wave of 
population ever to strike South Island, contributed very directly to the 


* The character of the “diggers” is discussed by a good many scholars, among the best 
accounts being: C. B. Newling, “The Gold Diggers,” Journal of The Royal Australian His- 
torical Society, II, 262-80; T. A. Coghlan, Labour and Industry in Australia (4 vols., London: 
Oxford University Press, 1918), pp. 561-62 and 874-76; and E. V. G. Shann, An Economic 
History of Australia (London: Cambridge University Press, 1930), especially chap. xi. 
Fitzpatrick has re-examined some of their conclusions in the second of his two excellent vol- 
umes on the economic history of Australia: B. Fitzpatrick, The British Empire in Australia, 
an Economic History (1834-1939) (Melbourne: Melbourne University Press, 1941). In dif- 
ferent issues of the Canterbury and Otago papers, there are very vivid descriptions of the men 
who arrived. 

* The Canterbury Customs House records from January 1 to November 30, 1855, given in 
an appendix to R. B. Paul, Letters from Canterbury (London, 1857), showed the distribution 
of the following export items: 


Coastwise (i.e., 


Articles Exported New Zealand) To Sydney To Melbourne 
Buen 6 6,720 lb. 1,568 Ib. 3,024 Ib. 
SO ee 10,955 ” 14,100 ” 
ey Sk. we ae ee 1,719 bu. 463 bu. 524 bu. 
Oitshes 30 7 Gages om alld x 3,441 ” 3,008%4 ” 3.051” 
ee i ae 2,829 ” 859 ” 
MIOlinew 2 fe SO 26% tons 1 ton 
Potatoes. . . . . . . +. ~ #«+128% tons 135 tons 59034 tons 
Timber (sawn). . . .. . 5,100 feet 50,000 feet 
Wh. tc ls ws» rrr 399,308 lb. 


The wool of course must have been largely transshipped at Sydney for Great Britain, but it is 
doubtful whether any of the other products would have stood the cost of the journey at the 
time. Wool formed half of the total exports (£21,387/16/o out of a total value of 
£40,037/15/1) and was soon to form a much higher proportion of these. The figures indicate 
the importance of the Australian markets at this time in stimulating dairying and grain farm- 
ing in South Island. 
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improvement of the relative position of agriculture, dairying, and mixed 
farming. 

In the first place, a local inflationary tendency was added to a general, 
gold-induced rise in commodity prices at mid-century, and food production 
became a relatively profitable enterprise in South Island. As in most alluvial 
mining areas, the most substantial and permanent profits were made by the 
merchants and food producers. Except as wool shared in the benefits of a 
world-wide rise in prices, sheep farming suffered from the scarcity and high 
costs of labor and from the invasion of the back country by the calico 
“towns” of the miners. There was large-scale and virtually permanent de- 
struction, by the activities of hydraulic mining, of much highly valuable 
valley-bottom country used for wintering. There is no doubt, too, that the 
“diggers” helped to spread the rabbit plague, which has been a major enemy 
of high-country sheep ever since. 

The chief skill of the gold miners, as a group, lay in their management of 
water. Major engineering feats were performed in the Otago and Westland 
Mountains in the construction of water races running for miles through the 
most difficult country to enable the rich beds of tightly packed auriferous 
gravels to be washed down and then panned. These races were used from the 
first in Otago to irrigate gardens, orchards, and small meadows, when sur- 
plus water was available ; and many sections of existing irrigation races in 
Otago are direct inheritances from old mining channels. This skill in man- 
agement of water was to have its principal effect on land use not in Otago, 
however, but farther to the north in Canterbury, where there was the largest 
extent of potentially suitable agricultural land. Irrigation for crop cultiva- 
tion was not the problem, for the rainfall was adequate. The difficulty in 
intensive utilization of the land lay in inaccessibility of water for stock, 
whether for working beasts or for animals producing meat, dairy products, 
or wool. 

The Canterbury Plains are composed of a series of coalesced gravel fans 
built out of the material washed from the graywacke mountains in the 
central core of the island.“ The streams that drain through them have long 
since lost their aggrading power and have cut trenches as much as 400 feet 
below the level of the plain as it abuts the mountains. In a direct analogy to 
the high plains of the United States, the extensive interfluves are waterless. 
Wells, which would have had to be very deep, were technically and finan- 
cially impossible in the sixties and seventies in South Island. The answer 
came from imitation of the techniques of the alluvial miners. Not long after 





* G. Jobberns, “The Canterbury Plains, Their Origin and Structure” in R. Speight et al., 
Natural History of Canterbury (Christchurch: Simpson and Williams, 1927). 
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the first hydraulic races were established in the gold-mining areas of Otago, 
some enterprising landholders in Canterbury devised similar races to carry 
water, by gravity, out over the surfaces of the interfluves from flumes con- 
structed on the upper courses of the rivers. (These water races, built for 
watering stock, are exactly similar in principle to irrigation ditches worked 
by gravity.) While the mining races were often of greater dimensions, the 
stock-watering channels are rarely larger in size than two feet wide by 
eighteen inches deep. A thin floor of silt soon forms in them, preventing the 
seepage of water through the underlying gravels. Indeed, the silt, together 
with weedy growths, must be frequently cleaned out.” 

As elaborate networks of stock-watering races were thus spread over the 
plains, it became possible, and profitable, to take several crops of wheat 
from land that had formerly supported perhaps a sheep to the acre, to lay 
it down in long-rotation pastures of English grasses, and to conduct a typi- 
cally British form of rotational grassland farming. More sheep and more 
profitable breeds of sheep in terms of the wool check per acre could graze 
the same area of land.” A much better-balanced and more broadly based 
type of farm economy contributed to increased regional wealth and rural 
security. Extensive sheep farming was forced back farther and farther into 
the mountains. 

It is worth commenting here upon the undue importance usually attached — 
to the advent of marine refrigeration as a revolutionary factor in determin- 
ing the patterns of land utilization in the island. This is perhaps because it 
had just such an effect in the opening up of North Island and in determining 
the course of agricultural and pastoral activity there. But before the first 
shipment of refrigerated mutton and dairy products from South Island to 
Great Britain in 1882, much of the experimentation on new types of sheep 
and cattle, and on the development of pastures of English grasses had 
already taken place. The reversal of the trend from extensive sheep farming 
back to the originally intended mixed farming in the British fashion, with 





* My information about water races comes principally from firsthand accounts obtained 
from individual farmers during my field work in New Zealand between February 1941 and 
December 1942 and from the examination of old farm records. It was greatly assisted by the 
researches of George J. T. Wilson and Noel Barker, both of Christchurch, who have been keen 
and industrious students of the economic and social history of Canterbury. 

A monument has been erected in Canterbury to one Brett who, in 1877, proposed an exten- 
sive series of races for the upper-plains area. As a result he has gained the quite undeserved 
reputation of the “father” of stock water races in Canterbury. Actually such races were in 
operation in Canterbury in 1863 at “Winchmere” or “Wakanui,” a station just north of the 
mouth of the Ashburton River. 

* The long-wooled sheep did not produce a fleece worth nearly as much per pound as did 
the Merino, but, if properly fed, the much greater weight of the fleece meant that they were 
more profitable animals from the point of view of wool production alone. 
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rotations of grasses, root crops, and grains, and the feeding of sheep, cattle, 
and pigs,.was already under way when marine refrigeration became a factor. 
This is not to underestimate the importance of the development of refrig- 
eration in helping to fulfill the Wakefieldian dreams of an antipodean Little 
England. With the market opened in Great Britain for meat, the individual 
sheep became a much more profitable animal, worth perhaps three times its 
value as a wool producer only. Smaller farms became practicable and the 
great estates were voluntarily or forcibly broken up to give land to the 
people and to encourage intensive production. It is, however, important to 
remember that the discovery of gold in New Zealand, soon after the gold 
rushes to Australia, and the corollary inflow of people and techniques from 
New Zealand’s nearest neighbor, made important contributions to this 
change. 
IV 

Time and again New Zealand’s relationship with Australia seemed likely 
to lead its husbandry along paths widely diverging from British farming 
practice. If they converged again, it was largely the result of unrelated, but 
balancing, influences from the same source. The character of agricultural 
and pastoral activity on the island was probably influenced as profoundly 
by its location 1,200 miles beyond Australia on a sailing route from Great 
Britain which touched Australia first, as by the origin of its people or the 
environment to which they came. New Zealand’s case is meant only as an 
‘example, however cogent it may be, of an unfortunate tendency among 
geographers and historians to focus their attention so sharply upon a region 
that they almost make the assumption that it exists in vacuo, and that its 
location relative to other parts of the earth is a matter of minor significance. 
There is evident in the writings about New Zealand a sort of ancestor wor- 
ship which concentrates attention on a very limited area as a cultural hearth, 
particularly when most of the population has migrated therefrom. There is, 
at the same time, a strong current of environmental determinism, which 
assumes in a clearly implicit if not always explicit sense that a similar 
environment almost demands the type of land use found in its counterparts 
in other portions of the world. There has been a lack of attention to the 
historical sequence of cultural diffusion. One wonders what the patterns of 
land use in New Zealand might be today had the continent of Australia not 
existed, or, to take a slightly less wild hypothesis, if Japan had anticipated 
her southwesterly expansion by a century and been more successful in 
maintaining her hegemony. 


Washington, D.C. ANprREw H. Crarx 
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CHANGING ECONOMIC SYSTEMS 


A Planned Economy or Free Enterprise: The Lessons of History. By Ephraim 
Lipson. London: A. and C. Black, 1944. Pp. viii, 318. 155. 


The best antidote to the conservative’s nostalgia for the past, in economics as 
in politics, is knowledge of that past. Even if the lessons of history are far from 
precise, they undermine the dogmatism of many current theorists. While we are 
being warned on the one hand that planned economy is the road to serfdom, and 
on the other that a return to free enterprise is merely, in Stuart Chase’s phrase, 
going “back to grandfather,” it is high time that the public knew more about 
grandfather’s and great-grandfather’s economics—about the long struggle be- 
tween state control and rugged individualism. This is the task that Mr. Lipson 
has set himself, and no one could be better qualified for it. He is among the out- 
standing historians of the subject, and combines a sense of its importance with 
a rare gift for making it interesting. 

His purpose is more modest than the title indicates. He is concerned primarily 
with the experience of Great Britain, and with that of other countries only as it 
affected British development. After an introductory chapter, he embarks on a 
brief and excellent survey of English mercantilism in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, followed by two chapters on the growth, triumph, and decline of 
free enterprise between the Restoration and the First World War. This sum- 
mary occupies roughly half the book. He devotes the second half to the 
period since 1919, and to a long final chapter on his program for postwar recon- 
struction. In the latter he summarizes a number of current economic theories as 
background for his own position, but makes no attempt to examine in detail “the 
panaceas confidently propounded by different schools of thought.” Since he is 
too prudent to advance any of his own, he draws the lessons of history only in 
general terms. The reader will therefore not find his thinking done for him. 

The book is more timely than its author could have hoped. Great Britain has 
experienced as great a parliamentary revolution as that of 1906, and the effect 
on her social and economic policy promises to be as profound. The Labour party 
is committed to planning on a larger scale than ever before and has the strength 
to implement its commitment. Hence, Great Britain is about to become the 
leading democratic exponent of a planned economy. Now, if ever, her people 
should be conscious of their background—of the fact that such an economy is 
deeply rooted in their tradition, and that the triumph of free enterprise was by 
comparison a brief experiment. This is Mr. Lipson’s principal point, and it is a 
major contribution. 

It should interest American as well as British readers. Anglo-American eco- 
nomic relations have always been close, and, in an age of increasing interde- 
pendence, they promise to be closer. The British example influenced American 
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thought in the nineteenth century and may well be even more influential now. 
Great Britain has reversed her whole economic stand in the last hundred years. 
We must know why, if we are to comprehend her future policy, and also if we 
are to decide wisely whether sauce for the British goose is sauce for the American 
gander. This book, by telling why, contributes to Anglo-American understand- 
ing; a similar study of the American background would further the good work. 

Mr. Lipson is writing for the general public, which presumably has not read 
his Economic History of England. He therefore draws on his earlier volumes in 
discussing the mercantilist era. This is all to the good. His presentation is so 
stimulating that those familiar with some of his conclusions will profit from their 
restatement. Those unfamiliar with them will find that he does battle with a 
number of traditional ideas. 

He gives credit where it has long been overdue, to the economic enlightenment 
of statesmen and writers of the period. He makes clear the innate connection 
between mercantilism and national security, but not the equally innate connec- 
tion, in the age before the Puritan Revolution, between a paternalistic state and 
an authoritarian church; he tends to underestimate the interaction of religious 
and economic thought. On the other hand, he is keenly aware that Charles and 
Laud had an economic policy, and that there was much to be said for it. The 
idea that Charles’s personal rule was an attempt to curb the avarice of the 
middle class was advanced a century ago by Isaac D’Israeli and his more famous 
son. Now at last, pruned of its romantic hyperbole, it is coming into its own by 
way of social and economic historians like Messrs. Tawney and Lipson. The 
Whig tradition has been long-lived. 

If Charles had an economic program, so had the opposition, The triumph of 
the latter made the Civil Wars a landmark in British economic development, 
because the Roundheads were proponents of free enterprise. “The significance 
of the Great Rebellion lies in the all-important fact that it was a revolt against 
authority—not alone political and religious but also economic.” Its ultimate 
effect, therefore, was to inaugurate the trend toward laissez faire. This is a point 
that deserves far more attention than it has received. 

Mr. Lipson is determined to set at rest the legend that English economy be- 
fore the industrial revolution was static and self-sufficient. The legend scarcely 
had enough life in it to be worth his effort. The activity of the home market, for 
example, is apparent to any reader of Defoe’s Tour, and the importance of the 
international market is even more familiar. But these belaborings of the obvious 
are more than balanced by a wealth of interesting points, among which are some 
for every taste. The discussion of the shift in commercial policy at the end of the 
eighteenth century is particularly good; the alteration is traced to its underlying 
causes, and The Wealth of Nations is put in its proper place as a mere symptom 
of change. “The concept of economic freedom originated not as an abstract 
doctrine evolved by economic science but as the inevitable corollary to the place 
occupied by the entrepreneur in the national economy.” 
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The second half of the book is necessarily more controversial than the first. 
No one can follow the economic thread through the skein of recent history with- 
out arousing criticism by his way of handling knots. Mr. Lipson’s way at times 
is to excise the knot and ignore it. His discussion of nineteenth-century free 
trade, for example, omits the concomitant trend toward anti-imperialism and 
the later revival of protectionist propaganda in the interests of imperial security. 
Hence his strictures on the abandonment of free trade in 1932 make that apos- 
tasy seem even more opportunistic than it was, because they take no account of 
the long agitation behind it. His emphasis on its world-wide effect is one of the 
most interesting parts of the book, but to dismiss the move as “‘a hasty improvi- 
sation born of panic” is to obscure the fact that it was as much a symptom of 
change as The Wealth of Nations had been. 

Great Britain adopted free trade in 1846 because she was in a position of 
economic supremacy, of which military and political supremacy were only other 
facets. By the 1930’s this supremacy had been undermined by changes in the 
international power structure, until even British security was precarious. Mr. 
Lipson does not touch on this vast development, and gives only a hint that the 
abandonment of free trade was connected with it. 

He also fails to point out, except by inference, another major factor in the 
decline of a free economy: the rising political influence of the masses. As that 
influence grew, government interfered increasingly in every aspect of British 
economic life; the common man could improve his position against wealth and 
privilege only through state action. This has meant more and more state plan- 
ning, and the end is not yet. Recent British history does not bear out the assump- 
tion of an inherent relationship between democracy and free enterprise, any 
more than it does the assumption that free trade benefits all concerned. Mr. 
E. H. Carr has put this tersely in The Twenty Years’ Crisis: “Laissez-faire, in 
international relations as in those between capital and labour, is the paradise of 
the economically strong. State control .. . . is the weapon of self-defence invoked 
by the economically weak.” 

To suggest that Mr. Lipson might have broadened his discussion of these 
points is not to suggest that he defends the traditional concept of free enterprise 
or free trade. Far from it. He argues that a so-called free economy is now in fact 
regulated by vested interests; it encourages more rapid progress than a planned 
economy, at the price of greater instability; and its defects can be remedied only 
“by returning to an older tradition which did not shrink from the attempt to 
control economic forces.” He does not minimize the dangers in this course, but 
patently considers them as less than those of returning to unregulated enterprise 
or to the opportunistic muddle that was British economic policy after the last 
war, 

“The fundamental problem is to reconcile political liberty with the necessary 
restraints on economic liberty,” and this problem now confronts Britain’s first 
socialist government. It is too soon to say whether Mr. Lipson’s specific sugges- 
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tions for meeting it will find favor. Some appear at present to be too drastic, 
such as the proposal of a national economic assembly. The public corporation, 
on the other hand, may well develop as he foresees, until it becomes “Great 
Britain’s specific contribution to the constitution of a new economic order.” But 
these and the other points of his program each reader must judge for himself. 

A planned economy is coming to birth, and the lessons of history need careful 
study. So do the techniques hitherto tried, and of them Mr. Lipson has surpris- 
ingly little to say. Great Britain has just passed through the longest and most 
intensive period of regulation in democratic history. She consequently has a 
wealth of experience in controlling every aspect of the national economy, from 
foreign investments to the consumption of food. Whether she will gather the 
fruit of experience depends on the wisdom and courage of government in resist- 
ing pressure for a return to normalcy. If this book had the wide public which it 
deserves (and undoubtedly will not have), the pressure would be markedly 
eased. 

Democratic society has outgrown its traditional premises. If we are not to 
sink again into financial and spiritual bankruptcy, we must find new ones—a 
new economics and a new politics, which Mr. Lipson rightly insists are insepa- 
rable. Great Britain may well show us the way in refashioning democracy, and 
thereby compensate in leadership for her decline in material power. If so, she 
will move forward by a method, peculiarly hers, of adapting rather than destroy- 
ing, of improvising a new system out of old and time-tested material. The 
method is the antithesis of revolution, since it is based on an awareness that the 
past has value for the present. This awareness is the wellspring of Mr. Lipson’s 
book. He has examined the past with objectivity and wisdom, and has drawn 
from it lessons of importance for our time. His presenting them at this moment 
is a major public service. 


University of Michigan W. B. WiLLcox 


England in the Eighteen-Eighties: Toward a Social Basis for Freedom. By 
Helen Merrell Lynd. London, New York, Toronto: Oxford University Press, 


1945. Pp. vili, 508. $4.50. 


Mrs. Lynd’s book is to be read strictly with reference to the subtitle. It does 
not purport to be a general account of English history, politics, or culture in the 
selected decade; it is a study of certain movements and tendencies regarded as 
uniquely meaningful from the standpoint of a given conceptual frame of refer- 
ence. The frame is the conventional leftist scheme of a ruling class of owners 
(whether of land or capital) controlling both political parties, the entire school 
system, the older universities, and the established church, “throwing to the 
People whatever concessions were unavoidable in order to maintain the existing 
social order” (p. 234). The authorities relied on are almost exclusively those 
that support this construction; and the “social basis for freedom” that the 
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author is seeking is the familiar pattern in which “liberal individualism was 
turning into political democracy, and democracy was turning toward economic 
equality and collectivism” (p. 364). The term “economic liberalism” is used 
throughout as strictly synonymous with laissez faire. The resulting picture is 
one in which every disciple of Harold J. Laski will recognize the essential mean- 
ing of any local passage of western history; it being assumed, of course, in 
eighteenth-century fashion, that history has a meaning expressible in the given 
set of concepts and values. That the frame of reference is itself a contemporary 
historical phenomenon certainly limits, though it does not invalidate, the utility 
of this type of interpretation. 

The authenticity of the Middletown studies arose not merely from the excel- 
lent presentation of the material, but from the fact that readers shared the 
common ground of experience and culture in which the data took on their proper 
perspective and atmosphere. No such sharing is possible for most readers in the 
English scene; and the valuations derived from the frame of reference can there- 
fore be mistaken either for objective historical judgments or for the valuations 
contemporaries themselves made. There is a further difficulty. In the England 
of sixty years ago, personality was a far more potent factor than it is now in 
either England or America. Strong personalities today are rare, and the machin- 
ery of mass democracy tends automatically to extrude them. Public and social 
life subsist uniformly on what Whitehead has called “the abstract level of com- 
mon thought.” Popular leaders are expert manipulators of the current abstrac- 
tions with their associated emotions, and modern historians think in schemes 
and stereotypes like the class theory of society. But it is dangerous to impose 
this habit of mind upon the past. To separate Mr. Gladstone’s ideas from Mr. 
G., or Joe Chamberlain’s from the monocle and the orchid, or the acts and in- 
tentions of Salisbury, Manning, Gore, Hyndman, and the rest from those much 
alive individuals, is not merely to emaciate history; it is to miss the actual im- 
pact of their ideas on the pubs and the coffee stalls as well as the dining rooms 
of Victorian England. 

The most popular topics throughout the England of the 1880’s were foreign 
affairs and religion. The former falls outside Mrs. Lynd’s field, and the latter is 
viewed solely from the adopted frame of reference which naturally misses the 
actual frame in which not only Gore and Manning, but Huxley, Spencer, Tyn- 
dall, Arnold, Harrison, Ruskin, and so many more had their tremendous con- 
temporary significance. The intellectual life of the wage earners would of course 
be difficult to document, but more attention might have been paid to the many 
phases of adult education and the solid reading of the workmen: reading that 
included Grote, Gibbon, and Macaulay no less than Spencer, Mill, and Darwin. 
Only a small part of this activity had any concern with the development of class 
consciousness; most of it was (and is) a co-operative enterprise through which 
the manual worker, like any other citizen, could enter on his intellectual heri- 
tage; its value to the life of England was not less on that account, as the records 
show. 
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The author’s tendency to confuse the antithetical ideas of democracy and 
class consciousness leads her to other undervaluations. She has swallowed far 
too glibly the notion that the public schools, Oxford, and Cambridge were noth- 
ing but centers of upper-class consciousness. To say of any period of the nine- 
teenth century that “aside from a few exceptional figures such as T. H. Green, 
the shaping of new ideas was not to be found in schools and universities” 
(p. 364)—well, really! In my opinion, the author also accepts too uncritically 
the conventional disparagement of the business unionism that started with the 
engineers in the 1850’s. It is true that in the next generation many of the craft 
unions developed financial and bureaucratic interests that held them back 
(though not so much so as in Germany). But despite the intellectuals’ patroniz- 
ing attitude toward the junta, the work those men did was of Herculean quality, 
and it bore fruit all over the world. Nor was it inherently reactionary. It edu- 
cated the employers as well as the artisans. It stood for the principle that social 
security should rest on a functional rather than a political basis. It burgeoned 
again in the federation movement of the 1920’s. And if it comes to fighting 
leadership, the engineers of that later time, next to the miners, gave and are 
still giving a pretty good account of themselves. 

One of the best sections of the book is the analysis of the forces that centered 
upon the fight for the “dockers’ tanner” (sixpence an hour) in 1889.The student 
needs to be warned that the phrase “new unionism” as here adopted from Tom 
Mann is not synonymous with the same phrase appearing in American labor 
history of the 1920’s. In writing of the dock strike the account really gets down 
to brass tacks; and there is a glimpse of the true motive power that was to come 
into action again in the establishment of the minimum-wage system twenty 
years later. That power was moral rather than economic. The problems of the 
match girls, the dockers, and other exploited groups were ultimately solved not 
by class action but by the joint action of a community which, as T. S. Eliot says, 
so far as it is civilized is still Christian. The author’s thesis implicitly denies the 
existence of any such community—perhaps even its desirability. The author is 
“inclined to agree with Cole and Laski that the significance of the ’eighties was 
the ‘bourgeoisification’ of labor and the abortion of a genuine working-class 
movement” (p. 412). The narrative is somewhat confusing as between the idea 
of an independent labor party, the actual I.L.P., and the present Labour party 
that made its initial appearance at Westminster in rgor. In origin and platform 
this was avowedly a class party, and that fact has been at the root of its troubles 
ever since. As such, it did not fit into the tradition of English public life and, 
despite its recent success, the difficulties of adjustment are by no means over. 
Per contra, to represent the social policies of Winston Churchill as “an ill-fitting 
mask for further absorption by the ruling class of labor and the aims of the 
people” (/oc. cit.) is more than a little naive. Mr. Churchill is no Colonel Blimp: 
he is not even an orthodox conservative—never was, never could be. 

In sum, this book is an important and useful addendum to English social 
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history. Its interpretations are too often twisted to suit a frame of reference that 
is alien and extraneous to the subject (and perhaps to the author). Mrs. Lynd is 
at her best when she forgets the frame of reference and allows herself to reflect 
freely on the nature of her material; one wishes she had done so more often. 
Her final chapter is a mature piece of work; and I am in hearty accord with her 
conclusion (pp. 429-430) which, rather surprisingly, involves a penetrating 
criticism of the effect of “false dichotomies.” 


Smith College Witi1am Aytott ORTON 


The Nazi Economic System: Germany’s Mobilization for War. By Otto Nathan. 
Durham: Duke University Press, 1944. Pp. ix, 378. $4.00. 


The central objective of the Nazis, writes Otto Nathan, was “mobilization for 
war” from the very beginning of their assumption of power. To this end they 
streamlined an already existing machinery of business and industrial organiza- 
tion while destroying every vestige of political and economic democracy. The 
former was the product of their alliance with the landowning aristocracy, the 
reactionary army and bureaucratic cliques, and the business baronry of industry 
and finance. A by-product of this alliance was destruction of the republic and of 
its supporting popular organizations of labor, small farmers, and consumer 
groups. Throughout, the major policies of the Nazi government “were in har- 
mony with the basic philosophy and objectives of the large capital-owning 
classes in industry and agriculture, the upper strata of the armed services, and 
the bureaucracy in public administration.” While disagreements did exist among 
these groups, “they saw eye to eye on the main objective of economic policy— 
building a military economy in preparation for territorial expansion, and that 
within the framework of a political and economic system in which the masses of 
the population had no voice” (p. 11). 

Three questions are raised by consideration of this picture of Nazi fusion of 
“planning” and capitalism on behalf of total war. First, how were the details of 
structure and functioning of the capitalist system altered in the process? Sec- 
ondly, what was the relation between the dominating interest configuration and 
the power drive? And thirdly, wherein consists the difference or differences, if 
any, between the aims, social philosophies, and political drives of the business 
powers in Germany and those in other capitalistically organized countries? Only 
the first of these questions is dealt with directly in this book, but much of extra- 
ordinarily great contemporary interest may be inferred with respect to the latter 
two. 

On the first point, Nazi economic organization was “a combination of some of 
the characteristics of capitalism and a highly planned economy” (p. 367), but 
one which did not destroy the profit motive, did not expropriate private property, 
did not alter fundamentally the character of income distribution, and which 
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retained—and greatly strengthened—the class character of traditional capital- 
istic society. Competition was drastically modified, and monopolistic practices 
were encouraged, but “ownership of property no longer carried with it the dis- 
cretionary right to interfere in the productive process” (p. 368). In sum, “the 
daring entrepreneur of the nineteenth century, who risked his own capital in 
pursuit of high profits, was already on his way out in the highly ‘organized’ 
capitalism of pre-Nazi Germany. German fascism eliminated him completely, 
and in his stead called into being an entrepreneur who could exercise his initiative 
and accumulate wealth, but who was compelled to operate strictly within the 
limitations of a government determined program of economic activity. ‘Private 
enterprises,’ declared a semi-official publication in 1937, ‘have become public 
trusts. The state is, for all practical purposes, a partner in every German enter- 
prise. . .. When the enterprise is a public trust, its survival, and the profitability 
of the invested capital become matters of public interest.’ If the Nazi entre- 
preneur could not invest freely, he was compensated by the fact that full em- 
ployment and the willingness of the government to subsidize submarginal pro- 
ducers, made the profitability of his enterprise much more secure than it had 
ever been before” (p. 368). 

The details of this picture have been filled in lavishly with a mass of data 
drawn from official sources. The program for regulating industry “was an in- 
genious combination of ‘self-government’ of entrepreneurial organizations,” 
revamped and streamlined from pre-existing machinery, and “state regimenta- 
tion” (p. 14). Cartels were expanded as agencies of control by statutes “in har- 
mony with wishes expressed by the entrepreneurs themselves” (p. 72) in pursuit 
of policies directed toward future war. Capacity was subjected to rigorous con- 
trols. So also were prices, output, investment, money, and finance. Labor organi- 
zations were abolished and their places taken by what has elsewhere been termed 
the vast “company-union” system of the labor front. Agriculture was reorgan- 
ized to promote the program of self-sufficiency in future wars, but in a fashion 
consistent, except for the law of hereditary ownership, with past trends. The 
“social objectives” of farm price control involved “improving the farmer’s eco- 
nomic position” just as war policy called for efforts to “increase the productivity 
and profitability of business” (p. 227). 

By virtue of these measures, supplemented by a multitude of related controls 
logically and consistently carried through, the Nazi government geared the 
nation for war, achieving at once maximum utilization of material and human 
resources while consolidating the power of a castelike and hierarchically organ- 
ized social order. Three features only were new: the presence of the Nazis, the 
total extirpation of democratic institutions and popular organizations, and the 
objective of war. Otherwise what Nathan has described so accurately and with 
such painstaking attention to significant detail might be taken as a straight-line 
projection from the juggernaut brought to a temporary halt in 1918. 
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Actually, how new were these three features? The objective of war? But this 
poses again the problem of historical mercantilism. Was power an “end in itself” 
as Heckscher has maintained, or was the omnicompetent and perpetually bel- 
ligerent national state a tool in the hands of the merchant princes? Obviously it 
was both, and those who describe the Hitlerian juggernaut as seeking war in 
itself are certain to miss at least half of the truth, as the history of German im- 
perial expansion given, for example, by Bruck in his Social and Economic His- 
tory of Germany, 1880-1938 makes abundantly clear. War had long been an 
end in Germany as a means to other ends. The Nazi system as described by 
Nathan appears as a streamlined, modernized, twentieth-century version in this 
historical pattern. 

What of the extirpation of democratic and popular institutions? Into this 
subject Mr. Nathan, due probably to limitations of space, has not penetrated 
very far. Yet nothing is clearer from the historical record than that this result 
was ardently hoped for by all active partners in the Nazi state during the Weimar 
interval. What Nathan has described here is fully consistent with the central 
theses of Viereck, Rohan Butler, Neuman, and others on this head. The militar- 
ists, the landed aristocracy, the old imperial bureaucracy, the capitalistic 
baronry were all in agreement in their contempt for democratic institutions of 
every manner, shape, or form. Clearly on the record, since the beginning of 
Weimar, the leadership among these groups had been held by the heads of the 
giant industrial, shipping, and financial combines. 

What then of the Nazis? Unfortunately—and this seems to me the most 
serious weakness in his general summary—Nathan does not go into this subject. 
If the results were satisfactory to the business monopolies, who really were the 
helmsmen? Who made the price decisions? Who fixed the production quotas, 
determined capital formation, decided the limits of plant expansion? Who ac- 
quired the plants in occupied territory, and what did they do with them? And 
why did they make the decisions they did? Out of tender regard for the niceties 
of legality? Out of respect for law, custom, tradition? In what respects were 
policies different from those that would have been pursued had the monopolies 
alone possessed direction of the state apparatus? Was this Nazi system a Teu- 
tonic version of “the beer ring and the racketeer,” with the gunmen being grad- 
ually absorbed, as were the palace guards of Sulla, into the better families, offices, 
and social circles—encumbered though many of them may still have been with 
the bad manners and the unkempt and disorderly hatreds of the nouveau arrivé 
who is perpetually afraid of the law of the /eonina societas, and who is, hence, 
psychopathically compelled to throw his weight around? Was, furthermore, this 
partnership with the Nazi fanatics an accident, or was it the product of the type 
of strategic necessities with which Mosca has dealt at such length? Whose 
strategy, if so? And a strategy which is a function of Teutonic psychology, or a 
characteristic answer out of a common dilemma? A dilemma that may be faced 
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elsewhere with other possible solutions? With due allowance for the shortcom- 
ings of the patois, is fascism or national socialism an answer appropriate to non- 
competitive capitalistic society when faced simultaneously with loss of markets, 
economic breakdown, and cumulatively more insistent popular demands for 
fundamental reforms? 

It is impossible to read Nathan without these questions plaguing the mind on 
every page, for at every turn are found analogies and parallels with American 
economic and social development over the past half century. This country is 
honeycombed with cartel-like controls, and their most important lines of devel- 
opment parallel those brought to fruition under the Nazis. The forms and 
policies of our swiftly growing business monopolies are woven of the same cloth. 
Similar groups and like interests favor our “neo-mercantile” tactics. Race 
hatreds and social antipathies exist which provide raw materials for the growth 
of antidemocratic doctrines no less authoritarian and totalitarian than those that 
consumed the Nazis during their rise to power, and which were there so strangely 
consistent with the objectives of the interests canonically opposed to the liberal- 
isms of Weimar. 

Nathan does not attempt to cope with these issues. His job has been narrowed 
to the mirroring of the Nazi economic system as it had grown and been rounded 
out on the eve of defeat. To the casual reader it may seem dull and tedious, for 
the detail is carefully worked through and every point is nailed down so far as 
reliable sources of information permit. But to a reader with historical perspective 
the implications for the fate of our own economic, political, and social order— 
not to mention the policies that must be pursued in governing Germany after the 
war if Nazism is to be truly destroyed—are astonishing to say the least. For 
the pedestrian reader whose habits call for merely “pounding the beat,” Nathan 
has written the best summary that exists of the Nazi structure. But for the more 
discerning reader, interested in problems such as those posed by Bretton Woods, 
Dumbarton Oaks, and San Francisco, this otherwise dry and perfunctory order- 
ing of the historical data is as hair-raising as the discovery of Frankenstein by 
one steeped in the delightful moods of Penrod at the age of sweet sixteen. 


University of California RoBert A. BRADY 
Berkeley, California 
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BUSINESSMEN AND THEIR METHODS 


The House of Hancock: Business in Boston, 1724-1775. By W. T. Baxter. 
[Harvard Studies in Business History, Vol. X.] Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1945. Pp. xxvii, 321. $3.50. 


First and last a good deal has been written about eighteenth-century business 
activity in this country. We have a study of the New York merchant on the eve 
of the Revolution; there is an account of the commercial life of Charleston in the 
same period; and two volumes of correspondence of Newport merchants have 
appeared. But it has remained for W. T. Baxter to give us the first full-length 
history of an eighteenth-century business firm. 

This volume tells the story of the rise and fall of a Boston mercantile house 
during the half century 1724-1775. The guiding genius of this establishment to 
1764 was Thomas Hancock; for the remainder of the period the destinies of the 
business were in the hands of his nephew, the better known, but less successful, 
John Hancock. Although John largely wrecked the concern, the historian’s debt 
to him is substantial indeed, for his political prominence undcubtedly led to the 
preservation of the business records of the house, which might otherwise have 
been fed to the flames. 

Beginning his business career as a bookseller, Thomas Hancock within a 
decade became a general merchant importing various kinds of British wares. 
But, like other merchants of New England, he soon discovered that it was easier 
to order goods from Britain than to pay for them. He began a search, therefore, 
for the wherewithal for making remittances to London and found it in the round- 
about overseas trade so familiar to students of New England history. Soon tri- 
angular transactions with London by way of Newfoundland, Spain, and Portugal 
became a characteristic feature of his business. But he never permitted his trade 
to settle into a fixed routine. Adaptable by nature, and with flexible assets, 
Thomas was always able to “replace old policies with fresh ones.” When the 
periodic wars of the eighteenth century threatened his accustomed peacetime 
business, he readily turned the wars to his own account. In the War of Jenkins’ 
Ear he resorted to privateering and to a triangular trade with Holland and St. 
Eustatia. In King George’s War and the French and Indian War he fattened on 
government contracts for the supply of Annapolis, Louisbourg, and Wolfe’s 
redcoats. 

In 1763 John became a partner in the business, of which he was to be the sole 
proprietor after his uncle’s death the following year. From this point the story 
of the house is a rather depressing one. Heir to one of America’s greatest for- 
tunes, John by temperament and character was ill suited to the task which lay 
ahead. Besides, he had served no satisfactory apprenticeship in the firm. Harvard 
College was not an adequate substitute for the countinghouse as a training 
school for business, and a leisurely sojourn in London had served more as an 
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opportunity for extravagant expenditures than for serious application to trade. 
By an unwarranted policy of business expansion in 1766-1768, by a foolish at- 
tempt to corner the shipment of whale oil from America to London, by his quar- 
rels with his London agents, and by his increasing preoccupation with political 
activity and agitation, John soon brought the business to the brink of ruin. In 
1774 he owed his London agent £ 11,000 sterling; his business was languishing; 
and he was selling his ships. Rumors of his insolvency were rife in London. Yet 
“the House of Hancock did not end in dramatic collapse, but died gently.” The 
business was dead, but bonds, notes, and landed estates enabled John to “live in 
princely style for the remainder of his life.” 

This book is a model study and an absorbingly interesting one. As the author 
is a professor of accounting, he has based his work quite as much on the account 
books of the Hancocks, preserved in the Baker Library at Harvard, as upon their 
letter books in the same repository. Especially notable is the chapter entitled 
“Trade without Money,” in which the whole mechanism of eighteenth-century 
business is made crystal clear. Probably only an accountant would have written 
this chapter, but certainly not every accountant could have made it so lucid. To 
present the dry dust of the ledger in language intelligible to the reader is an 
achievement; to make it interesting is a stroke of genius. In Mr. Baxter’s hands 
bookkeeping barter, commodity money, triangular transfers of goods, and tri- 
angular transfers of credit cease entirely to baffle the reader. 

Aside from the chapter just mentioned, the only break in the chronological 
arrangement of the book is a discussion of “Everyday Business Life in Colonial 
Boston,” in which the manifold activities engaging the attention of the sedentary 
merchant are set forth. In his “Conclusions” the author gives an admirable sum- 
mary and analysis of the successes and failures of the Hancocks. 

A few adverse criticisms are in order. The author says that the backbone of 
Hancock’s shopkeeping business was the country trader, who regarded Thomas 
as his wholesale supplier of European goods. These country traders were numer- 
ous and were scattered from Kennebec to Danbury and Long Island. In spite of 
their obvious importance, however, they are accorded only the briefest sort of 
treatment. An examination of the many Nantucket letters preserved in other 
manuscript collections in New England would have thrown much light on the 
whale-oil trade which John tried in vain to corner. A brief description of the 
Hancock manuscripts and account books would be helpful. 

Complex and far flung as were their business enterprises, the Hancocks by no 
means exhausted the possibilities of the time in this respect. Numerous and 
diverse were the forms of commercial activity then prevalent in which Thomas 
and John were not engaged: they pursued the West India trade with much less 
zeal and persistence than did many of their contemporaries; they smuggled tea 
but not molasses; they were not engaged in the traffic with the enemy during the 
Anglo-French wars of the eighteenth century; they had no part in the slave 
trade; they resorted to whaling only briefly and incidentally; they were not 
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distillers, nor chandlers, nor ironmasters, nor millers, as were many colonial mer- 
chants; they had few commercial contacts with New York, Philadelphia, and 
Charleston. These and many other facets of colonial business they never touched. 
This is said not to minimize the great importance of the Hancocks, but to suggest 
that pre-Revolutionary merchants conformed to no single pattern. Only when 
studies have been made of other merchants pursuing avenues of trade such as 
those listed will it be possible to write a generalized business history of the period. 
For such studies, Mr. Baxter has set a notably high standard. 


Brown University JaMEs B. HEDGES 


The Hall Carbine Affair: A Study in Contemporary Folklore. By R. Gordon 
Wasson. New York: Privately printed, 1941. Pp. x, 184. 


This handsome volume is one of a limited edition of one hundred copies. It is 
a product of the controversy over the Hall Carbine Affair that was precipitated 
by the publication in 1939 of Herbert L. Satterlee’s Life of J. Pierpont Morgan. 
Wasson dedicates his book to the elder Morgan and supports Satterlee’s attempt 
to refute the accusations brought against the noted banker for his participation 
in the episode. 

The point at issue can be stated briefly. During the scramble for arms that 
ensued in the North after the Battle of Bull Run, some 5,000 allegedly con- 
demned, dangerously defective Hall carbines were sold by telegraph for $22.00 
each to General John C. Fremont in St. Louis by Simon Stevens, a speculator 
who had yet to secure their delivery from the government arsenal on Governor’s 
Island in New York, for the price of $3.50. When full payment for the carbines 
was refused by the War Department and the claim was sharply scaled down by 
the Commission on Ordinance Claims and Contracts, the case was taken to the 
Court of Claims which awarded full payment to the claimants. According to 
Gustavus Myers’ History of Great American Fortunes (Modern Library edi- 
tion, pp. 548-552), this scandalous episode was “‘the real beginning”’ of the busi- 
ness career of J. Pierpont Morgan who was the principal claimant and a leading 
actor in the affair. Accompanied by severe castigation of the sordid behavior 
and unpatriotic motives of the young banker of 1861, this tale was retold with 
embellishments by Lewis Corey, John K. Winkler, and Matthew Josephson. 

Satterlee denied the veracity of this version of the Hall Carbine Affair. He 
asserted that Morgan’s connection with the episode was brief, restricted solely 
to financing the principal actor in the deal during the first stage of his activity, 
with no participation in the speculative profits that accrued to the principals. 
In addition, the carbines in question were of good quality, the price paid for 
them by Fremont fully warranted by prevailing market conditions. In taking 
this position Satterlee had the support of N. S. B. Gras and Allan Nevins, 
neither of whom found anything in the Hall Carbine Affair that reflected upon 
the character of Morgan or Fremont. When John T. Flynn’s Men of Wealth 
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(pp. 469-476) rejected Satterlee’s version and revived the accusations of Myers 
and Corey, Mr. Wasson replied in the volume under consideration. 

The first seventy-nine pages of the book are devoted to a detailed reconstruc- 
tion of the history of the Hall Carbine Affair. This is based upon an exhaustive 
review of all available evidence, including hitherto unused manuscripts in the 
files of the War, Treasury, and Justice Departments, and the printed testimony 
in the case of Simon Stevens v. The United States (Court of Claims, 1866) as 
well as technical works on the history of firearms. Heavily documented, this 
essay has been subjected to the usual tests. I have compared some two fifths of 
the citations with available government documents and court reports in the 
libraries of Yale University. With but one unimportant exception, these cita- 
tions have been entirely accurate. Numerous quotations from published docu- 
ments, including those reproduced by photostat, have been verified completely. 
Judged by these samples, which seem adequate, the documented portions of this 
history of the affair stand beyond dispute. They demonstrate that the Hall car- 
bines in question were new, in good condition, and uncondemned when bought 
from the befuddled Bureau of Ordinance in 1861, and that they were consider- 
ably improved by “chambering” and rifling before their delivery to Fremont. 
The carbines rendered good service when used by the Federal cavalry in Mis- 
souri. According to the decision of the Court of Claims, evidence abounds that 
Fremont paid no more than a fair market price. The original sale of the arms by 
the Bureau of Ordinance was an act of folly. The stigma that attaches to the 
attempt to make an exorbitant profit from the nation’s necessitiés must be dis- 
tributed among Arthur M. Eastman, Simon Stevens, and Morris Ketchum, Son 
& Company. 

There is nothing in the record to indicate that Morgan was a partner of either 
of these principals in the deal, as Myers, Corey, Josephson, and Flynn have 
supposed. Morgan’s role was simply that of a banker who financed but part of 
a transaction initiated by others. The evidence does not prove, as Wasson adits, 
but attempts to demonstrate by skillful constructive reasoning, that Morgan 
was ignorant of the fact that the carbines, the purchase of which he financed 
from the Bureau of Ordinance, had been already bought by Fremont. Even if this 
point is conceded, although before making the loan Morgan must surely have 
asked Stevens how he intended to dispose of the arms, a novice in finance in the 
summer of 1861 would have inferred that the carbines were to be sold to the 
armed forces of the Federal Government. Morgan would have been blind indeed 
if he had not inferred also that Stevens expected to make a large profit from the 
transaction. The evidence, also, does not bind one to accept Wasson’s shrewd 
argument that Morgan withdrew abruptly from the transaction because he 
learned later of the unsavory character of the deal with Fremont. It can be 
argued with equal force, as does John T. Flynn, that Morgan withdrew because 
he was anxious to place his office in order preliminary to his marriage and the 
tragic voyage to the Mediterranean, on which he sought vainly to arrest the fatal 
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illness of his bride, since payment for the first half of the carbines had been 
delayed on account of shortage of funds at Fremont’s disposal. The worst that 
could possibly be said of Morgan’s role in the Hall Carbine Affair, although the 
evidence does not fully substantiate it, is that he financed knowingly an un- 
scrupulous deal in arms in the summer of 1861 at a time when other New York 
bankers were engaged in similar transactions. Morris Ketchum, Son & Com- 
pany, Morgan’s friends, were far more ruthless than he in the terms on which 
they extended credit to Stevens in the same deal. 

Part II of the book is entitled “History into Legend.” This is a scathing 
exposé of Gustavus Myers’ inaccuracies in describing the Hall Carbine Affair, 
and of Lewis Corey, Matthew Josephson, John K. Winkler, George Seldes, and 
John T. Flynn who borrowed from Myers or perpetrated additional errors in 
retailing the now traditional story. Satterlee’s blunt reference (p. 343) to the 
“mentally dishonest people” who falsified the record in order to attack the elder 
Morgan is very much to the point. This need not be attributed entirely, as Was- 
son does, to the alleged Marxism of Morgan’s detractors. It can be ascribed, 
partially, to the uncritical tradition nourished by the later muckrakers and their 
ignorance of the rules of legal evidence. They sought sensational evidence to 
support the portrait of an unsocial business leadership established on the basis 
of careful investigations by the first muckrakers. Wasson will have done the 
students of business history a great service if his essay convinces them of the 
need for new and carefully conducted studies of banking and corporation man- 
agement during the Civil War and Reconstruction era, studies in which neither 
the indictment nor the whitewashing of noted figures is the objective of research. 


Yale University CHESTER McA. DESTLER 


Development of Two Bank Groups in the Central Northwest: A Study in Bank 
Policy and Organization. By Charles Sterling Popple. [Harvard Studies in 
Business History, IX.] Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1944. Pp. xxv, 
418. $4.50. 


“Group banking,” says Mr. Popple, “was a logical, evolutionary step in the 
development of unit banks in the Ninth Federal Reserve District,” but the 
reader will remember vividly that fifteen years ago the whole subject of group 
banking was a most violent subject of controversy. Its advocates hailed the 
development with messianic fervor; its enemies, and they were many, attacked 
it as a menace to private initiative, to the welfare of the rural communities, and 
to the traditional pattern of the American economy. Hearings before committees 
of both the Senate and the House of Representatives added to the evidence 
on both sides, without pointing to a conclusion, and the comprehensive study 
undertaken by the Federal Reserve Board was never published. 

Although he mentions this controversy, Mr. Popple does not give it overmuch 
attention. Against a background of the financial history of the Twin Cities (in 
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which one encounters pleasantly such old friends as James B. Forgan), he sets 
out to describe the brief history of the two Minneapolis banking groups from 
1929 to 1940. Their beginnings were not auspicious. In 1929, Mr. A. P. Giannini 
purchased control of a New York bank, with the intention of incorporating it 
into his California branch-banking system, and the bankers of the Twin Cities 
became alarmed at the prospect of a nation-wide banking chain that would 
diminish their financial prestige. The Northwestern National Bank of Minne- 
apolis therefore launched, on January 8, 1929, the Northwest Bancorporation, 
which was to acquire control of a selected group of unit banks either by exchange 
of stock or by sale of Bancorporation stock on the market and the purchase of 
unit bank stock for cash. The date is important. Business integration and the 
unlimited profits of a rising stock market were the popular economic intoxicants 
and, by September, “the Bancorporation had made progress inconceivable to 
even the most optimistic.” Its shares were anxiously sought by the public, and 
unit banks were eager to enter its financial structure. 

The First National Bank of Minneapolis and the First National Bank of 
St. Paul (which shared with the Northwestern the primacy of the Twin Cities 
money market) hastened to follow so brilliant an example. They co-operated, 
on April 1, 1929, to launch the First Bank Stock Investment Company (later 
the First Bank Stock Corporation) along identical lines. 

Mr. Popple’s account confirms the general impression that these groups were 
experiments in the techniques of ownership and stock-market speculation rather 
than serious attempts to improve the banking system, but the autumn of 1929 
changed the climate of speculative opinion and, with the onset of depression, the 
two holding companies set out in serious fashion to improve the operating 
efficiency of the banks within their orbits, although they were careful not to 
impair the legal autonomy of each unit. This job was well done—although the 
student of banking may wish that Mr. Popple had described the process in 
greater detail—and it is a matter of proud record that no bank in either group 
failed during the years of depression, nor did any depositor lose a dollar. That 
is no small achievement when compared with the financial experience of other 
parts of the United States during 1932 and 1933, especially when we remember 
the serious agricultural problems of the Northwest during that period. 

In telling this story, Mr. Popple has made available in condensed form the 
information regarding an interesting chapter in America’s financial experience, 
and he has provided valuable statistical and documentary appendices. It is to be 
regretted, however, that he did not probe more deeply into the reasons for the 
development that he describes. Nothing in this book would suggest to the reader 
that both group banking and chain banking owed their existence to statutory 
prohibition of branch banking in many parts of the United States, nor is there 
any attempt to measure the advantages or disadvantages of the group form of 
organization against these alternatives. There is also an uncritical tendency to 
adopt oversimplified explanations of theoretical problems. The “inelasticity of 
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the currency” is mentioned, in the tradition of the National Monetary Commis- 
sion, with no recognition of the fact, well recognized nowadays, that the cur- 
rency of Great Britain (which that Commission wished to emulate in the United 
States) was equally inelastic. In another case, “lack of liquidity” is contrasted 
to “a collapse of values,” with no attempt to explain that changes in American 
banking practice had made these terms synonymous. In my opinion, undue em- 
phasis is also placed upon foreign factors in discussing the recession of 1932, and 
upon the New Deal as a disturbing influence after 1933. 

To those who desire a concise account of what happened, this volume will be 
invaluable, but the economist will be inclined to wish that the author had 
analyzed more carefully some of the highly controversial sections of his field. 
What is important to the student is not the facts alone. He needs to know why 
situations develop; he must be able to appraise the facts in a qualitative fashion, 
to understand the processes that are at work, and to judge the ultimate benefits 
or losses of alternative policies. Economic history is more than an effort to record 
the life story of economic, rather than political, institutions. It must involve the 
application to historical phenomena of the sharp tools of modern economic 
theory in the hope that we may develop a better understanding of the processes 
that shape our environment. Many readers will, therefore, look forward to future 
books and articles from the pen of Mr. Popple in the hope that he will further 
analyze the mass of data that he has acquired for the writing of the present 
volume. 


McGill University F. Cyrit JAMES 


Benjamin Tallmadge: Revolutionary Soldier and American Businessman. By 
Charles Swain Hall. New York: Columbia University Press, 1943. Pp. x, 375. 
$3.50. 


A man’s life may have a certain unity in his own eyes but to the outside ob- 
server it is apt to seem a portrayal of many parts. Similarly, in the history of any 
period, especially such a turbulent period as that covered by the life span of 
Benjamin Tallmadge of Connecticut, 1754-1835, the historian is confronted by 
a succession of events which complicate his efforts to give unity to biographical 
materials. It is the merit of Mr. Hall’s study that it gives a clear picture of these 
succeeding events in our early national history and at the same time furnishes 
genuine close-ups of Tallmadge himself at several periods of life. A question 
inevitably remains, however, to what extent any such biographical study can be 
completely blended with the writing of general history. 

Perhaps a compromise answer to this question, on the basis of Mr. Hall’s 
work, would be to say that Benjamin Tallmadge was something of a historical 
“type.” Born in a Congregational minister’s family on Long Island, educated at 
Yale, he gave up school teaching in Connecticut to enter the Revolutionary 
army at a tender and enthusiastic age. He served Washington well, especially in 
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the secret service, developed a keen interest in the business opportunities which 
the Revolution plentifully afforded, became a postwar merchant, banker, and 
land speculator in Litchfield, and a pillar of New England Federalism in Con- 
gress. Despite his national political and business connections, Tallmadge re- 
mained a small-town Yankee in many respects, his Revolutionary enthusiasm 
yielding to dyed-in-the-wool political particularism in later years, and his flair 
for worldly pleasures to the fervor of Congregational piety and missionary zeal 
during the Second Great Awakening after 1815. 

As befitted an adopted son of the “land of steady habits,” Tallmadge lived 
within the framework of a sober code in which the preservation of faith and the 
promotion of material interests were closely interlocked. It is a tribute to his 
innate honesty, however, that he remained vaguely aware, even in old age, of a 
sense of confusion because “while we are directed to be ‘fervent in Spirit,’ we 
are commanded to be ‘diligent in business.’ ” He seems to have been unusually 
sensitive to the directions and commands of the New England conscience from 
which his social prototype in New York, or even Boston, sometimes escaped ; 
one thinks of the genial Harrison Gray Otis by comparison. 

In that strange period which found so much of America passing from the rela- 
tive orderliness of late colonial times into the relative disorderliness of the 
evangelical world after 1800, economic innovations and population movements 
disturbed the alarmists but simultaneously gave them new “‘security” openings. 
A changing world excited an ever greater orthodoxy in New England, but also 
whetted the orthodox pursuit of profit. In this economic realm ‘especially does 
Mr. Hall deal thoroughly with Tallmadge—as the lifelong associate of that 
great Hartford man of business, Jeremiah Wadsworth; as an Ohio Company 
director and land speculator; as a prominent Connecticut state-banking and 
textile-manufacturing promoter. Tallmadge at an advanced age even came to 
prefer steamboats to stagecoaches for travel, “much against his wife’s better 
judgment.” His investments, at least, kept pace with the changing world, his 
preference being for conservative bank stocks, however. 

Mr. Hall’s study not only focuses attention upon commercial and industrial 
developments in the young Republic, beginning with the Revolution itself, but 
brings into proper perspective the character and drift of New England religious 
and political thought. It covers so much that one sometimes wishes for more: 
information on Tallmadge’s position during the Critical Period, for example. 
This does not seriously detract, however, from the scholarly importance of the 
study. It is a readable and illuminating survey of a most trying period in New 
England history, seen through the experiences of a Connecticut patriot of tradi- 
tionally heroic stature. It is based upon a wide variety of manuscript sources, 
and summarizes the results of much recent monographic scholarship not other- 
wise conveniently brought together. 


Brooklyn College RoBERT A, EAST 
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SOCIAL THOUGHT AND ECONOMIC THEORY 


History of Economic Doctrines: An Introduction to Economic Theory. By Eduard Heimann. 
London, New York, Toronto: Oxford University Press, 1945. Pp. ix, 263. $3.50. 


This is an excellent study of classical and neoclassical economics, but whether or not it is to 
be considered a good history of economic doctrines depends on the point of view taken in 
judging it. 

Important new interpretations only seldom can be expected in a field that has been well 
worked over already. Yet, even when he covers familiar ground, the author’s summaries and 
comments are very enlightening, and in two different ways the book represents a substantial 
addition to English literature on the subject. Mr. Heimann, who was a professor at the Uni- 
versity of Hamburg before coming to this country, has included estimates of Continer‘al 
writers that will be welcomed by American students, and also he has given more attention to 
business-cycle theory than is usual in books on the history of doctrines. The time is being 
reached when the recent advances in cycle theory can be viewed in a degree of historical per- 
spective, so that Mr. Heimann is able to perform a useful service here. However, the book is 
not free from blemishes, some of which may appear to certain readers to be serious. 

As perhaps is inevitable in a short study, the material is treated rather sketchily at times 
and, no doubt because of this, in some cases questionable or even misleading statements are 
made. Thus, Mr. Heimann says that John Stuart Mill proposed the abolition of inheritance, 
without mentioning that Mill considered bequest justified. Ricardo is said to have been a 
banker. Actually, Ricardo was a stockbroker, who seems to have made money principally by 
underwriting or marketing government securities, which is not banking as ordinarily under- 
stood, although it corresponds to what in some parts of America is called investment banking. 
Then Mr. Heimann refers to Adam Smith as changing his fundamental point of view in the 
interval between publication of the Theory of Moral Sentiments and the appearance of The 
Wealth of Nations. Such an explanation of the difference between the positions that Smith 
took in the two books appears untenable in the light of the fact that, in the Maconochie 
Lectures on Justice, Police, Revenue and Arms, Smith’s general attitude toward human con- 
duct was much the same as he displayed in The Wealth of Nations. 

More important is Mr. Heimann’s neglect of Henry Thornton’s contribution to business- 
cycle theory, especially in view of the attention given to this subject in the book. Necessarily, 
writers on the history of doctrines have to make a selection of authors and works for extended 
study, so no blame is attached to Mr. Heimann for omitting Thornton’s work here. But clearly 
it is incorrect to say, as he does in introducing Wicksell’s theories, that no one since Hume 
had established a connection between the theory of money and that of interest, when some of 
the main features of Wicksell’s work had been anticipated by Thornton. Mr. Heimann’s 
neglect of Thornton in this section has led him to attribute to MacLeod something that more 
properly might have been credited to Thornton. It must be remembered that Thornton was 
not an obscure pamphleteer but one of the most prominent participants in the English mone- 
tary controversy of the beginning years of the nineteenth century, and his work was well 
known to MacLeod, who refers to him a number of times in his Theory and Practice of 
Banking. 

But what is likely to be regarded as the most serious limitation of the book is its scope. 
Economics, according to Mr. Heimann, is classical and neoclassical economics. Preclassical 
developments he refers to as the “pre-history of economics,” and he treats the earlier period 
merely as an introduction to the rest. What he thinks of the historical school and the institu- 
tionalists is shown by the fact that he devotes only seven pages to the two groups and about 
one quarter of this is taken up by Spiethoff’s business-cycle theory, which really is neoclassical 
in nature. Mr. Heimann defines his purpose as being “to present the history of economics as a 
sequence of the methods employed in solving the problem of economics.” His subject, he says, 
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is “the methodology of economic theory as this has been historically conceived.” Economics is 
described as “the doctrine of the system of free enterprise, and originally of nothing else.” 
The central feature of the system of free enterprise is the pricing mechanism, which allocates 
scarce means of production over the various uses for them, so it follows from this definition of 
economics that if there were no free pricing there could be no economics. Mr. Heimann goes 
out of his way to admit this. According to his view, there could be no specialized economic 
theory in the ancient world and the Middle Ages because in the economic organization of 
those times the pricing method of allocating resources was not followed. Nor could there be 
any economics as such in a future society in which, to quote Mr. Heimann, “the system of free 
enterprise is itself transformed and absorbed into a more centralized structure of economic 
society, with central and local controls in complicated combination.” Obviously, this is ques- 
tionable. Medieval price data and the evidence that exists regarding the frequency of measures 
aimed at speculation make it apparent that what we call the laws of supply and demand were 
not inoperative in the Middle Ages. As for the future, the assertion that economics will disap- 
pear when the present pricing mechanism no longer exists is purely a matter of definition. 
Aside from Mr. Heimann’s prophecy concerning the nature of future society, his view here 
is that of Mises. Mises said; in effect, that socialism was not practicable economics, not because 
socialism was unable to develop a practicable method of allocating resources, but because 
socialist methods of allocation did not qualify to be called economic. Whatever happens to 
economics, economists are not likely to disappear. After 1933, some German economists chose 
to leave their native land rather than help to build up an authoritarian economy in Germany, 
but there were others who stayed behind. Doubtless many Americans who call themselves 
economists would fail to emigrate also in the event that the United States should become 
authoritarian. Neither would they commit hara-kiri nor accept jobs as brush salesmen. They 
would board trains for Washington, as some of them did when the process began in a mild 
way in the 1930’s, and as more have done since the war began. Economists know a good deal 
of the problem of apportioning scarce means of production over their manifald uses and even 
an authoritarian government cannot escape this problem. So probably such a government in 
the future would have plenty of openings for those whom Mr. Heimann calls economists now, 
whatever he might choose to call them after they get on the government pay roll. 

In addition to its debatable definition of economics, the book contains certain other defini- 
tions that are a little unusual. Communism is defined to mean Marxism. Proudhon is said not 
to have been an anarchist. The term “bourgeois” is limited to what Marx and Engels called 
the modern bourgeois. In each case, there is something to be said for Mr. Heimann, but de- 
partures from precedent are often confusing. 

However, the book is both thoughtful and stimulating, and in general it merits high praise. 
Although it is too closely reasoned for elementary students, advanced students, who already 
possess an acquaintance with the originals or are able to get this from collateral reading, will 
benefit from it. So will most teachers, although institutionalists among them may find its 
approach tiresome at times, if not irritating. 


Brown University EDMUND WHITTAKER 


Social Darwinism in American Thought, 1860-1915. By Richard Hofstadter. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1944. Pp. viii, 191. $2.50. 


Formal histories of American philosophy and economic theory have tended to underesti- 
mate the importance of social Darwinism as promulgated through the Synthetic Philosophy 
of Herbert Spencer. One reason for this is that the evolutionary doctrines, no matter how 
carefully elaborated, failed to meet the requirements of a formal philosophy because they 
lacked both an ethics and a metaphysics. Richard Hofstadter ably shows that notwithstand- 
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ing these deficiencies, in fact it could almost be said because of them, the Spencerian- 
Darwinian doctrines constituted the principal latter nineteenth-century challenge to American 
thinkers. 

Laymen, untroubled by the problem of “ultimates,” embraced the new doctrines more 
readily than professionals. “Successful business entrepreneurs,” says Hofstadter, “seem to 
have accepted almost by instinct the Darwinian terminology which had emerged from the 
conditions of their existence.” While economists, other than William Graham Sumner, were 
less impressed, this may have been due to the fact that on casual consideration the new scien- 
tific dogma seemed to support classic laissez faire so completely that the economist “might 
have been justified in proclaiming that biology had merely universalized a truth which had 
been in their possession for a long time.” 

The first impact of social Darwinism on almost all American readers strengthened their 
already held belief in the social value of unhampered individual effort, competitive struggle, 
and elimination of the unfit. But just as the most successful entrepreneurs were to usher in 
what Alfred Marshall called business collectivism, so Darwin in his later writing had para- 
doxically to offer aid to the exponents of co-operative effort and solidarism. In the Descent of 
Man, published in 1874, while contending that asylums, poor laws, and medical aid for the 
unfit were “injurious to the race of man,” he warned that “selfish and contentious people will 
not cohere, and without coherence nothing can be effected.” Further consideration of the 
evolutionary approach also brought out the fact that it was a system based on a law of con- 
tinuous change, whereas classic laissez faire rested on an assumed tendency toward equilib- 
rium. As a result of these contradictions, the institutionalists such as Ely, Patten, and Veblen 
were able to attack classicism under the banner of Darwinian Science! In an article entitled 
“Why Is Economics not an Evolutionary Science ?” Veblen explained that a truly evolutionary 
economics must be “the theory of a process of cultural growth as determined by the economic 
interest, a theory of cumulative sequence of economic institutions stated in terms of the 
process itself.” The final irony was that another group of “collectivists,” translating the com- 
petitive struggle for survival into national terms, made these theories, originally so heartening 
to the supporters of laissez faire, into a sanction for imperialism, racism, and war. 

Hofstadter writes with a clarity and sparkle that should make his book pleasant reading 
even for economic historians unaccustomed to delving into philosophical literature. Further- 
more, his belief that “changes in the structure of social ideas wait on general changes in eco- 
nomic and political life” should make most economists feel in tune with the author’s approach. 


New York University THomas C. CocHRAN 


The Economic Thought of Woodrow Wilson. By William Diamond. [The Johns Hopkins 
University Studies in Historical and Political Science, Series LXI, No. 4.] Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1943. Pp. xiv, 210. Paper, $2.00; cloth, $2.50. 


Wilson’s contacts and experiences at Hopkins led him to qualify somewhat his earlier belief 
in the sufficiency of the competitive system (a belief acquired from Atwater, Fawcett, and 
British statesmen of the Whig tradition) and to adopt a more historical and inductive ap- 
proach to economic problems. This latter approach in turn subsequently enabled him to dis- 
cover sanction for positive governmental action. In his writings during his academic years 
Wilson evidenced “a firm faith in historical conservatism and a belief in the social harmonies 
of individualism and competition” ; but he was not impervious to the equalitarian tradition of 
American democracy, or to the need for judicious intervention if the general welfare was to be 
guarded against the growing consolidation of capital and labor. 

Wilson’s public life began in 1902 with his appointment to the presidency of Princeton Uni- 
versity. Concerned over “the disappearance of the individual,” “the impersonalization of 
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business,” the abuses of trade unionism, and the adverse influence of these factors upon the 
“general welfare,” Wilson at first sought the cause and cure in individuals rather than in the 
system, in improved morality rather than in intervention. Punish the individual wrongdoer, 
not business. Around 1910, however, Wilson began to lose faith in entrepreneurial liberalism 
and in the adequacy of individual morality and the government’s role as policeman. The 
government must become the guarantor of competition, he now asserted, even as did J. B. 
Clark. Wilson’s legislative program as president was intended to accomplish this purpose and 
to redress the balance between the powerful few and the weak many. 

Wilson’s views on foreign policy underwent changes similar to those in his opinions on 
domestic policy. So long as he was both convinced of America’s divine mission and confident 
of the adequacy of the morality and enlightened statesmanship of the businessman, Wilson’s 
opinions resembled those of the advocates of dollar diplomacy ; but in his presidential years 
they gave place to the view that the open door abroad was essential to prosperity and good 
will. Belief in America’s mission and in the essentiality of foreign trade contributed to a Latin- 
American policy seemingly at variance with the open-door principle. The same moral idealism 
and hard economics that underlay Wilson’s domestic and foreign policies led him to look upon 
the preservation of free trade as prerequisite to international peace and harmony. “In gen- 
eral,” concludes Mr. Diamond, “what the student had learned and the professor had taught 
and thought, the President tried to practice.” 

In an epilogue the author attributes the inadequacy of Wilson’s world economic policy to 
his assumption of conditions of competition that no longer existed. Admittedly his policies 
were defective. They were not defective, however, because the competitive process was out- 
moded, but because they failed to ensure the application of the rules that constitute pure 
competition and bring about correct factor allocation. 


Duke University J. J. SPENGLER 


The History of Economics in Its Relation to Social Development. By W. Stark. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1944. Pp. viii, 80. $2.00. 


Although there is much in it that I have to criticize, I consider this an interesting essay 
which well deserves to be required reading for all senior students in economics. I do not think 
that the professional reader will find much new material in it. But he will, if he is interested 
in the broader aspects of his subject, find this a cultured and stimulating little volume. As 
economists are drifting back from war work they are becoming conscious of the void which 
the last five or six years have left. One may confidently predict that they will not be able to 
take up where they left off, and they will have to learn much before they can teach again. 
Among the books for a present-day refresher course, Mr. Stark’s should certainly be included. 

Mr. Stark tells us that he decided to publish this brief statement of his views as a summary 
of a much larger critical survey of writings on the history of economic thought. This rich 
background is much in evidence; and Mr. Stark writes with the broad sweep of one who is 
thoroughly familiar with his subject. Briefly, his plea is for relativism in the study of the 
history of doctrines. He supports it by relating the work of the chief economic thinkers, past 
and present, whom he classifies into certain broad groups, to the economic and social condi- 
tions of their times. 

His main essay is less than sixty pages long. It is followed by a fifteen-page appendix which 
discusses some of the more formal problems with which the history of economics must deal. 
In both Mr. Stark does good service, particularly in showing the roots of the marginal-utility 
doctrine; comparing and contrasting it with earlier economic theories; and fighting the 
notion, which modern specialization has done much to foster, that the latest textbook of to- 
day inevitably represents the highest achievement in the development of the subject. To this 
extent his book will be a useful corrective to the narrow, one-sided attitude that present-day 
teaching, particularly in American universities, tends to produce. 
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However, in its positive aspects, the book has many failings. Its relativism frequently de- 
generates into complacency. The lack of discrimination in the treatment of different writers is, 
at times, fantastic. It is something more than relativism that puts Sismondi and Adam Mueller 
together; or that characterizes a particularly trite remark by the impossible jejune, if not 
pernicious, Bastiat as “great.” One suspects that Mr. Stark has developed an antiquarian love 
for his subject which has paralyzed his critical faculty and made him adopt entirely too 
“Panglossian” an outlook. 

Even the use of contemporaneous economic and social conditions to explain the growth of 
different theories is frequently most shallow. It is incomprehensible that Mr. Stark, who in 
this and other writings has shown such true understanding of the long and slow development 
of the marginal-utility theory, should be able to describe its flowering in the 1870’s as he does 
on page 56. I doubt whether he will find many historians to agree with him that at that time 
there were “hardly protective tariffs for the peasants, hardly cartels for the entrepreneur, 
hardly trade unions for the workmen.” Teachers, who give their students Mr. Stark’s volume 
as an antidote to indifference curves, will do well to ensure by further reading that the balance 
is redressed. 


Washington, D.C. Eric Roti 


MONEY AND BANKING 


Essays in American Economic History: Eric Bollmann and Studies in Banking. By Fritz 
Redlich. New York: E. G. Stechert and Company, 1944. Pp. v, 199. $2.00. 


Although inexpensively lithoprinted and paperbound, this unpretentious little volume 
nevertheless represents a significant contribution to the rewriting of American economic his- 
tory along lines of greater exactitude and objectivity. Painstaking research in both printed 
and manuscript sources—primary and secondary—in English, German, and French; enviable 
familiarity with economic forces, trends, ideas, and institutions; meticulous evaluation and 
sifting of data; and pellucid presentation of fact and interpretation—all combine to render 
the finished product a model of fine historical scholarship. 

There are four essays: “Eric Bollmann: Adventurer, Businessman, and Economic Writer” 
(pp. 1-106) ; “Mercantilist Thought and Early American Banking” (pp. 107-130) ; “Free 
Banking: The History of an Idea and Its Exponents” (pp. 131-173) ; and “A National Debt 
is a National Blessing: The History of an Economic Slogan” (pp. 174-189). A brief general 
“Appendix” (pp. 191-199), which might more logically have been used as an “Introduction,” 
sets forth in succinct, candid, and illuminating fashion Mr. Redlich’s underlying philosophy 
of history. Of the 199 pages, 143 comprise the text of the various essays; 17 are devoted to 
the reproduction of a half dozen letters by or to Bollmann; and 39 embody so-called “Foot- 
notes.” These are rather inconveniently segregated at the end of each essay, but are so richly 
fruited as to compensate admirably for the absence of formal bibliographies. There is no index. 

Major space is devoted to the adventurous career of Eric Bollmann (1769-1821) on two 
continents. Limitation of space makes it impossible to do more than hint at the range of his 
activities, which included the rescue of French nobles from the Terror, a commission business 
in Philadelphia, truck farming on Long Island, participation in Burr’s conspiracy, the publi- 
cation of several works of theoretical acumen on money and on banks, attempted promotion 
of steamship services on the Danube, Rhine, Elbe, and Weser Rivers, and negotiation of a 
loan to Bolivia for Baring Brothers, besides innumerable industrial projects and several 
bankruptcies. Mr. Redlich has given detailed treatment of some aspects of Bollmann’s career 
in articles: “The Business Activities of Eric Bollman: An International Business Promoter, 
1797-1821,” Bulletin of the Business Historical Society, XVII, 5, 6 (November, December 
1943), and “The Philadelphia Water Works in Relation to the Industrial Revolution in the 
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United States,” Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, LXIX, 3 (July 1945). 
It is rather unfortunate that all this material is not available in the volume here under review. 
He concludes: “This son of a merchant possessed none of the virtues of his bourgeois class.” 
“He was never satisfied with thinking along well trodden paths.” He was not lazy, but he 
hated steady labor in a beaten track. His “chief faults were vanity, over-optimism, restless- 
ness, over-diversification of interests, and unwillingness to cooperate with average people 
even for short periods,” not to mention his liability to being swayed by momentary impulses. 
He was, nevertheless, “a perfect gentleman, . . . . amiable, charming in his conversation, and 
a master of social etiquette . .. . a loving husband, a devoted brother, a faithful friend, and 
the best of all fathers.” We are indeed indebted to Redlich for this fine sketch of Bollmann’s 
career. It is to be regretted that it was not found possible to depict him on a larger canvas. 

In the second essay Mr. Redlich is able to demonstrate quite convincingly the persistent 
influence of mercantilist ideas of “banking upon private credit,” especially as formulated by 
Sir James Steuart, in shaping the theories and practices of American bankers and legislators 
during the first half of the nineteenth century. The pioneer and soundly managed banks of 
the large eastern seaports—institutions like the Bank of North America, the first Bank of the 
United States, the Bank of New York, and the Massachusetts Bank—subserved rather ade- 
quately the needs of importing merchants for short-term loans to facilitate trade, although 
they also bowed to the prevailing winds by granting many accommodation ioans and renew- 
ing them. In the smaller cities and towns of the interior quite different economic groups, 
farmers, mechanics, and land speculators, desiring long-term funds for capital development, 
demanded the provision of a credit system which fitted their needs. They threw off the re- 
straining influence of the first and second Banks of the United States and championed the 
older examples of “melting down solid property into symbolical money.” Redlich makes it 
clear that the two elements in early American banking—short-term loans on real business 
-paper and on principles of mercantile credit and long-term loans on land and personal estates 
—could not easily be blended because of their very different backgrounds and characteristics. 
Inevitably, there was a “fatal hybridization of functions,” as Bray Hammond has phrased it. 

Mr. Redlich’s third essay traces the development of the free-banking concept from its early 
exemplification in private banking and in the Scottish banking system through the slowly 
grinding mill of theoretical exegesis in the writings of Sir James Steuart, Adam Smith, David 
Ricardo, John McVickar, Eleazar Lord, and others. He strongly insists that the associated 
idea of bank notes backed by government bonds was neither a late-capitalistic device nor 
rooted in classical economic theory, but a posthumous child of mercantilism. Free banking 
appealed irresistibly to the mass of American pioneers of the 1830’s who were generally 
debtors and who could achieve success only with long credit. The sealing of the fate of the 
second Bank of the United States set the stage for experimentation. To a certain extent there 
occurred a repetition of the earlier chartering of litters of new state banks by special acts to 
the accompaniment of general legislative corruption; but, fortunately, a new turn was given 
to the movement. Mr. Redlich guides the student most skillfully through the maze of eco- 
nomic pressures and aspirations, political maneuverings, and ideological adaptations and 
refinements which culminated in the enactment of the justly celebrated New York Free 
Banking Act of 1838. This statute embodied two basic ideas which “survived unaltered for 
many years to come, viz., that banking should be a free trade, but that at the same time no 
bank should be allowed to supply a circulating medium which was not secured outside of 
the bank and independent of it.” 

The fourth and final essay places the famous slogan, “A National Debt is a National 
Blessing,” which gained such wide currency during Jay Cooke’s Civil War bond-selling drives, 
in its long-range historical setting, with reference to the writings of Thomas Paine and 
Alexander Hamilton. Inevitably exaggerated and distorted by both friends and critics, Ham- 
ilton’s ideas became the subject of bitter controversy. “Badly confused economic thinking,” 
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as Mr. Redlich points out, was thus started, namely: “certificates of the funded debt answer 
the purpose of money; they are money; money is capital; therefore the public debt is capi- 
tal.” Within a hundred years a meaningful idea became a meaningless slogan. 

Mr. Redlich is to be congratulated on the provocative and stimulating character of these 
essays as well as on their highly useful factual content. 


New York University James O. WETTEREAU 


Gold and the Gold Standard: The Story of Gold Money Past, Present and Future. By Edwin 
Walter Kemmerer. New York and London: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1944. Pp. ix, 
238. $2.50. 


International Currency Experience: Lessons of the Inter-War Period. By Economic, Finan- 
cial and Transit Department, League of Nations. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1944. Pp. 249. $3.25. 


The authors of both these books believe in the same economic ideal—stable exchanges—and 
are animated by the same laudatory ambition—to furnish mankind with guidance for attain- 
ing that ideal. But there the similarity abruptly ends, for they are poles apart in their approach 
to the problem and their solution of it. 

Mr. Kemmerer approaches the problem largely through a theoretical analysis of the gold 
standard as it was understood between 1821 and 1914, a field in which he has produced many 
books and articles. He does not argue from events since 1914, an epoch in which the inter- 
national gold standard was more honored in the breach than in the observance, although he 
was then an expert adviser to numerous governments in their futile struggles to achieve a 
permanent return to gold. He explains that he thinks the world’s experiences of that period 
throw “very little light” (p. 203) on the international gold standard because it was so little 
used then and its chief adherents were weak governments experimenting with new forms of 
the standard in an unsettled, warring world. Quite naturally, this long-standing exponent 
of the gold standard, at seventy, concludes that solution of the problem of stable exchange 
rates lies in adopting some form of the gold standard, either gold exchange, gold bullion, or 
gold coin. With inflexible loyalty he demands that the United States promptly do two things: 
re-establish the gold standard at home and sponsor an international conference to enlist other 
nations in re-establishing it internationally. One wonders whether the British Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would treat such an invitation seriously. 

Ragnar Nurkse and William Adams Brown, Jr., likewise use the approach and find the 
solution natural to their generation and experience. The former is a young associate in 
the Economic, Financial and Transit Department of the League of Nations; he wrote most 
of International Currency Experience. The latter is associate professor of economics at Brown 
University, was a consultant at Bretton Woods, and wrote the final, sixth chapter of this 
book. They draw their conclusions from the period discarded by Mr. Kemmerer, from the 
interwar era in which they reached intellectual maturity. This epoch they find a rich store- 
house of data because no other period of equal duration affords “so great a variety of expe- 
rience” or “so many experiments deliberately or fortuitously undertaken,” or shows greater 
influence “of extraneous events on monetary relations or of monetary policy on economic 
conditions” (p. 5). They take the pragmatic rather than the theoretical approach to this era 
of changes and confusion, keeping ever in mind the domineering role of the business cycle in 
modern economy. 

Nurkse and Brown note that international gold movements, which under the gold standard 
acted as controls to prevent extreme fluctuations in exchange, acted also as “conveyors” or 
“transmitters” of economic instability from one country to another. Nowadays, they show, 
stability of internal income and employment has become a “must” for many modern nations, 
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so that exchange stability no longer can be achieved through domestic income adjustments 
involving depressions, unemployment, or unwanted inflation. To protect their domestic 
income, outlay, and level of employment, many countries abandoned the “rules of the game” 
of the old gold standard; they adopted instead means for using their gold, other resources, 
and controls as “buffers” or “shock-absorbers” against disequilibrating influences originating 
abroad. They used such devices also to offset domestic maladjustments and the medicine 
sometimes aggravated the disease. From these developments the authors draw two funda- 
mental conclusions: domestic stability is a prerequisite of exchange stability, and stability of 
exchange rates is essential to both international economic intercourse and domestic stability. 

How control the operation of external and internal factors? The authors contend that the 
volume of effective demand, not merely prices and the credit base, affects the stability of 
income and employment, and therefore if the various countries could “synchronize” their 
policies for sustaining and steadying effective demand, they would jointly and simultaneously 
achieve internal stability and exchange stability. The means suggested for achieving these 
ends include: a store of international currency reserves, if properly safeguarded ; loans—also 
if properly safeguarded—to poor and impoverished countries adequate to international 
development and reconstruction; orderly exchange rationing if under international agree- 
ment and without discrimination of a bilateral character; an agreed-upon privilege of ex- 
change depreciation or appreciation limited to cases of fundamental, persistent disequilibria. 
Carefully adjusted international co-operation in the use of these instruments is posited as 
essential to safe handling of the violent disequilibria emerging from the war. 

International Currency Experience, according to some newspapers, was written as a hand- 
book for delegates to the Bretton Woods Conference. Although the existence of the book was 
not known to all the delegates, its viewpoint and proposals have appeared in some aspects of 
the Fund and Bank embodied in the Bretton Woods Agreement. 


Swarthmore, Pennsylvania JEANNETTE P. NICHOLS 


Central Banking Functions of the United States Treasury, 1789-1941. By Esther Rogoff Taus. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1943. Pp. xii, 313. $3.50. 


This is the history of a function and of an institution as it performed that function. It is 
not a general history of the Treasury, for it excludes material not related to the subject 
specified. It is not a history of the central-banking function, for it excludes consideration of 
central-banking functions performed by other institutions, for example, the correspondent 
banking system. It represents a very effective method of writing about economic history, 
particularly about those aspects of economic history that involve the relations of the institu- 
tions of government to the operation of the economy. 

There are hazards, however. For the functions of central banking, the author employs the 
definition propounded in 1926 by the Governor of the Bank of England before the Royal 
Commission on Indian Currency. In applying a criterion established almost a century and a 
half after the story opens, and at a time and place where central banking had technically 
reached a peak of development, the reader is likely to lapse into a kind of anachronistic 
determinism. He has been allowed to peek into the back of the book and learn how the story 
is coming out. Actually, as the author makes clear, the successive secretaries of the Treasury— 
there were forty-nine of them between Washington and Harding—rarely comp-ehended the 
nature of the functions they were administering, and were often busied in zealous and in- 
genious attempts to extricate themselves and their country from predicaments of their own 
creation. The difficulty, of course, was that from its nature as a creature of statute the 
Treasury represented relative stability of method and principle in a country in which all the 
other pecuniary institutions and relationships were in agitation. 

Almost one half of the book is concerned with the period since 1913, the period following 
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the establishment of the Federal Reserve System. This distribution of space necessarily 
abbreviates some of the most interesting and obscure periods of Treasury activity. For 
example, the whole history of the national banking system is presented in an extremely 
condensed form, including chiefly the critical incidents involving intervention by the secre- 
tary, but with little reference to the routines of the office of the Comptroller of the Currency. 

The book, therefore, rather changes character in the middle. Up to that time, as the author 
shows, the Treasury had performed many of the functions of a central bank. But with the 
establishment of a separate institution to perform those functions, the narrative is largely 
the story of the relations of the Treasury to the Reserve System. This makes a good story, 
but it is quite a different story. The first half of the book recounts the wrestlings of an insti- 
tution with problems which it dimly understood and which it was poorly equipped to resolve. 
The latter half of the book is the story of the relation—or the rivalry—of two institutions. 
This involves one of the most interesting and vital problems of central banking—the question 
of its “independence.” The author depicts the Treasury almost in the character of a predatory 
aggressor, seeking ambitiously to destroy the independence of the Reserve Banks. This is, of 
course, a tenable view, and is ably supported by numerous footnotes from the writings of the 
late H. Parker Willis, whose knowledge of, and insight into, central banking were mingled 
with a doctrinaire manner and a controversial character. That by 1941 the contemplated 
“independence” of the Reserve System had been lost to the Treasury is largely true; but that 
the loss was attributable to the aggressiveness of the Treasury is debatable. 

In short, two distinct books are compressed between a single pair of covers. In places the 
narrative is reduced almost to bare outline. For the majority of readers, this will probably 
serve better than more extensive treatment. Some will certainly hope that Mrs. Taus will 
continue her researches and publications in this area of economic history. 


Institute for Advanced Study ROBERT WARREN 


LAND USE IN AMERICA 


Land Tenure Problems in the Santa Fe Railroad Grant Area. By Sanford A. Mosk. [Publica- 
tions of the Bureau of Business and Economic Research, University of California.] Berke- 
ley: University of California Press, 1944. Pp. 66. $1.00. 


Nowhere did the land-disposal policies of the Federal Government leave a greater maze of 
problems for a later generation to contend with than in the thirteen far western states. In 
much of this region where, instead of the conventional 160-acre farm of more eastern areas, 
tracts of thousands of acres are necessary as grazing units, the ownership pattern has become 
so complex and confused that sound land use has been almost impossible to attain. Overgraz- 
ing, destructive erosion, declining carrying capacity, silting of reservoirs, and serious floods 
have resulted. 

Sanford Mosk has studied the tenure problems within the area of the land grant to the 
Santa Fe Railroad in Arizona and New Mexico. Here is found the usual alternate-section 
pattern of railroad grants, Indian reservations overlapping grants, allotments, lands reserved 
for stock driveways, public lands on which homestead claims have been filed, sections 2, 16, 32, 
and 36 that are owned by the states but leased in some cases to cattle interests, national 
forests and grazing districts on which there is organized grazing control, and privately owned 
land. While the General Land Office has been eager to dispose of the public lands entrusted to 
it, the Office of Indian Affairs has anxiously tried to enlarge the area within its reserves to 
provide greater economic stability for its Indian wards, and the National Forest Service and 
Grazing Service have likewise tried to enlarge the proportion of land over which they have 
jurisdiction. Carelessly drawn laws, inflexibility of the courts, unwillingness of Congress to 
act promptly, inability of local interests to agree upon a general policy of exchange and con- 
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solidation, and departmental jealousy have all tended to delay plans for a sound land-use 
pattern. ‘ 

Mr. Mosk has analyzed the efforts to improve tenure conditions. Despite the limited success 
thus far attained he is optimistic, especially with regard to the work being done by the Grazing 
Service. The study is carefully prepared and documented. If one detects in it a slightly more 
critical attitude toward efforts to enlarge the Navaho Indian reservation than toward the 
administrative policies of the Grazing Service, that is simply a reflection of opinion in the 
Southwest. 


Cornell University PauL WALLACE GATES 


Plant Geography and Culture History in the American Southwest. By George F. Carter. 
[Publications in Anthropology, No. 5.] New York: Viking Fund, 1945. Pp. 140. $1.50. 


An investigation of the areal distribution of Indian domesticated plants in the American 
Southwest, combined with a study of the probable origins and diffusion of these plants, leads 
the author to unorthodox conclusions about the pre-Columbian cultural history of this region, 
and, in more attenuated form, of North America generally. Native agriculture in the South- 
west is divided into two distinct groups, on the basis of differences in species and varieties of 
crops: (1) Gila-Colorado (Piman and Yuman) ; (2) the Plateau (Puebloan and neighboring 
peoples). George Carter holds that this division can be found in the remote past, that neither 
of these agricultural complexes could have been derived from the other, and that they could 
not have been derived from any immediate common source. He therefore postulates separate 
origins and widely separated routes of diffusion for the domesticated plants of the two groups. 
Botanical and climatic evidence suggest the probability that only the Gila-Colorado agricul- 
ture reached the Southwest by way of the west coast of Mexico. Puebloan agriculture, on the 
other hand, came into the area from eastern United States by way of the Great Plains; more 
remotely, it followed a corridor through eastern Mexico. (Inferentially, the same two corri- 
dors functioned for other cultural forms besides agriculture.) Puebloan agriculture, therefore, 
is younger than eastern agriculture, and not, as generally held, older. Combining this proposi- 
tion with knowledge of the long periods of time necessary for the adaptation of cultivated 
plants to differing environmental conditions, Mr. Carter argues for much earlier dates for pre- 
historic agriculture in the United States than most archaeologists admit. He suggests 700 B. C. 
as a conservative estimate for the beginnings of the expansion of corn westward from the 
Southeast, and he points out that agriculture must have begun in the Southeast thousands of 
years prior to the time that corn reached the area from Middle America. The magnitude of his 
chronological revision is indicated by contrasting his date of 700 B. C. with that of 900 A. D., 
which some archaeologists advance for the beginnings of agriculture in the Southeast. 

Mr. Carter grants that some of his conclusions are tentative and that some will probably be 
revised in the light of new evidence, but he believes that they will stand in broad outline. 
Specialists in American archaeology will undoubtedly quarrel with his generalizations, and yet 
they must face squarely the questions about pre-Columbian cultural history which such 
studies in plant geography are beginning to raise. Mr. Carter’s study certainly establishes the 
value of this approach to cultural history, and we may expect investigations of a similar 
nature to become increasingly common. 


University of California SanForp A. Mosk 
Berkeley, California 
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Malaria in the Upper Mississippi Valley, 1760-1900. By Erwin H. Ackernecht. [Supplement to 
the Bulletin of the History of Medicine, No. 4.] Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1945. 
Pp. viii, 142. $2.00. 


With the annual economic loss from malaria in the United States estimated as late as 1941 at 
$500,000,000 and the direct cost at some $51,000,000, and with the possibility of a considerable 
increase confronting us as a result of the war, the incidence of this disease must be recognized 
as an economic problem of no mean importance. To its history Erwin Ackernecht’s study of 
the rise and decline of malaria in Illinois, Missouri, Iowa, Wisconsin, and Minnesota from 
1760 to 1900 is a noteworthy contribution, not the least of its merits being a comprehensive 
viewpoint that makes it a piece of social and economic history rather than an isolated frag- 
ment of solely medical experience. 

The author’s task was not an easy one. For a number of reasons, which he discusses in an 
opening section “On the Shortcomings of Malaria Records,” nothing like adequate statistics 
are available, and what few do exist are of dubious value. Consequently many of the mono- 
graph’s interpretations and conclusions necessarily rest on what, under more favorable condi- 
tions, would be considered insufficient evidence. Nonetheless they are provocative. 

Becoming highly endemic in Illinois in the 1770’s and spreading to the other states a few 
years behind settlement, malaria—the familiar “ager” or “fever and chills” of the pioneer— 
remained active for periods ranging from seventy years in Illinois to twenty years in Minne- 
sota. Then it declined, to such insignificant proportions by the 1890’s that it may be said to 
have disappeared. This occurred before the nature of the disease was known and so before 
conscious antimalarial measures such as mosquito control were possible. Why then did it 
disappear ? 

Apparently because of a complex of factors which seemingly justifies the statement of an 
earlier writer that “every book on malaria is also a book on political economy.” It was not a 
chance happening that the decline of malaria coincided roughly with the end of the frontier ; 
the mass movements of people that settled the West increased the volume of malaria, and 
with the stabilization of population it declined. The building of the railreads helped consider- 
ably too, by carrying settlement into the interior away from the watercourses. Organized 
drainage enterprises came too late to have had any effect, except possibly in Illinois, but indi- 
vidual drainage projects, carried out as a part of improved methods of cultivation, may have 
contributed. Increase in the number of dairy cattle was undoubtedly a factor in Iowa, Wis- 
consin, and Minnesota at least, because many carrier species of mosquito prefer to feed on 
cattle rather than men, when cattle are accessible. Improved housing, window screening, and 
better education also contributed. 

It may surprise the layman to learn that the use of quinine could have had little direct effect 
on the decline of malaria, because the drug neither prevents infection nor sterilizes the carrier. 
By its effect on the actual attack, however, by keeping the patient fit for work, quinine may 
have been indirectly of basic importance. Of this, Mr. Ackernecht says: “... . the eradication 
of malaria from the Upper Mississippi Valley was to a large extent the work of indirect meas- 
ures undertaken without sanitary intentions: better agricultural methods, cattle breeding, 
better housing, screening, more prosperity, education, etc. But it is most likely that this pro- 
gress was only realized, and only realized so quickly, because of the help of quinine. ... . 
Quinine, the ‘direct antimalarial,’ paradoxically enough acted in the most indirect way: in 
making possible the indirect, unconscious socio-economic achievements. Without quinine the 
economic development of the whole region and therewith the decline of malaria would most 
probably have been at least considerably retarded” (p. 127). One wonders, though, whether 
in coming to this conclusion the author has given sufficient weight to the fact that up to the 
1880’s the fabulously high price of quinine kept it, in sufficient quantities to be effective, be- 
yond the financial reach of the greater part of the population. 

Mr. Ackernecht has much less to say about the effects of malaria on economic and social 
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developments than about the reverse relationship. He provides incidentally a few examples of 
specific economic losses due to the prevalence of malaria, such as the cessation of work on the 
Illinois-Michigan Canal in the 1830’s, and he admits that malaria retarded or put an end to 
settlement in some spots, while its absence encouraged the population of others. But such 
instances he considers “molecular movements without influence on the general march of 
events.” 

I am not so sure of this. A fairly extensive reading of newspapers, letters, and diaries from 
the Midwest in this period inclines me to believe that people paid more attention to their chills 
and shakes than the author thinks on the basis of his predominantly medical sources. And I 
wonder whether the desire to avoid or to escape from the sickly seasons and sickly places did 
not exert more influence on the volume and direction of population movements than has been 
recognized. In this connection, of course, what people said and believed about the healthful- 
ness of some areas and the unhealthfulness of others is a fact of at least equal importance with 
the true state of affairs. 


University of Minnesota HELEN CLAPESATTLE 


The Boom of the Eighties in Southern California. By Glenn S. Dumke. San Marino, Cali- 
fornia: Huntington Library, 1944. Pp. xi, 313. $3.75. 


Real-estate booms, local, state, and national, have frequently been a topic for investigation 
by historians. One of the best of the local studies is James C. Malin’s “The Kinsley Boom of 
the Late Eighties” (Kansas Historical Quarterly, 1935). A more general treatment that deals 
with land speculation and the major real-estate booms through the whole period of American 
development is A. M. Sakolski’s Great American Land Bubble. Now comes Glenn S. Dumke’s 
Boom of the Eighties in Southern California to add to the already extensive list. The author 
describes the boom in the numerous towns and cities of southern California as well as the 
“ghost” communities which did not “catch on.” He follows a cut-and-dried procedure which 
includes naming innumerable persons connected with the beginnings of each place, listing the 
number of recorded plats of the towns, describing the efforts to get railroad connections, and 
giving a little detail about the sale of lots as announced in the local press. 

The familiar story of the license which real-estate men allowed themselves in advertising 
their wares is again repeated and documented. The abundance of detail, especially the names 
of local celebrities, reminds one too much of the nineteenth-century subscription histories of 
counties and does not compensate for the relative absence of analysis. One searches in vain for 
information on the number of corn-belt farmers who retired to these southern California 
towns, the average age of immigrants, or how the buyers of lots expected to support them- 
selves in the new Eden. Readers interested in the economic life of the new communities will 
find little to satisfy them, although there is an interesting chapter on irrigation improvement 
which is mostly concerned with the question of providing water for urban residents. The 
boom in southern California is made to appear too much as something peculiar to that area, 
and the fact that similar booms were under way in many parts of the country, and that pre- 
cisely the same methods were used to produce them, is not sufficiently indicated. The author 
might well have followed more closely the methods of Robert G. Cleland who has described 
in superb fashion the story of the changes in land ownership and agriculture in southern 
California between 1850 and 1870. Greater attention to the breakup of the large estates, the 
creation of small farms and agricultural adaptations thereon, together with a better under- 
standing of the connections between town and country life would have improved the book. 
Also the author might have borrowed to advantage some of the techniques used by Homer 
Hoyt in his One Hundred Years of Land Values in Chicago. In all such studies great care should 
be taken in using statistics of land sales gleaned from newspapers. 


Cornell University Pau WALLACE GATES 
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SHORTER REVIEWS AND BRIEF NOTICES 


The Méline Tariff: French Agriculture and Nationalist Economic Policy. By Eugene Owen 
Golob. [Studies in History, Economics and Public Law, No. 506]. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1944. Pp. 266. $3.25. 


Since this is not mainly a tariff history, or even a balanced account of the Méline law itself 
as a tariff measure, but “has been restricted to the agricultural side of the trends and institu- 
tions from which the Tariff of 1892 arose” (p. 8), the reader who lacks a firm grasp of French 
tariff history might do well to use a companion volume such as F. A. Haight’s History of 
French Commercial Policies (New York, 1941), an able synthesis not mentioned in Mr. 
Golob’s bibliography. What his study does systematically is to trace the rise and activities of 
agricultural pressure groups within the French political system. 

Four of the seven chapters are introductory to the campaign for the Méline tariff, carried 
on roughly from 1885 to 1891. These chapters attempt to sketch the pertinent historical back- 
ground from about 1816, including agriculture in general, agricultural associations, the agri- 
cultural aspects of French tariffs, and French protectionist thought in a fairly broad sense— 
here called “nationalist economic theory.” The fifth and sixth chapters sketch the campaign 
itself, whereby organized agriculture arrived at, and had enacted into law, an uneasy com- 
promise with organized industry. Commerce was organized but in a minority, the interests of 
consumers as such were practically ignored, and labor was slow in becoming an effective bloc 
after unions were fully legalized in 1884. This was the law that agricultural interests used so 
promptly to create associations for political pressure. 

A final chapter, entitled “The Program in Operation,” carries the account roughly from 
1892 to 1910, when the Méline tariff was revised. Neither this chapter nor the book as a whole 
makes it consistently clear whether “the program” refers to the Méline tariff or to the continu- 
ing aims and activities of the agricultural bloc. 

Mr. Golob’s study makes a valuable contribution to our knowledge: of the development of 
the French agricultural bloc to 1910, a terminal date which is unsatisfactory for the purpose. 
The year must have been suggested by the main title, The Méline Tariff, but this title hardly 
fits a book which does not analyze the measure or reproduce its text. Another distinct contri- 
bution is the study of mercantilist survivals in French economic thought. These became ex- 
tremely significant in the period between the World Wars. A better and more general under- 
standing of them in Anglo-Saxon countries might have prevented a good deal of current 
nonsense which refers to France by name but reads as though it had been written about some 
other country. 


University of California M. M. Knicut 
Berkeley, California 


Principio to Wheeling, 1715-1945: A Pageant of Iron and Steel. By Earl Chapin May. New 
York and London: Harper and Brothers, 1945. Pp. xiv, 335. $3.00. 


Mr. May has written a popular chronicle, not a formal history. The subtitle, A Pageant of 
Iron and Steel, suggests the style. It is perhaps a tribute to Mr. May’s industry and research 
that the economic historian will find in the volume much that is of interest. The men and 
companies responsible for the growth of the iron and steel industry in Principio, Maryland, 
and in Wheeling, West Virginia (and, in part, Steubenville and Portsmouth, Ohio), are de- 
scribed. Unfortunately, in spite of the fact that interviews, letters, documentary records, 
newspapers, and periodicals were obviously used, the documentation is confined to a list of 
general and local works at the end of the volume and a few photostats of pictures and docu- 
ments, the present location of which is unrevealed. Technological developments are much 
more fully treated than are labor relations, prices, markets, or competitive situations. A trac- 
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ing of the claim made in the preface that the Wheeling Steel Corporation “has persisted in 
continuity of ownership and operation since 1715” revealed that the Principio Iron Works of 
Maryland, after three previous changes of ownership, in 1836 came into the hands of the 
Whitaker family, a family which in 1875 took over the Crescent Manufacturing Company of 
Wheeling as a creditor and thus acquired a plant that, after twenty-eight years’ ownership by 
the Whitaker Iron Company and seventeen years by the Whitaker-Glessner Company, was a 
part of the property that was merged in 1920 to form the Wheeling Steel Corporation. 

The organization of the book makes it labored reading for the critical reader: chapters on 
iron and steel are separated by such chapters as “A Lady Reroutes the National Road,” “The 
B. & O. Arrives at Wheeling,” and “She Always Was a Sportive Town.” Events described in 
one chapter are frequently dated pages, or even chapters, later; the book would be improved 
by a brief chronological outline. Other annoyances include occasional obiter dicta such as 
those concerning the beneficial effects of protective tariffs on the industry, conversations re- 
ported as if verbatim, and too scattered an appraisal of the general position of the Wheeling 
district in the industry. Despite all these criticisms, when one remembers that the book was 
written for popular consumption, it is an interesting presentation that holds the attention well. 


Indiana University JosepH A. BATCHELOR 


The Completion of Independence, 1790-1830. By John Allen Krout and Dixon Ryan Fox. 
[A History of American Life, Vol. V.] New York: The Macmillan Company, 1944. Pp. 
Xxili, 487. $4.00. 


A memorable project is here brought to successful completion. The successive volumes of 
the History of American Life Series that have appeared in the two decades since its inception 
have contributed materially to our understanding of the American past. Bringing together in 
a unified pattern data from many aspects of social experience, these studies have re-created a 
picture of the whole, and, at the same time, have thrown light on each individual field. His- 
torians of trade and politics, historians of religion and literature, and those who were “just 
historians” have alike profited from the venture. 

The work of Messrs. Krout and Fox is well up to the standards of their predecessors. So 
long as students focused attention upon political events, the forty-year span with which it 
deals was sadly neglected. The dramatic struggles that came immediately before 1790 and soon 
after 1830 overshadowed the significance of what was long considered a “middle period.” 
Here the intrinsic importance of the era is revealed in its true proportions. While “the Com- 
pletion of Independence was more a slogan summing up a strong desire . ... than a description 
of complete accomplishment,” its influence was compelling and pervasive. The energy re- 
leased by the revolutionary effort subdued the trans-Alleghany West, created an efficient 
transportation system, laid the ground for industrialization and urbanization, and made itself 
felt, as well, in science, in art, in education, and in religion. 

The material on economic history has been gathered primarily from a thorough use of the 
standard monographs, but it has been judiciously integrated into the broader social setting. 
And a great mass of information from tangential fields, not ordinarily reckoned economic 
history, clarifies many developments within the field. Carefully thought out and felicitously 
written, the book makes pleasant, as well as rewarding, reading. 

As far as New England is concerned, for instance, it is enlightening to have juxtaposed 
accounts of commercial developments, of the role of the merchant, of conservative politics 
(Federalism), and of liberal religion (Unitarianism), and to have them contrasted with de- 
clining agriculture, radical politics (Republicanism), and conservative religion (Congrega- 
tionalism, revivalism) . To bring together such heterogeneous elements points to a relationship 
between what we have been pleased to call the various fields of history. But it does not always 
reveal the character of that relationship or the causal links between related phenomena. How, 
for example, can developments in education be discussed, and properly so, as aspects of both 
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“The Challenge of Liberal Thought” and “The Conservative Tradition” (pp. 176 ff., 267 ff.) ? 
What was there in an ever weaker farming society that impelled Yankee women to contribute 
hoarded pennies to support missionaries in Beirut or along the banks of the Mekong? Why 
did free-thinking Boston merchants hate the godless French and find it impossible to do busi- 
ness with them? Perhaps no general work today can answer such questions; the monographs 
which form the bedrock of our knowledge were not written that way. But the books that 
raise such questions will challenge those of us who write the monographs of the next few 
decades to see the wider horizons in our own work. 


Harvard University OscaR HANDLIN 


Pioneering in Penology: The Amsterdam Houses of Correction in the Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Centuries. By Thorsten Sellin. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1944. 
Pp. viii, 125. $2.50. 


This work affords the only authoritative account in English of twin institutions famous 
during two centuries for an enlightened treatment of youthful misdemeanants, vagrants, and 
beggars. Thorsten Sellin has made suggestive analysis of the factors that effected a changed 
social attitude toward these offenders: Renaissance interest in the humane reforming ideas of 
Plato and Seneca; Calvinist stress on the redemptive value of hard work; appreciation among 
thoughtful persons of the futility and savagery of Medieval penal procedures. When in actual 
operation, the two houses of correction made somewhat shabby compromises with the ideas of 
social, moral, and economic regeneration put forth by their first proponents. One would have 
had to be an optimist to expect rehabilitation from a program of unremitting, monotonous, 
disagreeable, and ill-rewarded toil, unalleviated by recreational facilities, unless sermons and 
catechization were to be regarded in that light. That the houses were not entirely successful in 
their work of regeneration is evident from the fact that there was frequent recourse to crude 
forms of corporal punishment. It is only when one contrasts these methods of persuasion with 
the whippings, brandings, mutilations, and other gruesome forms of punishment visited on 
criminals even in the Netherlands in this period, and elsewhere common for petty as for great 
offenses, that the reform initiated in the Rasphuis may be appreciated. Since Mr. Sellin has 
limited his study to the two Amsterdam reformatories, it may not be amiss to recall that the 
Dutch were distinguished, too, for the most enlightened treatment of debtors to be found in 
seventeenth-century Europe, and that their hospitals, seamen’s homes, orphanages, and the 
like were admiringly described by a succession of foreign visitors. Though the Dutchman was 
too thrifty for indiscriminate almsgiving, he was decently humane, and a public-spirited 
citizen. 


Vassar College VIOLET BARBOUR 


Asia Between Two World Wars. By J. F. Normano. [Proceedings of the Graduate Seminar on 
Economic Problems of Modern Asia, Vol. I.] New York: Iranian Institute and School of 
Asiatic Studies, 1944. Pp. 89. $2.00. 


In this, his last book, the late J. F. Normano dealt not only with Asia but with the problems 
of growth and change as ideas. Being a man of unusually wide intellectual experience, ripened 
by much travel and reading, he did in fact succeed in setting out some interesting thoughts, 
especially in the opening pages. The work as a whole, however, is far from successful. 

For one thing, it is based on sources of widely unequal value, which are cited as though 
there were no difference between primary and secondary research, or deep and shallow 
thought, or mature and jejune opinion. It is little wonder that, as the book draws toward the 
last page, it gets more and more sententious and less and less profound. In the concluding 
paragraph, among other silly statements, Genghis Khan is called “the first creator of a Pan- 
Asiatic movement.” 


The Johns Hopkins University Owen LATTIMoRE 
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Israel Pemberton: King of the Quakers. By Theodore Thayer. Philadelphia: The Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, 1943. Pp. v, 260. $2.50. 


The emphasis in this scholarly biography of Israel Pemberton (1715-1779) is upon the 
public career of the “King of the Quakers.” It is mostly a story of failure: of a losing political 
struggle to maintain Quaker—hence pacifist—leadership in Pennsylvania during the French 
wars and the American Revolution. 

Chapter II, “Quaker Merchant,” presents briefly a contrasting story of earlier business 
success. Young Pemberton, the son of a merchant, was apparently set up in business by his 
father on his marriage in 1737. In fifteen years of active trading during the boom times of 
King George’s War he made, we are told, “a great fortune.” He was a shipowner (of how large 
a fleet does not appear). He traded to England, Ireland, Spain, Madeira, the West Indies. He 
exported foodstuffs and iron, imported servants as well as European manufactures and island 
products. With other Pennsylvania Quakers he scrupled at privateering and trade with the 
enemy, but sent several wartime ventures to “neutral” Curacao, an active center of trade with 
the French. Light is thrown upon other Quaker reconciliations of religion and business. After 
1750 Pemberton turned his money more largely into lands, mortgages, and notes. As a wealthy 
merchant he engaged in promoting those civic enterprises which were transforming Philadel- 
phia in the age of Franklin, notably the Pennsylvania Hospital. 

For the economic historian the biography is of interest for its portrait of a typical Quaker 
merchant in a period of rapidly expanding colonial commerce. It adds some illustrative detail 
on the structure and methods of Pennsylvania commerce, on insurance practices, the risks of 
trade, paper money, and so on. Moreover, in a well-arranged bibliography the author has 
noted several collections of papers of mercantile families to which historians of colonial com- 
merce will do well to turn. 


University of Michigan VERNER W. CRANE 


Camillus: The Story of an American Small Business. By Alfred Lief. [Business Life in Amer- 
ica Series.] New York: Columbia University Press, 1944. Pp. 88. $2.00. 


Some books are written to be studied; others are written to be read. Alfred Lief’s Camillus 
is of the latter variety. It tells informally and without statistical sand traps the story of the 
Camillus Cutlery Company from its beginnings in 1894 to the present. The book is eighty- 
eight pages long, well bound and attractive, and easy to read in one sitting. It appears to me, 
however, to be of limited significance in the field of business history. 

The story is that of a typical small American business, barely surviving the initial inex- 
perience of management, gaining skill and confidence, attracting with its latent opportunities 
new capital and new management, and finally achieving its due measure of success. The 
Camillus Cutlery Company mastered English and Continental handicraft methods in the pro- 
duction of penknives, and was not slow in adopting mass-production methods which appar- 
ently developed first in Germany. Technical improvements, coupled with simplification of 
lines, introduced manufacturing economies to the factory. Marketing policies and practices 
are not outlined in detail in the book, but this phase of the business must necessarily have been 
alertly conducted. Labor was congenial, and the village of Camillus, New York, prospered 
with the company. The only unusual factor in this typical American business development was 
that in 1910 “....no one dreamed of employing female labor except for a few women to do 
light inspection work” (p. 39). Women were being extensively employed in skilled metal 
trades elsewhere at this time, and much earlier. 

Camillus will interest the student of business history, but it is not a critical nor an inter- 
pretative book. Further than this, there is not enough detailed information presented to enable 
the reader to draw critical and interpretative conclusions of his own. Camillus is similar in 
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form and content to a number of company-sponsored and advertising-department-prepared 
histories which have appeared in the past. Such books are valuable for whatever factual mate- 
rial they possess. Too often, however, this content is not well rounded, and the significant 
material that is revealed is usually outweighed by the significant material that is left in com- 
pany archives. 


Washington, D.C. GeorcE S. GisB 


The Food Front in World War I. By Maxcy Robson Dickson. With an Introduction by Claude 
Wickard. Washington: American Council on Public Affairs, 1944. Pp. 194. Cloth, $3.25; 


paper, $2.50. 


Except for the misleading title, this study is deserving of wide praise. It is largely a colorful, 
interesting, and useful account of the United States Food Administration’s intensive propa- 
ganda and educational campaigns to secure nationwide participation in the food program 
during the First World War. Only the introductory and concluding chapters deal with the 
broader aspects of the Food Administration’s activities, and there is no consideration of actual 
food production and distribution. 

Perhaps the contents of this study are in part due to the objectives of the food program of 
the last war as compared with that of the Second World War. In the earlier conflict the chief 
emphasis was given to self-sacrifice and food conservation. In the recent war, the main stress 
was on good nutrition. This difference in turn is related to the changes in the supply, the 
progress made in the field of nutrition, and the increased use of economic controls since the 
First World War. 

Practically all of this study is based on data gleaned from the records of the Food Adminis- 
tration in the National Archives. Some critics will argue that the author should also have in- 
vestigated the administrative files of the top-ranking officials of the Food Administration 
that are in the Hoover Library on War, Revolution, and Peace at Stanford University, but in 
refutation it may be pointed out that most of the records bearing on the subject in this deposi- 
tory are probably represented as duplicates of various sorts in the National Archives. Utiliza- 
tion of the rather remarkable testimony of Herbert Hoover at the hearings on the Emergency 
Price Control Act of 1942 would have added to the perspective. However, the fact that the 
author was already serving in the armed forces when the final draft of the study was com- 
pleted for publication explains why its users cannot expect concrete comparisons of the food 
problems of the two war periods. 


Washington, D.C. Everett E. Epwarps 


The Economic Development of French Indo-China. By Charles Robequain. Translation by 
Isabel A. Ward. With a Supplement, “Recent Developments in Indo-China: 1939-1943,” by 
John R. Andrus and Katrine R. C. Greene. Issued under the auspices of the International 
Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations. London, New York, Toronto: Oxford University 
Press, 1944. Pp. vii, 400. $4.00. 


Being more than the best general discussion of Indo-Chinese economy, this book goes well 
beyond the specific promise of its title in exposing the basic problems of Indo-Chinese society. 
The next best thing, P. Bernard’s Le Probléme économique indochinois, is five years older, 
more technical in spots, more journalistic in others, and not available in English. Quite inci- 
dentally and without ostentation, Charles Robequain sketches in the more general back- 
ground of overpopulated monsoon Asia and the still deeper background of European coloni- 
zation in tropical areas. : 

Cochin China has played a sort of frontier part in the development of all Indo-China. The 
great Mekong delta was sparsely settled when the French came, and water controls, which 
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Annamite society was unable to provide, were readily extensible under European manage- 
ment. In spite of some migration from already overpopulated Tonkin, the expansion of the 
southern rice area far outran the increase in population there. Thus Cochin Chinese rice 
exports, and corn and rubber exports later, were the mainstays of a general budget which 
financed development in other countries of the Indo-Chinese Union as well. 

Mr. Robequain keeps returning to the fact that the measures taken, although impressive, 
have not solved the main problem of the pressure of numbers upon resources. Cochin China is 
itself becoming populous, and the areas are largely reclaimed in which methodical and rela- 
tively easy extension of cultivated land was feasible. There are still large possibilities in detail, 
but the author does not lose sight of the neck-and-neck race between total supplies and the 
number of consumers. Schemes for vast development and swiftly mounting standards of liv- 
ing in China might well mix in some of Mr. Robequain’s grasp of the problem of economic 
elbowroom—the “slack” which is a relationship between unused or underused space on the 
one hand and the pressure of numbers and acquired standards on the other. A western Euro- 
pean background is, on the whole, better suited than an American one to seeing this problem. 
We have our Puerto Rico, but it is small, and Americans generally have not seen the main 
issue. In preening themselves about accomplishments in the Philippines, they have tended to 
overlook the facts that, when we took over, the islands were underpopulated in terms of their 
potential resources, for southeast Asia, and that we were not obliged to compromise on a vast 
scale with old Moslem, Hindu, Chinese, or other high types of alien culture. 

A review could hardly even suggest the wealth of facts and observations here crowded into 
400 pages. The English supplement covering 1939-1943 is necessarily more or less of a chron- 
icle, and much has happened since. At least one of the authors had access to highly confidential 
materials, but was doubtless handicapped by the problem of releases. The extent and promise 
of small-scale industrialization under wartime conditions, with shipping scarce and the Japa- 
nese unable, if not unwilling, to do much for supply, would seem to be even greater than here 
suggested. As Mr. Robequain wrote before the war broke out, tariff autonomy for Indo-China 
is greatly needed. Now it is practically a certainty. 

The chapter on capital, written by G. Lacam, understresses the very thing that is now most 
interesting, namely, the relationship between borrowings abroad and financing out of current 
budgets. Development without debt burdens was exceptionally manageable in Indo-China 
because of the Cochin Chinese “rice frontier.” Without claiming that this is feasible every- 
where, one school of thought deplores the ready resort of large-scale planners to mortgaging 
the future with interest and amortization obligations. Fortunately for Indo-China, much of 
the late and excessive investment of the 1920’s was lost to the investors, but even the salvage 
attempts of the 1930’s ran up a problem of debt. 

In general, the translation is excellent, but there are slips that cannot be properly checked 
without a French text not available to me at the moment. “British Isles” on page 325 must 
refer to Hongkong, and must be “British isle” in the original. On page 227, “kilometers” is 
used for “kilograms.” This prompts the comment that weights and measures might have been 
converted for English-speaking readers. “Hydrocarbides” on page 330 probably means petro- 
leum fuels, but is neither English nor clear. “Low Countries” on page 339 is presumably Les 
Pays-bas, and refers to the Netherlands or “Holland” alone. The second sentence in the second 
full paragraph on page 340 can hardly have meant in the original what it says in English about 
the relationship between imports into France and Indo-Chinese purchasing power. A careful 
reading of the rest of the paragraph will suggest what was intended and is presumably clear in 
a French text which I have not seen for two years. The full sense of Chapter I in the original 
depended to some extent upon a population graph not here reproduced. Chapter VIII, on 
foreign trade, would be easier to read with the graphs in the original, though one of these had 
a misprinted percentage (easily corrected by the use of a protractor, if not by inspection). 

The Institute of Pacific Relations, the supplementary authors, the translator, and the pub- 
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lishers are to be congratulated and thanked for presenting in English a book that deserves to 
be read by many people not specifically concerned with Indo-China and by everyone who 
makes any pretense of understanding the specific problem. 


University of California M. M. Knicut 
Berkeley, California 


Local History: How to Gather it, Write it, and Publish it. By Donald Dean Parker. Revised 
and edited by Bertha E. Josephson for the Committee on Guide for Study of Local History 
of the Social Science Research Council. New York: Social Science Research Council, 1944. 
Pp. xiv, 186. $1.00. 


This unpretending pamphlet is a serious effort by qualified experts to help the amateur local 
historian to achieve a satisfactory result. “If the local history of the United States is to be 
written at all,” says Mr. Parker, “it will have to be done by an interested, if amateur, citizen 
or group of citizens in each community.” He addresses himself therefore to this eager but 
untrained nonprofessional group and gives simple advice about the best methods to follow in 
gathering and organizing the material, with detailed instructions regarding where it may be 
found, suggestions as to writing, and finally the possibilities of publication. While the book is 
wholly untechnical, it is not without value for the professional writer; for the uninstructed 
amateur it is a godsend and should be placed in the hands of every ambitious local historian. 


New York University E. L. Bocart 


Confederate Mississippi: The People and Policies of a Cotton State in Wartime. By John K. 
Bettersworth. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1943. Pp. xi, 386. $3.00. 


Here is a history of a Confederate state at war. The author begins his study with the years 
1850-1861 when political leadership in Mississippi was hopelessly confused and public opinion 
was equally indecisive. John A. Quitman, a compromiser, was unable to prevent the fire-eaters 
from preparing the people for secession. On January 9, 1861, Mississippi made its tumultuous 
departure from the Union, and then turned to the task of justifying its course of action. For 
four years it experienced the unhappy misfortunes of civil war. Organizing a state army was a 
tremendous undertaking. There were thousands of volunteers who wished to ride off gallantly 
to battle before supplies could be collected and plans perfected for their training. Mississippi’s 
finances were in chaos and money and credit scarce. Notes and bonds were offered for sale at 
high rates of interest, and before December of the first year it was a known fact that the sale 
of these as a means of raising money was a failure. Sale of cotton notes offered little more 
encouragement, and from the beginning the state faced monetary stringency if not absolute 
bankruptcy. Added to these woes was the fact that local finances were affected by a similar 
condition in the Confederacy. 

After the fall of Vicksburg rising prices and wholesale speculation turned the Civil War into 
a conflict of major importance for Mississippi. It is in the discussion of the economic phases 
of the war that Mr. Bettersworth presents his subject in its clearest outline. He devotes four 
chapters (pages 90-187) to the economic affairs of the Confederate states. In his discussion of 
the farmer and his economic plight the author is able to portray the acute failure of this 
agrarian region. He relates with thoroughness the unhappy trials caused by a lack of certain 
basic and staple commodities such as salt, sugar, and breadstuffs. 

Dissent and disloyalty were inevitable in the face of a divided public opinion. This state of 
mind was further encouraged by the immediate failure of the state’s economy in 1861, a sub- 
ject which is given rather lengthy treatment. With an alert sense of historical criticism the 
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author presents the various cases of disaffection. He writes with definitive clarity of the dis- 
affection in the southern pinewoods section where disloyalty was important enough to become 
a southern legend. Straggler and bushwhacker activities encouraged the organization of vigi- 
lante bands, and soon these armed groups reached the proportions of the state military forces 
which fought in the Confederate Army. 

Mr. Bettersworth has examined the records of Confederate Mississippi with care. He has 
written a book which impresses me as being a conclusive argument against that state’s deser- 
tion of the Union. John A. Quitman would approve it with enthusiasm. Perhaps any serious 
investigation of the records of the war years would leave a historian little room to reach any 
other conclusion. Certainly the author has judged the destructive forces of secession and war 
with judiciousness, and he has condemned them, perhaps unintentionally, in his analytical 
study. 


University of Kentucky THomas D. Crark 


The Harmonists: A Personal History. By John S. Duss. Harrisburg: The Pennsylvania Book 
Service, 1943. Pp. xviii, 425. $3.50. 


This book will irritate the average historian. It is an undocumented, rambling, disjointed, 
and ill-digested, though nonetheless entertaining, autobiography of the man who presided 
over the destinies of the Harmony Society in its final years. Despite obvious defects, it merits 
serious consideration ; for among the numerous American co-operative communities few are 
more significant than the one that George Rapp and his fellow immigrants thrice carved out 
of the western wilderness at Harmony in 1805, at New Harmony in 1815, and at Economy in 
1825. To both the economic historian and the student of the transit of civilization the story of 
these people is instructive. 

Mr. Duss’s volume can be divided into three unequal parts. The shortest deals with his life 
outside of the Harmony Society: his education at a school for the orphans of Civil War vet- 
erans, his teaching in Ohio and Kansas, his farming and brief entry into politics in Nebraska, 
and his successful career in music. These personal sketches create respect for the author. The 
second part concerns the Harmony Society from its beginning through its “golden age” in 
1868, when Mr. Duss was in his eighth year. These chapters add little in fact, though some- 
thing in flavor, to the standard work on the society written by John A. Bole in 1905. Here the 
author rightly rebukes those who exaggerate the influence of the unsuccessful Owenite com- 
munity, which lasted but two years, at the expense of the Rappites, who flourished for a 
century. The third and most important portion carries the story of the society through the 
troublous times after 1868 to its dissolution in 1905. Where Bole allotted but eleven pages to 
these years, Mr. Duss devotes more than two hundred. In them we learn of Economy’s declin- 
ing industries, its unprofitable investments, its annoying lawsuits, its diminishing membership, 
and the ultimate triumph of the outside world. Henceforth no one can write of the later years 
of the Harmony Society without consulting this autobiography. 

Unfortunately that consultation will be neither easy nor altogether satisfying. Although he 
discusses highly controversial subjects and intricate legal problems, Mr. Duss does not cite 
his sources nor document his statements. A multitude of persons, many of Germanic origin, 
pass through his pages; but there is no index to refresh the memory. Faulty organization adds 
to the reader’s difficulties, for the narrative is a condensation of a considerably longer, unpub- 
lished manuscript. It is regrettable that this story, eminently worth telling, could not have 
been presented in a more usable manner. 


Washington, D.C. RicHarp W. LEOPOLD 
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British Economic Interests in the Far East. By E. M. Gull. Issued under the auspices of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs as a report in the International Research Series of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations. New York: Institute of Pacific Relations in association 
with the Oxford University Press, 1943. Pp. vii, 272. $3.00. 


Sponsored by the Royal Institute of International Affairs, this study reviews the develop- 
ment of British economic interests, chiefly in China, for the light this development throws 
upon political affairs. The scope and historical emphasis are indicated by the chapter headings: 
“The Pre-Treaty Period”; “The Treaty-Port System”; “The Growth of British Interests, 
1842-1914”; “1914-1936. Changing Balances and Values”; “1937-1941. The Collapse of a 
System” ; “Final Conclusions and some Surmises.” More than one half of the space is devoted 
to the period since 1914 and contains Mr. Gull’s principal additions to previously published 
and assembled information. 

The “system,” the breakdown of which Mr. Gull describes, developed in the nineteenth 
century as a composite of business laissez faire, a handful of large mercantile houses, the 
treaty-port arrangements, the principle of equal opportunity, and spheres of special rights 
and privileges. Under this system British “interests” in the Far East expanded steadily during 
the “cock-of-the-walk” period before 1914. Under its aegis other cocks, Japan and the United 
States, asserted themselves after 1898. China was negligible politically except for her economic 
potentialities. Gull describes in considerable detail British activity in the fields of trade, ship- 
ping, mining, railways, industry, and finance, for each of the periods he recognizes. 

This system was shaken by the First World War and its economic consequences, chiefly 
industrialization in the Far East, the great depression, the abandonment of the gold standard, 
and neomercantilist developments in British trade policy. Mr. Gull traces the repercussions of 
these changes upon British commerce and other interests in the Far East, giving special em- 
phasis to their interplay with political revival in China, the relations between Hong Kong, 
the British Empire, and the mainland, and Japanese expansion in Manchukuo and North 
China. There is interesting material on the rise of British economic conflict with Japan, 
which became increasingly visible after 1931. 

Mr. Gull strives for a candid but balanced evaluation. He argues that British ascendancy 
and the system by which it was maintained were for many years reasonably advantageous 
to all concerned, including both China and potential competitors of Britain. He takes com- 
fort from the fact that British “interests” were intent not only on profits but on British 
prestige; and he can say kind words about the “Shanghai mind” in this context. Neverthe- 
less he stresses the basic contradictions of the system, between equal opportunity and lease- 
holds, extraterritoriality and China’s political integrity, free trade and imperial preference, 
the profit motive and welfare. He argues that these contradictions have been important in 
generating forces leading to the breakdown of the system. He believes that in the future 
“economic activities in the Far East are likely to be pursued within a framework of neo- 
mercantilism, wherein emphasis will be upon living standards rather than power, which, as 
we are witnessing, destroys both them and itself; upon internationalism, therefore, rather 
than nationalism” (p. 260). 

The book is written in a rather prolix, discursive manner. Mr. Gull would have been better 
advised either to make his account less heavily factual or to limit himself more geographi- 
cally. There is plenty of juice in his frequent summaries of conclusions. But the data are not 
so presented that they always lead inescapably to them. 


Wellesley College Letanp H. JenxKs 
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Iron and Steel in Britain, 1870-1930: A Comparative Study of the Causes Which Limited the 
Economic Development of the British Iron and Steel Industry Between the Years 1870- 
1930. By T. H. Burnham and G. O. Hoskins. London: Allen and Unwin, 1943. Pp. 352. 25s. 


A Steel Man in India. By John L. Keenan, with the collaboration of Lenore Soresby. New 
York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1943. Pp. xiii, 224. $2.50. 


Because they are so closely related to the production of steel in the world market, these two 
books are far from being unrelated items in the literature of the field. They present many 
striking contrasts, and much of the technical information in Keenan’s memoir is significant for 
the understanding of the whole world market. 

Burnham and Hoskins survey the position of the iron and steel industry in Britain. They 
sketch its general history. They discuss the broader conditions affecting its development: the 
basic resources, and the structure of the British economy. Conditions affecting the primary 
products, pig iron, wrought iron, and steel, are examined with reference to their competitive 
position. The organization of the industry is analyzed with especial care. The authors con- 
clude: “The British iron and steel industry would not have declined relatively so fast or so 
far during the period reviewed had the men at the head possessed greater vision and a bolder 
and more energetic capacity for organization” (p. 271). 

The statistical analysis is not complete nor especially impressive. There is too much reliance 
on general records of production and trade, too little analysis of costs and differentiation of 
products and markets. It is a very useful study, but it is hardly a definitive establishment of 
the conclusions, though most readers will doubtless agree that the conclusions are sound. 

Mr. Keenan was prominent in the Tata works from 1913 to 1938. He was personally in 
touch with every important development over the greater part of the history of the firm. The 
earlier years are sketched from knowledge acquired on the ground. Although the narrative is 
not a formal history of the enterprise, every essential feature of the growth of the firm is por- 
trayed vividly. It is an amazing record of the vision, energy, and courage necessary to develop 
notable resources that were already known to geologists and technicians. The history of the 
blast furnaces emphasizes the full significance of the quality of the coal that was available. 
Indian coke contained 24 per cent ash, as compared with Pittsburgh coke with 12 per cent ash, 
and much German coke with less than ro per cent. The weakness of the coke was, for a time, 
an obstacle to the building of the large furnaces that would assure full economy of production. 
Fuel costs in India are partly offset by the very high grade of iron ore available. 

Like Gary, Jamshedpur was built from the ground up as a steel-making city. The entire 
urban unit was designed and built by the firm. To hold the interest of the foreign employees, a 
race track with all its adjuncts was finally added to the facilities of the town. In the twenties, 
the management was slow to accept the newly formed labor unions. There was a period of 
labor unrest and strain before recognition brought order and peace. It would be interesting to 
have more details about the financial results of the great expansion of the plant in 1917-1918, 
when prices of materials were at war levels. It is difficult not to believe that these overhead 
costs were a factor in the depressed twenties, as well as the low rating of the rupee and the 
lack of tariff protection against dumping of steel by Europe and the United States. However, 
until a full-length history of Tata’s is available, Mr. Keenan’s memoir will be indispensable to 
any student of the industrialization of India. 


Harvard University AxssBoTt Payson USHER 
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Research Notes 
FRENCH SCHOLARSHIP IN ECONOMIC HISTORY 


From MM. Georges Espinas and Ernest Labrousse we have received letters with news about 
scholars and research in France during the war. To prevent useless duplication, we have rear- 
ranged the contents of their letters. 


I, GENERAL REMARKS 

A, THE CURRENT OF EAS. M. Espinas writes: “In general, studies in economic history as 
well as other historical research were slowed up considerably during the war. They were par- 
ticularly retarded because in 1939, on the eve of hostilities, they had not yet attained a very 
marked development. There are, apparently, various underlying causes. In the first place, one 
may ask if the French temperament is such that a Frenchman will by choice dedicate himself 
to research of this nature. Somewhat idealistic, theoretical, and legalistic by temperament, he 
may be more inclined to devote himself to studies in religious and political history, law, the 
fine arts, or such a topic as the history of economic doctrine, rather than studies in the actual, 
material, economic life of the past ; the Wirtschaft seems to be somewhat outside his sphere of 
interests or tastes. In fact, we have all types of organizations and libraries, but we do not have 
a single one specializing in economic history, outside of an embryonic collection established at 
the Sorbonne by the late Professors Bloch and Halbwachs. Professorships in law of every 
variety flourish in France, while those in economic history are very rare. There is an agrégation 
in the history of economic doctrine in the Facultés de Droit, but there is no corresponding 
agrégation in the Facultés des Lettres dealing with the history of the facts of this same econ- 
omy. We must admit that in certain milieux, such as the Institut (Académie des Inscriptions) 
and the Ecole des Chartes as well as its official organ, the Bibliothéque de l’Ecole des Chartes, 
they almost ignore economic history completely ; but they will become exceedingly enthusiastic 
about an Asiatic inscription, an Egyptian temple, a Greek statue, a detail in the life of Caesar 
or Augustus, or a Carolingian diploma. But concerning the general and essential facts regard- 
ing the formation of cities, the origin of the bourgeoisie, the building of capitalism, the origin 
of trades, or of trade associations, which not only extend over Europe but which concern the 
present almost as much as the past—these are facts which hardly interest these historians. 
They do not concern themselves with such problems and consequently produce very little in 
this field. In addition, the airtight division that exists between the Faculté des Lettres and the 
Faculté de Droit has resulted in study of the same institutions from a general point of view in 
the one and a legal point of view in the other. A separation exists between the two types of 
organization, whereas there should be really but one organization. For example, the history of 
commercial law is both a legal and economic study, but it is taught in the Faculté de Droit 
only, and from a purely legal standpoint. Manuals on legal history, which are published by the 
law schools, deal primarily with public and feudal institutions in which politics and law 
dominate respectively, and more or less neglect urban institutions, which have a much more 
marked economic and social character. For personal or public reasons, the importance given 
by research workers and by the government to economic history is very far from matching its 
actual importance. It has not yet acquired its full rights of citizenship ; it is somewhat the poor 
relation of historical research alongside of other studies which are really of inferior value, such 
as linguistics or archaeology and law, which up to the present have absorbed the efforts of 
scholars to the detriment of social history. Not only is economics fundamental in history, for 
it is undeniable that economic facts by themselves constitute an essential part of history, but 
economics can also furnish a point of view from which to consider history, or a method by 
which history may be analyzed and interpreted. 

“We are very happy to say that although the picture of the immediate past is fairly dark, it 
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has begun to brighten at present and we have reason to hope that it shall continue to do so. 
Younger scholars are beginning to realize the importance of studies in economic history and 
are bound to realize it even more in time to come. The Annales d’histoire économique has cer- 
tainly exercised a most admirable influence in this way. 

“The study of social history should be added to the study of economic history properly so 
called: to the study of production should be added that of distribution ; to the study of trades- 
men should be added that of trade organization (unions). The study of the latter has yet to 
be done; it is a virgin field, an area of research that has hardly been touched. It would also be 
wise not to oppose economics and law as is done too often, but to combine them since each 
complements the other. In reality, every problem in the study of institutions has normally two 
sides, the economic or social and the legal ; and it cannot be studied or fully understood unless 
both points of view are combined. Finally, the establishment of a society and of a library of 
economic history would be most valuable in bringing workers together and in co-ordinating 
and facilitating research.” 


B. PERSONS AND PUBLICATIONS. Les Annales d’histoire sociale continued to appear until De- 
cember 1941; it was continued, beginning in 1942, by the Mélanges a’histoire sociale, of which 
six fascicles have appeared. La Revue d’histoire économique et sociale ceased to appear in 
1940. Both periodicals are about to resume. 

Marc Bloch, professor of economic history at the Sorbonne, was shot by the Germans, June 
16, 1944. A first commemorative ceremony in honor of this great economic historian who was 
also a great medievalist [and, under the name Carcassonne, was a valiant leader of the under- 
ground] was held at the Sorbonne, last June 16, and a memorial tablet was placed in the room 
in which he gave his courses. A solemn ceremony in his honor, June 26, was presided over by 
the Minister of National Education. 


II. By Periops. With great generosity of effort, M. Espinas secured from the designated 
scholars detailed answers to our questions concerning (a) the men who have been leaders, (b) 
recent works of note and new men coming forward, (c) the amount of interest, (d) new ideas. 


A, ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE ORIENT. Answer furnished by M. Garnot (Egyptologist), direc- 
tor of studies in the Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, in charge of supplementary courses at 
the Sorbonne. 

a) In regard to the Ancient Orient (Egypt, Mesopotamia, Iran), it may be said that in 1939 
not a single French historian had devoted any special study to its economic history. Alexandre 
Morol (who died in 1938), Etienne Driotou and Jacques Vaudier (Egypt), Cavaignac (Hit- 
tites) , Louis Delaporte (Mesopotamia, Elam, Iran) touched, in passing, questions of economic 
history in their general works in the Glotz and Clio series. Among writers in the French lan- 
guage, place must be made for the Belgians who, in contrast to the French, have devoted a 
great deal of work to economic history: notably, J. Pirenne, Histoire des institutions et du 
droit privé de V’ancienne Egypte (Brussels, 1932-1935) and G. Dykmans, Histoire économique 
et sociale de l’ancienne Egypte (Paris, 1936-1937). 

b) Regarding France, I am unable to mention any new name, with the exception of our 
papyrus experts: P. Jouguet, P. Collart, G. Hennes. They often have the opportunity of study- 
ing problems in economic history. In Belgium, Claire Préaux published precisely in 1939 an 
important work on the Economie royale des Lagides (Brussels). In regard to the Byzantine 
epoch, I wish to name Madame Germaine Rouillard, professor at the Ecole Pratique des 
Hautes Etudes, who gave a lecture this winter on rural life in Christian Egypt. But this is 
somewhat outside ancient history. 

c) The French school admits today—notably as influenced by Labrousse, professor at the 
Sorbonne and the Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes in Paris—that the simon-pure historian 
has everything to gain through collaborating with the specialist in economic history, and that 
in disregarding this study he is making a grave mistake. This development has been particu- 
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larly noted in recent programs (June and July 1945) which were held at the Sorbonne in 
honor of Marc Bloch; it could be remarked in the speeches of Cholley, dean of the Faculté des 
Lettres; Etard, librarian of the Ecole Normale Supérieure; Lucien Febvre, professor at the 
Collége de France and the Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes. 

d) In a lecture at the Sorbonne (July 1943), M. Labrousse emphasized the contribu- 
tion of Marc Bloch in the comparative method. I believe that given the special conditions of 
economic life in Egypt, a study of contemporary facts can greatly aid in the interpretation 
of certain facts proper to Egypt of the Pharaohs (agriculture, secondary means of production, 
commerce, and river transportation). I intend to give economic history a place in a work I am 
preparing on “La Civilisation de l’ancienne Egypte.” 


B. HISTORY OF CLASSICAL ANTIQUITY. Information supplied by M. Piganiol, professor at the 
Collége de France. 

a) The field of economic history of antiquity cannot number any specialists properly so 
called. The gravest loss is that of F. Deléage, author of a classical work on ancient cadastres. 
He has also left a work dealing with the “Capitation du Bas-Empire,” which will be a very 
important contribution to the fundamental problem. 

b) Ihave not noted any recent works that merit special mention in the realm of economics 
as defined in the strict meaning of the term. M. Le Gentilhomme, curator of the Cabinet 
des Médaillés, is an excellent research man who has distinguished himself in numismatics. He 
was known previously for his study on “victorias.” He has specialized particularly in a study 
of the monetary crisis of the third century and monetary systems at the outset of the bar- 
barian kingdoms. In addition to the Numismatique merovingienne (1940), M. Le Gentil- 
homme has published numerous articles in the Revue numismatique. 

c) According to all appearances, economic history does not yet hold the place which it de- 
serves. Ancient history is too closely bound up with philological studies. It can be noted, how- 
ever, that legal sociology does consider economic development. In this regard, the work done 
by Garnot on preclassical law is particularly worthy of attention. 

d) A new path was opened by M. Dumézil in two works (Naissance de Rome; Jupiter, 
Mars, Quirinus) in which he tries to rebuild Indo-European institutions and admits the 
primitive existence of a caste of peasant workers. This thesis has been much discussed. 


C. MIDDLE AGES. Reply given by MM. Perrin, professor at the Sorbonne, and Espinas. 

a) Iam very sorry to inform you of the death of M. Marc Bloch, professor at the Sorbonne, 
who was shot by the Germans at Lyon in June of 1944. His last work, La Société féodale (two 
volumes in the Bibliothéque de l’humanité of H. Berr) has been the subject of a very valuable 
critique by M. Perrin in the recent issues of the Revue historique. M. Febvre is preparing a 
volume of articles dedicated to the memory of M. Bloch, which will give the complete list of 
his works. I also regret to inform you of the death of M. Sayous, who by reason of his banking 
experience was especially competent in questions of money, banking, and exchange. Unfortu- 
nately, he never published anything besides articles which were scattered among various 
periodicals. Finally, I must advise you of the death of M. Deléage, professor of the Faculté des 
Lettres of Nancy, killed in action in 1944, author of a very important thesis on rural life in 
Bourgogne up to the beginning of the nineteenth century (2 vols. Impr. Protat, Macon). 

b) Of course, there are the young students who have just published or who are preparing 
doctors’ theses. Here below is the most complete list that it was possible to formulate. 


Published theses: 


Dupont, Les Cités de la Narbonnaise premiére depuis les invasions germaniques jusqu’a Vap- 
parition du consulat. Nimes, 1942 (Main thesis) 
Les Relations commerciales entre les cités maritimes du Languedoc et les cités méditerra- 
néennes d’Espagne et d’Italie du X° au XII¢ siécle. Nimes, 1942 (Supplementary thesis) 
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Gandilhon, Politique économique de Louis XI. Paris, 1941. 

Renouard, Les Relations des papes d’Avignon et des compagnies commerciales et bancaires de 
1316 @ 1378. Paris, 1941. (Bibliothéque des Ecoles Frangaises d’Athénes et de Rome) (Main 
thesis) 

Recherches sur les compagnies commerciales et bancaires utilisées par les papes d’Avignon 
avant le Grand Schisme. 1942. 


Other works: 


Lot, Les Enceintes et la population des villes. Vol. 1. (Bibliothéque de l’Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes) 

Grand, Les Paix d’Aurillac. (Histoire urbaine) 

Marquant, La Vie économique de Lille sous Philippe le Bon. 1940. (Bibliothéque de l’Ecole 
des Hautes Etudes. Sciences historiques et philologiques) 

Espinas, Les Origines du droit d’association dans les villes de l Artois et de la Flandre francaise 
jusqu’au début du XVIE siécle. 2 vols. Lille, 1941-1942. 
Recueil de Documents relatifs a V histoire du droit municipal en Artois. Vol. III and the last. 


1943. 


Theses in preparation: 


Boutruche, “Le Bordelais aux XIIIe et XIVe siécles.” 

Combes, “La Bourgeoisie de Montpellier (?).” 

Dollinger, “Les Classes rurales en Baviére du Xe au XIIIe siécle.” 

Godard, “Le Commerce de la Picardie a l’époque de Charles le Téméraire.” 

Lombard, “La Méditerranée mussulmane de Mahomet aux Croisades.” 

Mollat, “Les Ports de la Normandie aprés la guerre de cent-ans.” 

Schneider, “La Seigneurie rurale dans le pays messin.” 

Terroine (Mlle) , “Les Origines de la bourgeoisie parisienne.” 

Vaillant, “Les Villes du Dauphine au moyen-age” (several articles have already appeared). 
Wolff, “La Société toulousaine au XIVe siécle.” 


At the printers: 


Lestocquoy (Abbé), “Patriciens du moyen age. Les Dynasties bourgeoises d’Arras du XIe au 
XVe siécle” (Mémoires de la Commission departementale des Monuments historiques du 
Pas de Calais, vol. V). 

Espinas, “Les Origines du capitalisme, III. La Fondation de Saint Omer (Xe siécle) et de 
Lannoy du Nord, prés Roubaix (XVe siécle) .” 

c) It is only among the younger scholars that specialists are to be found who devote them- 
selves to the study of economic facts. Certainly, there are now several as the above evidence 
shows. 

d) There is a fairly general tendency toward the study of the urban bourgeoisie. 


D. MODERN AND CONTEMPORARY HISTORY. Information supplied by Professeur Ernest La- 
brousse, professor at the Sorbonne. 

a) Maurice Halbwachs, professor at the Sorbonne, was deported to Germany in 1944 and 
died there. Other losses by death are Albert Demangeon, professor of human geography at the 
Sorbonne, Jules Sion, professor of geography at the University of Montpellier, and Léon 
Cahen, the well-known specialist in the history of the eighteenth century. 

Henri Hauser, professor emeritus of the Sorbonne, has continued vigorously at his tasks, 
although his library, of incomparable value for scholarly work, was stolen by the invaders. 
The economist Albert Aftalion has resumed his teaching at the Faculté de Droit of Paris. 
Roger Picard, professor at the Faculté de Droit of Paris and editor of the Revue d’histoire 
économique et sociale, a refugee in the United States, is expected to return shortly to France. 
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b) The best indication of the men coming forward is the list of the most striking works 
which have appeared since 1940 by mew authors. 


Chabert, A., Essai sur les mouvements des prix et des revenus, en France, de 1798 @ 1820. 
Paris, 1945. 

Dardel, Eric, La Péche harenguiére en France, étude d’histoire économique et sociale. Paris, 
1941. 

Dardel, Eric, Etat des péches maritimes sur les cétes occidentales de la France au début du 
XVIIle siécle. Paris, 1941. 

Dalamas, B. V., L’Oeuvre scientifique de Frangois Simiand. Paris, 1943. 

Morazé, Charles, Essai sur la méthode de F. Simiand. Paris, 1942. 

Morazé, Charles, Introduction a V histoire économique. Paris, 1943. 

Rude, Fernand, Le Mouvement ouvrier de Lyon 1827 a 18 32. Paris, 1944. 

Thabault, Roger, 1848-1914, L’Ascension d’un peuple—mon village, ses hommes, ses routes, 
son école. Paris, 1944. 

Vial, Jean, La Coutume Chapeliére—histoire du mouvement ouvrier dans la chapellerie. Paris, 
1941. 
candd) Our letter from M. Labrousse, after referring to the general statements being sent 

us by M. Espinas, concludes: “I will restrict myself to pointing out the tendency in the study 

of the economic history of modern times toward establishing an ever closer relation between 

the history of economic facts, of social facts, and of political facts. I have set forth this new 

tendency in the introduction to the methodological part of a work appearing in 1944, La Crise 

de V’économie frangaise a la fin de V'ancien régime et au début de la Revolution. A certain 

number of works, especially theses, inspired by these ideas, are under way. There is also to be 

remarked among the economic historians noted above a tendency to make extensive use of the 

statistical method.” 


Additional information supplied by M. Bourgin, honorary director of the Archives 
Nationales. (See also above among Recent Publications.) 


Theses in preparation: 
Braudel, “La Mediterranée sous Philippe II d’Espagne.” 


Published works: 


Morazé, Introduction a Vhistoire économique. Actually this little book seems to be more con- 
cerned with political economics than with economic history properly so called. It is neither 
useless nor very useful. The book by Biicher, which has been out for some time, Etudes 
histoire et d’économie politique, translated by Hausay, is, in our opinion, much more 
worthwhile. 

Bourgin (G. et H.), Les Patrons, les ouvriers et Vétat. Recueil de textes. 1814-1830. 3 vols. 
1821-1841. 

Bourgin (G) et Dolléans. Editors of a Collection d’histoire sociale which deals with the end of 
the “ancien régime” and the nineteenth century, several volumes of which have already ap- 
peared ; a certain number of others are in preparation. 

Bouchary. Several volumes on credit at Paris at the close of the eighteenth century and the 
period of the Consulat and of the Empire. (See Mélanges d’histoire sociale, V1, 1944.) 

Martin Saint-Léon, Histoire des corporations de métiers. 4th ed., 1941. The volume itself is 
not of much significance, but this edition contains a useful bibliography thanks to Emile 
Coornaert. 
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